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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Sermons, now published 
for the first time in the third edition of the 
Author's collected Works, are given also in 
thiyletached form for the accommodation 
of the purchasers of former editions, who 
will of course accept this apology for the 
unconnected state in which they appear. 
It has been thought right to reprint, in 
these volumes, Sermons 7, 9, and 11, be- 
cause they form part of the subject of two 
of the new Sermons. 

E.P. 
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SERMONS. 



WHY VES RESIST AND PUT ASIDE THE 
THOUGHTS OF RELIGION. 



St. John hi. IQ, 
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yind this is the condemnation, that light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their dced^ were evil. For every 
one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh 
to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. 

OuB Lord, two verses preceding these, states the 
momentous truth, that " God had sent his Son into the 
world, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but liave everlasting life." But in the works, 
DO less than in the words of God, the intention is 
not always the same with the effect, but often of a 
nature entirely contrary. Who can doubt but that 
the intention of our Maker, in gi^ng us the faculty 



of speech, was mutual utility and pleasure ? Yet the 
faculty of speech often produces the very reverse 
of these, mutual annoyance and offence. Our joints 
and limbs were formed, without question, with a de- 
sign of being instrumental to action and motion ; yet 
the effect not seldom is, that they are the seats of 
pain and disease. It fares in like manner with the 
Christian dispensation. Its intention was to redeem 
souls, to save them from sin, from the devil, and 
from death ; to turn us from our sins ; to lead us 
into the ways of life, and to conduct us in the paths 
of righteousness, which is the path to Heaven and 
to God. This was its intention, but far different 
its effects : its effects, in many instances, are alto- 
gether opposite ; they are not unfrequently such as 
to increase the condemnation and punishment. " He 
that despised Moses' law died without mercy; of 
how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and 
hath done despite unto the spirit of grace ?" It has 
been noticed, that this is no more than what happens 
in the gifts of nature : they are all intended for use, 
capable of abuse ; calculated for good, convertible 
to evil ; designed and suited for our benefit, turned 
by ourselves to our prejudice, perhaps to our destruc- 
tion. What is generally true of the endowments 
which we receive from the hands of our Creator, 
may be expected to be true of spiiitual things, of 



I the works and operations of grace, di^itiiiguislied 
indeed from tlie course of nature, but proceeding 
from tbe same cause ; and more particularly true of 

t those things which were meant and intended to be 
not only benehts but trials. Religion is a trial of 
character. The world we live in is a place, the lii'c 
"we live is a state, of trial and probation. Chris- 
tianity itself is a part of this system. It is a trial to 
all, to whom it is proposed ; infinitely to their ad- 
vantage, if accepted ; at their utmost peril, if put 
away and rejected. " Ye put it from you," says St. 

•Paul, " and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
infe." Therefore we are not to wonder as though it 
were any thing strange, that the intention of the 
Gospel is different from its effects. It is, in a certain 

■ degree, the case with all things which belong to us. 
It is more particularly true, as it was more particu- 
larly to be expected of every thing which partakes of 
the nature of a trial, which is the case with revealed 
religion. 

And it may be observed, that it is not perhaps 
either a harsh or unauthorised interpretation of some 
prophetic descriptions of Christianity, to apply them 
to its character, spirit and intention, rather than to 
its effects, which are in so many other cases, as well 
as in this, contrary and opposite. " The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid ; and the calf, and the young lion, and 
the fatling together, and a little child shall lead 
them." This, in the strong eastern manner, as ap- 
B 2 
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plicable to Christianity, to which it has generally in* 
deed been understood to allude, paints the spirU 
and tendency of Christ's religion, which is exceeit 
ingly peaceable, rather than its effects, which art 
often in this respect frustrated and overcome by the 
perverseness of man. 

Amongst many causes which occasion the thing 
we speak of, namely, why the effect of Christianity 
so frequently does not come up to the intention, 
is the cause assigned by our Lord himself in the 
text : "men love darkness rather than light." Light, 
he states, is come into the world, yet mankind con- 
tinue unenlightened ; and why, because men lovd 
darkness rather than light. This our Lord lay* 
down as a. fact : men love ignorance rather than in- 
quiry; to be without a sense of spiritual things, 
rather than to search into them ; a determined re- 
sistance of the thought of religion, rather than any 
indulgence, or perhaps it ought to be called, intrui 
aion of it. Of this fact, of this observation, expe- 
rience attests the tmth ; and irrational as such con- 
duct may seem, the inducement to it, and the motive 
of it, is not difficult to find out. Ignorance is a 
great flatterer, a great soother of consciences, an 
opiate to the souls of men. While we remain in 
ignorance of the revealed will of God, we shall 
readily bring ourselves to think, that whatever it be» 
it must be a law of ease and indulgence to human 
infinnities ; under which name of " human iniinni:. 
ties" we shall include every sensuality to which we 
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»re addicted, evei7 sin which we have set our Iiearta 
upon, every passion we feel, and every temptation 
we wish to comply with. The heathen world counted 
and thought in this manner, because they were igno- 
rant ; and many Christians count and think in like 
manner, because they are ignorant also. 

And is not this an inducement to remmn in igno- 
rance? The ignorance of the Christian is more 
Voluntary than that of the unenlightened heathen : 
there is that difference ; but the soothing effects of 
ignorance is the same in both. On this account, 
when the infidel became a Christian, and began to 
look into some of the truths and regulations which 
the Gospel introduces, he felt and found what an 
awakened Christian will find and feel now, that the 
law of God is a law of purity j that without holiness 
no man can see God; that continued sin is unre- 
pented sin ; that unrepented sin is an exclusion from 
heaven ; and that this holds of all sins of all kinds. 
Now, though " light be come into the world," if it 
only serve to make such discoveries as these, no 
wonder that men, indolent, besotted, corrupted men, 
*' love darkness rather than light." No man looking 
for heaven can continue in any known sin. But is it 
to find this out that we are to come to the light? 
Surely, surely, rather let me remain in darkness. 
For what must be the consequence of this know- 
ledge ? It is no other, nothing less, than to break up 
my plan of happiness — my pleasures, my enjoyments, 
and my profits. The two first are not such, as I 




can pretend to say are reeoncileable to purity and 
holiness ; the last carries me occasionally to things 
which are not strictly just and honest ; it carries me 
occasionally at least, and perhaps regularly. Whilst I 
was ignorant, I was easy ; but this new infoimation 
brings with it great disturbance. It requires me to 
change. I must change from the bottom. 

Again : As ignorance of the laws of God encou- 
rages an opinion of ease and latitude in those iaw^ 
which is not true ; so an ignorance of our ovro reli- 
gious character will make us at peace with ourselves, 
and cause us to fondle an opinion, that we are better 
than we seem to be, or, in reality, than we are. 
Here, if in any thing, men love darkness rather than 
light ; error without examination, rather than truth 
with it. For what shall we gain by examination? 
Only more and more insight into the deep and nu- 
merous corruptions of our hearts, our lives and con- 
versation. Things little thought of, or unthought 
of altogether ; circumstances unperceived, and slight 
failings without number, will start up to our view. 
In the negligent way of life in which we have passed J 
our days, we found some degree of contentment ; j| 
at least, we were not very unhappy. We judged of 
ourselves by what we remembered of ourselves ; and 
if any thing troubled onr memory of its own accord, 
it was some black offence, of which in some part of 
our lives we had been guilty. Recollections such as 
these can be, we must suppose, but very few with 
any, except with notorious offenders ; with a very 
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great part of those who hear met it is possible there 
may be no such things to recollect. That I can 
allow very well, and believe to be true; and the 
absence of such recollections keeps up a kind of 
peace in the soul ; but is it a just, well-grounded 
confidence, which the event will verify ? 

Here, then, are two grand inducements for conti- 
Buing in voluntary ignorance, for loving "darkness 
rather than light." It makes us believe the law of 
God and Jesus Christ to be more lax than it is j and 
it makes us believe our own life and character to be 
better than they are : and these two reasons amount, 
in many persons, to unconquerable inducements. 
But let them now call to mind, that no physician 
who saw his patient at ease would disturb that ease, 
except it were to save his life ; and then undoubtedly 
he would, if he was true to his trust. In the same 
manner the careless, negligent, sensual and thought- 
less ; and not only they, but another description of 
character, worse, it is to be feared, than they; namely, 
such as are not forgetful in other things, but in this 
particular concern of religion do purposely and by 
design put it from them, cast it out of their thoughts 
by a positive act of their will. These must be called 
upon, again and again, to behold their danger, and 
to view their condition earnestly, and truly, and 
really. 

They are at ease in their ignorance; but what 
is ease which ends in perdition ? It is beyond all 
doiibt an ease which will become the sorest of 



all evils, worse than any terror, any disturbani 
which inquiry and reflection can produce j and re^ 
flection is recommended by an assurance, that it 
will lead to good. You will allow it possible for a 
man to be in the wrong way, and not to be tliiukingi 
of the way he is in ; to be entirely careless about it. 
And how is such a person ever to be brought into i 
the right way, except by opening his eyes, coming; 
to the light, taking up the matter and consideration! 
of religion in earnest, and with seriousness. It ig 
utterly necessary that something should be done in 
order to save his soul, and this must be the begin-i 
ning of the work. It signifies nothing to alleg^4 
that this disposition to religion and to serious refleo-t 
tion is natural to man. This may be allowed to bei 
true, but is nothing to the purpose j for the questioai 
is really come to this, whether our souls are tOi 
perish, or this disinclination, whether natural or not, 
be got the better of. " 

One would suppose that light was always more 
grateful than darkness, knowledge than ignorance : 
but our Saviour knew it to be otherwise ; he knew 
what was in man j he knew, that though lost and 
bewildered, though not seeking their way, but going 
on unconcerned, and not knowing whither, by j 
reason of the darkness which surrounded them, yet 
they would turn away from that light which alone 
could guide them in safety; — ^that if they could obtain 
for themselves any thing like ease, though it werai 
only that false ease which results from inconsideiv, 
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ateness, insensibility, and ignorance, and that upon 
the most unfit subject of which men can remain 
insensible or ignorant ; they would prefer even that 
to the anxieties which they foresee must follow, from 
entering upon religious meditation and inquiry. And 
to every argument and every ple4 which may be 
offered, or which may pass in our minds in favour of 
putting aside the thoughts of religion, this single string 
of conclusions is an answer : 1. That it is by religion 
alone that a sinner can be saved. S. That religion 
can have no effect where it has no influence. 3. That 
until we come to think, to ponder, to ruminate upon 
religion, it is impossible that we should acquire its 
instruction ; and still more impossible, that we should 
feel its power, its authority, its rule and direction, in 
the regulation of our hearts, and in the government 
of our lives. 



II. 



FEAR A RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE. 

Proverbs xiv. 16. 

A rcise manfeareth, and deparieth from evil. 

The beginning of religion in tlie heart is a subject 
of curious inquiry; it is also more than cunous, it is 
of great practical importance. But it appears that 
there is no sufficient reason for supposing that it is 
in all men alike, or rather, the same in all goo4, re- 
ligious men, as it is in those who become such ; both 
experience and reason seem to speak the contrary. 
If we refer to the operations of God's Holy Spirit, 
we shall not be able to collect any authority for 
limiiing them to a particular mode, or for saying 
that it must either be sudden or slow, early or late, 
more or less frequent or powerful. It surely may 
be all these, and in very different degrees in dif- 
ferent times, and in different men. Nor yet, if we 
refer to the natural influence of what is usually 
called principle, have we any rule for saying, that 
religion must either necessarily, or that it does 
usually spring from the same cause. Different men 
are affected by different motives ; and what sinks 
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deep into the heart of one man, makes little impres- 
sion upon another ; and this depends not only upon 
a difference of disposition, which yet is vei-y great, 
but upon a difference of circumstances, which are 
various beyond computation. Stiil, if we do but 
really become religious, from whatever origin we set 
out, we are authorised to hope that our religion will 
Bave us. 

Thus it is, that religion sometimes, not seldom 
indeed, has a violent origin in the soul, and begins 
in terror : " A wise man feareth, and departeth 
from evil." The punishment of men's crimes over- 
taking them in this world, brings them to reflection, 
and reflection brings them to God. And not only 
does the punishment of the law effect this change, 
but the punishment of misery which men endure in 
consequence of losses either in their health, or for- 
tune, or reputation. These are stings which sin 
inflicts, and we hope that they are sometimes avail- 
able to repentance. We know but too well that they 
do not always answer their pui-pose ; because we 
know, that when the frights or pains are over, men 
go back to their old courses. This may be a fre- 
quent, but it is a deplorable case ; for little can be 
ioped for from lessons and admonitions addressed 
to a conscience upon which even the experience of 
danger, and mercy, and suffering takes no hold: 
one cannot indeed say, makes no impression, but 
takes no firm and abiding hold. First, then, let 
those who have suffered either alarm or affliction by 
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reason of their sins, and under the visitations conse> 
queut upon sin, yet who, so soon as the calamity or 
fear is passed, forget it, and return to their vices 
with as much greediness as ever, let them know that 
they are far gone, and deep sunk in iniquity. " They 
have," as the Apostle expresses it, " yielded their 
members servants of sin unto sin ;" not merely sin* 
ners, but slaves of sin, chained to their vices, under 
the dominion, and in no slight sense, in the posses- 
sion of the father of sin. Secondly : Repentance, 
though violent in its beginning, though founded in 
what some will call a base motive, the dread of pu- 
nishment, may yet be sincere ; and if sincere, it will 
be effectual. The shock which the mind receives 
may loosen and imlix that hardness of the soil into 
which the seeds of religion would never before peDe> 
trate. All chastisement is not lost ; grief is not 
always wasted. There is a " godly sorrow, a sorrow 
unto repentance." Many may cry out not for form, 
but in perfect sincerity of heart, " we are grieved for 
our oiFences, and laden with the burden of our sins ;" 
and true religion may spring from the sense and 
weight of this burthen. 

Again : It is in misei7 and distress, though not 
the misery and distress brought on by our sins, but 
uncoimected with them, that religion sometimes has 
its origin. Ease, and prosperity, and wealth, and 
pleasure, and gaiety, and diversion, are sadly unl'a- 
vourable to the impressions of religion ; they are 
not irtconsistait with these impressions ^ to say that, 




would be to say more than the truth ; but they are 
advetse to them. " How hardly shall a rich man 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ;" that is, one 
either intent upon acquiring riches, or addicted to 
the pleasures which riches procure, and lost in them 
altogether : and it may, perhaps, be difficult to find a 
person who is not in iault by one or other of these 
means. However, what ease and wealth efface, tlie 
troubles of adversity write and engrave deeply on 
the heart. Seriousness is, above all things, necessary 
to the reception of the word ; therefore, whatever 
makes men serious, prepares them for becoming 
disciples of Christianity. Sickness, poverty, disap- 
pointment, the house of mourning, the loss of our 
family, the death of our friends, do tend powerfully 
to produce seriousness, to show us the folly, and un- 
reasonableness, and end of that levity and giddiness 
which have taken up our time, from which we have 
drawn our delights. It seems impossible to be se- 
rious, and not to thiidt of God and of religion. It 
is possible in the height and flow of spirits, pleasures 
and enjoyments ; it is possible also in the eagerness 
uid huny of business, not to think of those things 
at idl. But when pleasures fail, when pain and 
misery come in their place, when employment fails, 
when we can no longer follow it, or when distress is 
fioinc upon us ; then we naturally draw and turn to- 
"*rds that which was, and is, and always will be a 
grand concernment, whether we have been accus- 
tomed to reflect upon it or not. Yet even- in this 
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case, and even in any case, we may, if we pleasCj' 
avoid the subject j we may shut our eyes against;: 
or turn them aside from any object, how great soever, 
or however near ; but it is an unnatural effort so 
to do. 

Thirdly : A great and loud call upon the con- 
science of the most thoughtless and hardened sinner, 
is any thing which puts him in mind of the uncerJ-> 
tainty of his life, or gives him reason to expect that 
_it will be short. The common course of human 
mortality, though it ought to be the most affecting 
consideration in the world, does not much affect us : 
it has lost its force by its familiarity : but particular 
admonitions have, with most men, their influence. 
It is something to see our companions go down into 
the grave. It is more when they are of our own 
age, our own apparent strength, habit and constitu-- 
tion of body ; more still when they appear to have 
hastened their end by the same practices to which 
we have been addicted. But many, who will not 
take warning from others, begin for the first time to 
be startled and alarmed by what they feel in them- 
selves — symptoms of danger and decline in their own 
bodies. There may be fatal symptoms, and known' 
to be so ; there may be dangerous symptoms, and 
known to be so ; there may be symptoms and inward 
sensations of which we know little : but all these are 
strong and loud calls. There are two opposite 
courses which men take upon this occasion : the one 
is to put from them, obstinately and strenuously. 
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the-tboughts of approaching death ; the other is, to 
prepare and make themselves ready for it. And it is 
in this last way (not, we may hope, unfrequently) that 
religion begins in the heart, and begins too with an 
operation which is finally snceessful. Above all 
things we must avoid the following thought, that it 
is to no pui-pose to begin to be religious now. From 
religion having hitherto made no impression upon 
us, it does not follow that it can make none. We 
are altered — our case is altered : we have not, as in 
times past by, a long life before us ; schemes of fu- 
turity in prospect ; and death and judgment, sure 
indeed, but lying at the end of a long train of 
worldly hopes. Let our souls experience the benefit 
of this change ! Why should we suffer depressions 
-of mind, body or estate, waste of years, lapse of life, 
w ithout drawing from them religious advantages, 
^Hiuch they are capable of yielding ; some amend- 
^PtteDt, some improvement at least in the condition of 
our souls ? Itepentance, be it how or when it may, 
will, if sincere, be accepted in Jesus Christ, If 
it -amuld produce reformation, supposing life and op- 
portunity to be allowed, it may be, in the sight of 
I tiod, the same as if it did. This is true, and there- 
fore it is not impossible tliat even the repentance of 
> death-bed may be effectual. But it is only not 
4f08gible ; to say that it is an uncertain depend- 
tt», is to say too little for it. It is only not impos- 
■^ because it is only not impossible to give to it 
th* wncerity which is required in repentance ; and 
it i» absolutely hnpossible for the person himself to 



be assured of tliat sincerity, or to tlistinguish it frodl ■ 
tliose fits of" remorse and penitence which he and 
every sinner has a thousand times felt, and felt in 
vain, because they passed away witli the alarm and 
danger which produced them. And this is still 
more true, when it is the beginning of religion in 
the heart, when there has been no religion in that J 
place before. We must not therefore speak of the 1 
extremity of a death-bed ; but of some serious case 
short of that, which is, when men are reminded by 
their bodily constitution that their time is drawing 
towards its conclusion, yet have enough both of 
sti-ength and life left to carry, if they will, their 
good resolves into execution ; not only to repent, 
but to reform, to put their repentance, by their fii- 
ture conduct, to the proof, whether it be sincere or 
not. If it be sincere, it will bo accepted ; if it be 
not, which in this case the effect upon our lives will 
show, let not the grace or mercies of God be acir _ 
eused, because no acceptance is promised to such re- 1 
pentance. This, therefore, is a case, in all respects, 
capable of generating religion in the sonJ, and of 
giving proofs of it ; and therefore it is thought to 
be highly probable, that saving religion frequently 
begins in the soul from this cause, and under those 
circmnstances. 

Fourthly ; Pain itself, abstractedly consideretCfl 
has a close connexion with religious sentiment, in- ' 
asmuch as it induces us to reflect what creatures we 
are, and what we are liable to ; particularly, what 
inexhaustible stores of punishment and misery are in 



the hands of our Creator, when he pleases to use 
them, that is, when insulted or despised mercy is 
turned into correction and exemplary justice, which 
is the case when the denounced and forewarned judge- 
ment of God upon sinners comes to be executed. 
What torment can even the touch of his hand in- 
flict ! Let a person under the agonies of pain re- 
flect, what it must be to exist for ages in that con- 
dition ; and yet that his sins may bring him to this, 
and worse. Tlie risk, the danger, the very chance, 
the very possibility of such a thing coming to pass, 
must rouse, one would suppose, every fear in his 
nature i must put him upon considering betimes, 
liow he may secure himself against it ; and when he 
tinds, which he soon will do, that his only security 
is repentance and change, he betakes himself in 
earnest to those resources. 

It may now be remarked very obviously, that 
though what has been stated may be allowed to be 
a true representation, yet it may be deemed a base 
and unworthy beginning of religion in the heart ; it 
may be said, that if the principles of men are no 
better than those, they are principles lodged in the 
Tcry lowest part of our nature, and have nothing in 
than of dignity or virtue. Religious obedience, 
_ jTDvidcd it be sincere, from whatever cause it pro- 
it Hill at last, will afler a little time, produce un- 
nnded love and gratitude to our God of so great 
de* ; will finally avail us, and work our eternal 
liktion. 

kVOl. 1. C 
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THE STIRRING OF CONSCIENCE. 

Ephesians II. 1. 

And you hath he quickened who were dead in tre^ 
passes and sins. 

The quickening and stirring of conscience withiB 
us, are sometimes the first signs of a renewed and re- 
generated soul. There have been disputes concern- 
ing this principle of conscience, its origin, nature, 
extent ; but all sides agree in one thing, namely, 
that it may be dead for a time in the human breast 
without any energy or activity whatsoever, 

The causes of this torpor and deadness, or rather 
the circumstances under which it is found, have 
been often assigned. In many cases, I am afraid, it 
takes place so early in life, that the person can hardly 
be said to have ever known what the remonstrances 
and admonitions of conscience were. His conscience i 
may be said to be dead-born. He remembers not 
the time when he found any clieck concerning any 
action which he set himself to do. If there was any 
pleasure or gratification in view; if there was any 
thing to be got by the action ; that was all he 
sidered about it : its being right and its being wroi 
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iiumediio part of his deliberation, nor was he put 
upon asking this question by any thing which he felt 
mthin him. This state of complete depravity is the 
effect of a totally neglected education, and of being 
at the same time thrown, when very young, amougst 
profligate examples, 

Neither of these causes is sufficient to produce the 
effect by itself; but both causes, acting in conjunc- 
tion, may produce it. If good principles have been 
early instilled by means of a virtuous, or any thing 
like a virtuous education, there will be some con- 
science left, there will be a conscience perceived, let 
the person so brought up fall into what society or 
amongst what examples he may. His conscience 
may not cairy him safe through these dangers, may 
not have preserved him from vice and wickedness 
(that is a different question) ; but a conscience will 
be there, will be felt. 

Again : Let the education, that is, any precise and 
particular instruction, have been ever so much or so 
culpably neglected, yet let even that rude uninstructed 
pind come amongst examples of goodness, or even 
bfa^ clear of dissolute and profligate examples, and 
^^mucience will be heard. Examples themselves are 
education ; good and virtuous examples the best of all 
education ; even innocent and harmless society will 
produce (or, however, suffer) the natural growth and 
production of conscience in minds the most ignorant. 
iJut when a mind, perfectly ignorant, uninstructed, 
1 uneducated, falls at first into debauched and 
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profligate society, then it is possible that conscience 
may never spring up ; its influence over the heart 
may never have a commencement. This cruel case 
can never happen but in the instance of parents who 
are wicked themselves, and undesignedly perhaps, 
but very effectually, communicate their wickedness 
betimes to their children, or in the instance of 
ehildi-en deprived from the beginning of a paredt'f 
care, and not only so, but from the beginning alsg 
thrown into bad hands, and into bad society. It is 
of these instances we were speaking, when we said 
that there are many unhappy persons in the world* 
who never remember the time when they were sensi-> 
ble of any feeling or compunction of conscience 
within them, of any distinction indeed between right 
and wrong. 

But, secondly, I will now suppose a more general, 
and a more natural state, that of a conscience really 
formed in the breast, and, in some degree at least, 
performing its office. This once living conscience 
may, by various means, be reduced back to a state 
of death and insensibility; nay, it often is so. 
Almost any course of sin will do it, as to that sin. 
Men always enter upon sinful courses under strong 
temptation : they may go on in them afterwards 
under less ; but the temptation which first seducea 
them into vice is usually strong. There is a con-i 
science at first repelling, remonstrating, rebuking j 
but then there is a violent temptation to be opposed. 
Conscience is overcome : it resists afterwards witt 
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less force, and is again overcome : its remonstrances 
are now weaker — 4;hey are not heard ; being heard^ 
they are set aside. This takes place repeatedly and 
frequently, with a constant abatement and diminu* 
tion of strength and force on the part of conscience* 
The sin, after this, is committed, and conscience is 
silent. This is the regular effect of any course of 
sin, as to that sin. Let any habitual sinner compare 
himself at one time with himself at another time ; 
his former sensations, his remorse, his uneasiness, 
his scruples, his fears, when he first entered upon a 
course of sin, with his sensations, or rather, with his 
want of sensations, now that he has for some tim^ 
been confirmed in it — ^let him make this compari- 
son, and say whether the case be not with him as we 
have described it. 

But the misfortune goes farther : any course of sin 
^whatever weakens the power of conscience not only 
as to that sin, but as to all. Either the person reflectift 
that it is to no purpose to guard against other sinS) 
whilst he knowingly, constantly, and wilfully goes on 
in this ; or else the principle itself of conscience, by 
being so often overpowered and beaten back in this 
instance, has lost its spring and energy in all in- 
stances. Almost all, even the greatest sinners, have 
begun with some particular vice. The first en- 
croachment upon innocence and upon conscience 
Was made by some single species of offence to which 
they were tempted ; but the rottenness spread. A 
general and complete depravity of character may 
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transgression ; because conscience, which has been 
put to silence, not by one or two oppositions, but by 
a course of opposition to its remonstrances, ceases to 
execute its ofBce within that man's breast ; so that s 
conscience which was once alive may be reduced to 
a state of death and insensibility. 

There are passages of Scripture which expressry 
relate to this state, and to a recovery and restoration 
from it, and which ought therefore to be remem- 
bered J and in the first place our text, and what 
follows it : " And you hath he quickened, who "were 
DEAD in trespasses and sins ; wherein in time past ye 
walked according to the course of this world, accord- 
ing to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that now worketh in the childien of disobedience : 
among whom also we afl had our conversation in 
times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the de- 
sires of the flesh and of the mind ; and were by na- 
ture the children of wrath, even as others. But God, 
who is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith 
he loved us, even tchen we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Christ." Eph. ii. 1. 
And the same idea is repeated. Col. iii. 3. 

There is also another remarkable text in the same 
epistle, V. 14. which has relation to the same subject, 
*' wherefore he saith, awake thou that slecpest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light." 
The place in which this text is found, and the sub- J 
ject concerning which St. Paul is in that place dis- J 
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toursing, show sufficiently that the sleep here meant 
waiis the sleep of the conscience. Awake thou that 
sleepest ; rouse thyself from that state of moral and 
religious insensibility in which thou liest, ''arise 
from the dead/' from being dead in sin and tres- 
passes ; so deeply sunk in evil courses as to have be** 
come altogether without perception or consciousness 
of their guilt or danger, which is being dead in this 
respect. 

Speaking of a particular case in his epistle to 
Timothy, St. Paul saith, " she that liveth in pleasure 
is dead while she liveth ;" that is to say, is going on 
without taking heed to that living principle of con- 
science which forms our spiritual life. This is very 
true ; and it is more general than St. Paul here has 
occasion to state it. He that liveth in pleasure, en- 
grossed and taken up with the thoughts and pursuits 
of pleasure, is dead whilst he liveth ; has no time, 
no inclination, no disposition for listening to any 
dictates of religion or of conscience. With respect 
to these, therefore, he is dead; his conscience is 
dead within him; his neglected, opposed, unavail- 
ing, rejected conscience, speaks no more, no more 
renews efforts which have now been long and totally 
disregarded. It is silent, and it is the silence bf 
death. 

Now this is a state of the soul, which of all others, 
^rhaps, most requires the assistance of God's Holy 
Spirit. This, in some measure, is intimated by the 
very term, and metaphor, and comparison which are 





made use of, that of death. A dead man cannot 
raise himself to life again ; it must be by an energy 
from without ; by the help and power of some other 
than himself that life is recovered, if it be recovered 
at all. In like manner, the vohintary powers, leith- 
out being aided and stre?igthened by tlie lioly in* 
fluence of God's spirit, may be entirely unable to 
restore a dead conscience to its office in the human t| 
breast. 

What is intimated by the language and manner of 
speaking, on the subject in Scripture, is confirmed 
by our own consciousness, and fay our experience. 
Nothing is so hard to be accomplished as rejorma- 
lion; nothing so difficult as to change the heart: 
nothing in this world so arduous as to rouse a dead 
and sleeping conscience, to bring back lost prin^. 
ciples, to rectify depraved affections, to break vicious 
habits J more especially, vicious habits of mind and 
thought. Vicious habits of action, though difficult, 
ai-e more easy to be managed than vicious habits of 
mind and thought. In proportion to the difficulty 
is the necessity for help. In proportion to the diffi- 
culty, must we have recourse to his all powerful help, 
with whom all things are possible, all things are easy, 
" Who then shall be saved ?" was the Apostle's quefr*. 
tion. " With God all things are possible," wa* oup 
Lord's answer. 

What then is the practical use of these reflections?. 
What are the fit sentiments to entertain, the fit con- 
duct to pursue ? 



We know that conscience tnay be silent and dead : 
is it silent and dead in us? We know that it mai/ be 
80 weak and feeble, that in point of fact, it does not 
govern our lives at all. Is this our case ? If it be, 
we have a great work to go through before we can 
be in a state to form any reasonable hopes of salva- 
tion ; namely, the restoring conscience to its office 
and its ene:^. The first thing to be done towards 
it is to sue earnestly for the help of God Almighty's 
spirit : that is the first thing. Our prayers obtain- 
ing, and our endeavours sincerely co-operating with 
that help, will carry us through the work ; nothing 
else will. 

Secondly, when we find the whisperings of conscience 
renewed ; when we find sensations of religion, after a 
long absence and forgetfulness, returning j when we 
find spiritual emotions, unfound and unfelt before, 
or, if formerly felt, long disused ; when we find the 
quickening and stirring of good principles and good 
thoughts within us, then may we be assured that the 
work is begun. We may then take comfort : we 
hive much cause for rejoicing : we are in the hands 
of God : we experience the first sign at least of a 
renewed, regenerated soul. It is our business to re- 
joice in it, to cherish it most carefully. 

The^rjf sign, I said — but it must still depend 
Bpon ourselves. From what we perceive, we have 
good reason to hope that power is given us from 
•tpve, if we will use it. Whilst we were without 
>fl thought, all concern, all fear, all anxiety about 
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our religious state, we were in the worst o 
ble conditions, we were in the condition which the 
Scripture calls being dead in sin. That is not our 
condition now. We trust that we are quickened, 
that we are raised again to a spiritual life by the 
operation of God's spirit. 

But what is the duty belonging to this situation, 
supposing us to be right in our judgement ? " Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for 
it is God that worketh in us both to will and to do." 
This is the text for us to meditate deeply upon : this 
text describes our duty. St. Paul, who wrote it, so far ■ 
from thinking that any promise, any assurance, any I 
perception of the assistance of God's spirit, was a 
reason for negligence, remissness, want of firmness, 
and care and perseverance on our part ; makes it the 
very ground of his exhortation to exert ourselves to 
the uttermost. We are not only to work, but to 
work out, that is, to persist to the end in working, 
our salvation ; and why? why particularly? even be- 
cause " it is God that worketh in us." For this is 
the argument : spare no efforts, no endeavours on 
your part, that you may not lose, that you may not 
forfeit, that you may not miss of the incalculable 
benefit of that spiritual succour which God in his 
mercy is now vouchsafing unto you — of that regene- 
ration which is now beginning. 




IV. 



OUR DEAREST INTERESTS TO BE PARTED WITH 

I RATHER THAN ENDANGER OUR DUTY. 
i 



Matthew v. 29. 

't/iy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it 
'Jrom thee: Jbr it is frofitahle for thee that one of' 
thy members should perish, and not that tiiy -whole 
body should be cast into hell. 



I SHALL first set about to explain these words, 
which may seem a little difficult to understand ; then 
consider the advice they contain ; and lastly, the 
reason that is given for it. 

Now the word " offend," in this expression, " If 
thy right eye offend thee," signifies corrupt, seduce, 
tempt to sin. If thy right eye tempt thee to sin, 
pluck it out ; otherwise what has the eye to do with 
being cast into hell, or how should the plucking it 
out save the whole body from being cast into hell ? 
I suppose likewise, that the right eye in this verse, 
and the right hand in the verse following, is said of 
any thing we set our hearts upon, or take delight in. 
Tfce right eye and the right hand are mentioned as 
being most dear to us, most precious for their use 



and strength, and so properly represent to us soni 
of our pleasures, habits, or gains, which beconj 
almost as dear to us, and as difficult to part wit! 
The body being cast into hell, signifies our beinj 
condemned at the day of judgement to the punish- 
ment of hell ; so that our Saviour's admonition is 
this, that whatever in any manner draws us into 
vice, however unwilling we be to part with it, must 
nevertheless be given up and quitted, rather than 
suffer it to endanger our salvation. A rule perfectly 
reasonable in itself, as any man can see and own 
upon the bare mention of it : a rule it is of great con- 
sequence to be observed, and yet in fact and in prac- 
tice very little, if at all, regarded ; for where shall 
you find a man sacrificing an advantage or pleasure, 
any profit or amusement he is engaged in, to his 
virtue? Men have a different way of satisfying 
themselves. Provided a pleasure, situation, or pro- 
fession be not in itself, strictly speaking, criminal, 
whatever crimes it may lead to, or tempt them to, 
they venture upon it ; they see no reason for avoid- 
ing it, and when they are engaged in it, they find 
the comfort in vice so strong, that there is no power 
in them to withstand it ; they soon begin to hope 
that God, who knoweth whereof we are made, will 
make allowance for their frailties and infinuitics, and 
will not require more purity and exactness than such 
a man in such a situation is capable of. 

Now our Lord's i-ule would have taught them aa- 
other doctrine, and a different train of arguing. It 



does not suppose that what we are required to give 
up is of itself sinfu! ; but provided it draw or lead 
us into temptation or into sin, the text tells us, that 
is reason enough for avoiding or resigning it, nay, 
insists in effect upon our parting with it ; for with- 
out so doing, we shall not find the strength or vio- 
lence of the temptation it brings, an excuse for the 
vice it tempts us into. The right eye and the right 
band are of their own nature to be retained, are 
what God has given us, and must be supposed to 
mean, what is in its own nature allowable and inno- 
cent ; yet when this right hand and eye offend, that 
is, seduce, corrupt, tempt us to sin, they are never- 
theless to be cut off and plucked out, otherwise the 
whole body will be cast into hell. It will not serve 
us to plead that we were led away by that which was 
moRt dear and natural to us, and, in other respects, 
most beneficial and advantageous. We were bound, 
our Saviour tells ns, to part with it, whatever It cost 
Ui. So that on all occasions, before we urge or ex- 
pect to avail ourselves of this plea, of this strength 
of temptation, it behoves us to weigh well, whether 
Aere be no way of avoiding it, if we cannot resist 
U; if there be any such way, we are thus to avoid 
it, cost it what it will, be it ever so inconvenient or 
ing so to do. This is what our Saviour in 
e text commands us. 

a much may serve to explain our Saviour's di- 
^fCtion. A& to the application of it, every one must 
Wfj^ it for himself, to his own particular case ; and 



there are few that have not, one way or other, a case 
to apply it to. By way of making what has been 
said more plain, let one or two examples be taken to 
show the force and use of the precept before us. 

Suppose now in our calling, or business, or pro- 
fession, there be some underhand, unlawful gains or 
practices, about which we cannot satisfy ourselves, 
but which we have ever been accustomed to, and 
which, moreover, are so common in our way of life 
and occupation, that we cannot cany it on to any 
tolerable advantage without them, what is to be 
done ? If we will believe our Saviour, and go by 
his rule, the advantage we gain by these practices, 
be it ever so considerable, and the calling too, if it 
be not worth the following without these advantages, 
must be given up. Here is a right eye to be plucked 
out, and a right hand to be cut off, and it matters' 
not what we lose, or how loath we are to lose it. 
The way of life may not be unlawful in itself, nor 
reckoned so ; yet if it have certain temptations to 
dishonesty, and if we, from habit, education, or any 
other reason, cannot withstand them, nothing re- 
miiins but to get free from them, and betake our- 
selves to a course of life, if not so beneficial, more 
innocent and safe. 

Or, secondly, it may happen that the situation we 
are placed in exposes us too much to the vices of 
drunkenness or debauchery ; that is, affords tempta- 
tions and opportunities, more than, with our pro- 
pensities to those vices, we can withstand, or actually 



do withstand. The same rule obtains in this case as 
' in the last ; that is, we must not attempt to set up 
these temptations, or the violence of them, as an ex- 
cuse for our compliance, so long as we had it in our 
power to get out of the way of such temptations. It 
is to be feared that many, instead of avoiding or 
abandoning a situation for the reasons mentioned, 
on the contrary seek and court such on this veiy ac- 
count, in order to find the gratification wliich their 
vices and follies present to them : so opposite is the 
practice of mankind and their duty. 

Another thing, which it is oftentimes necessary 
to give up on this ground, and what is given up 
with more pain and unwillingness than almost any 
thing, is company, and sometimes friendships. We 
<io not choose our companions or friends always 
' for their virtues ; nor, to say the truth, ai'e men 
always agreeable in proportion to their virtues ; so 
that it shall happen, that a very licentious un- 
principled person may have found such means to 
delight and entertain us, to insinuate himself into 
our affections, that we may perceive very great 
pleasure in his society. Now admitting it possible, 
that a man may preserve his own virtue uncornipted 
by a course of intimacy with a profligate companion, 
it ii but barely possible, Tliis is what we remember 
St. Paul says, " Evil communications corrupt good 
ttinners. Be not deceived." Let friends, or 
pj ttsociates, cry aloud ; Eat and drink while we 
I hwe life, for to-morrow we die : make use then of 
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the time ; for after we are dead, there is 
for enjoyment — we become as we had never been 
born. Yet, says the Apostle, " Be not deceived." So 
here, whatever resolutions we may make, there are 
many nngnarded seasons in a course of intimacy* 
when your friend will of course endeavour to bring 
you into some way of thinking and acting with him- 
self; and you will find your horror and fear of vice 
decline and wear off by degrees, when it is made fa- 
miliar to you in the example and conversation of 
your friend. Now if this be the case, and we shall 
find it so in fact, however we may reason about it, ^ 
there seems to be nothing left for a man who pays 9 m 
proper attention to his virtue, and to our rule in the 
text, but to renounce and break off all such acquaint- 
ance absolutely. This is hard and difficult, we say ; 
but be it recollected, that Christ knew it to be so ; <■ 
for he takes his examples from things the most pain- ■ 
fill and severe. This instance, it is true, requires 
more than ordinary resolution, for we may have the 
censure of the world, as well as our own inclination 
to struggle with. But I can only say that they both 
are to be set at nought, when our duty and the 
vation of our souls are at stake. 

But we proceed to consider the reason oui* Savii 
gives for this command. " It is profitable for thefi 
that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell." 

Every sound plan of religion, and consequently 
the plan of the Gospel, is only putting men in the 
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best way of promoting their own happiness, and pro- 
viding for their own interest. It is on our own 
account, for our own sake.s, after all, that we are 
bound to perform the laws of our religion, because 
ourselves only will be the sufferers by the violation 
of them. For the present, possibly, we may have to 
undergo some mortification, or pain, or self-denial ; 
and yet it is our real pleasure and happiness, upon 
the whole, that is aimed at by the prohibition. AS 
we are obliged and willing to take a very bitter me- 
dicine, ur suffer a very painful operation, not for the 
soke of tormenting ourselves for the present, but in 
order to amend our health for the future ; so is the 
case with every thing we suffer, or every thing we 
give up on the score of religion : that is, it is with 
a view of being bettered and benefited by it at the 
conclusion. If we give up father, mother, and bro- 
ther, and sister ; or, as this expression further de- 
notes, riches, and honour, and pleasures, and diver- 
aions, or any thing else we take delight in, it is 
to receive tenfold reward, and in the world to come 
life everlasting. The severest trials we are put upon, 
if we ore to cut off our right hand or pluck out our 
right eye, (such is the instance before us,) it is that 
our whole body may not be cast into hell ; it is to 
escape those punishments which will be, beyond all 
comparison, more grievous to be borne, than any 
tiling we ever experienced. Certainly we are not, 
uid possibly we could not have been made acquainted 



with the particulai' kind or state of happiness we are 
to enjoy, or the punishment we are to undergo, ia 
the next world ; but we may be sure it is in Godteil 
power to make them both such as will far exceed ' 
any thing we can get or lose in this world, any plea^ 
sure that sin can give us, any pain that virtue costs 
us. This much is intimated, or rather plainly de- 
clared, by the words of the text, that what we shall 
suffer hereafter for our sins is as much beyond any 
thing we can suffer here by giving them up, as the 
destruction of the whole body is beyond the loss of 
a single limb. And then, surely, our Saviour had a 
right to charge us to suffer the one rather than 
suffer the other. 

It is to be lamented that men cannot be brought 
to understand, that they are to act in the business 
of their religion only upon the same principles and 
grounds that they act upon in their own common con- 
cerns and transactions, A situation or pursuit, how- 
ever pleasant or delightful at present, if we foresaw 
that it would lead to nothing but min and disgrace, 
we should quit most certainly in common prudence. 
In like manner, if we had made any advantages for the 
present, tliough apparently considerable ; and if we 
observed that they were veiy uncertain advantages 
which the next day or even hour might take away, 
I suppose that we should prefer a smaller, but more 
regular return, which might be trusted to always. 
Now it is but this, and no more than this, that we 



are required to do by Christ's command. Sin, be it 
ever so pleasurable or ever so profitable, must not 
be long ; its pleasures and its profits must end with 
our lives, generally much sooner : but who shall 
count, who shall say what or when will be the end 
of the misery it brings us to ? If we gain the whole 
world and lose our own souls, you may remember 
who it is that hath said it profiteth nothing. Few, 
or rather, be it said, 72one, ever went through more 
for their religion than St. Paul ; yet he could say, 
and he had every reason to know, " that his suflfer- 
iiigs were not worthy to be compared with the 
glory that shall be revealed :" all the struggles, all 
the self'denial, all the pains we go through to pre- 
jserve our virtue, will meet with, we may be assured, 
3 proportionable reward, a far more exceeding 
weight of glory. 

Upon the whole, then — to sum up the doctrine of 
the discourse, — if there be nothing in our business, 
condition, or manner of life, which tempts us to 
practise deceit, injustice, or any thing which we 
cannot reconcile to our consciences ; if it does not 
lireed in us pride, covetousness, desire of worldly 
wealtli, and the contempt of eveiy thing beside ; if 
there Ire nothing in our way of life, company, or 
pleasures, which leads to drunkenness, revelling, or 
Fxcess of any kind, we may think ourselves very 
happy, and have cause to be thankful. If there be 
my such occasions or temptations more than we 
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can withstand, or in fact do withstand, it is the 
command of our Saviour — and the express command 
which none can alter — that we fly from them though 
it oblige us to suffer as much as the loss of a right 
hand or eye ; though we give up an advantage ever 
so great, or part with a pleasure we are ever so 
fond of. 
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IV. 



A SENSE OP SIN TO BE KEPT UP IN OUR MINDS. 

FSALM XL. 15. 

For innumerable troubles are come about me ; my 

sins have taken such hold upon me that I am not 

able to look up ; yea^ they are more in number 

than the hairs of my head, and my heart hath 

failed me. 

A CONVICTION of sin is oftentimes the beginning of 
religion in the heart. It is oftentimes a source of an- 
guish and despair. Yet» with all its bitterness and 
all its danger, it produces a frame of mind more 
hopeful as to salvation than insensibility. I do not 
mean that it is more hopeful than the reasonable 
satisfaction and assurance which arises in the heart 
from the recollection of a well-spent life, or even of 
sincere, broken, and imperfect endeavours after such 
a life \ but it is more comfortable than- unconcemed- 
ness, for that has no recollection to build upon. It 
is the property of a man (and, God knows, there 
are millions such), who, when danger is at hand, 
seeks security by shutting his eyes against danger. 

Now all who feel within themselves a strong con- 



viction of their sin, I desire they will go to the texl 
I have read to you. It describes their case ; 
exposes their feeling and their sufferings, and 
leads them into the right direction. The words of the 
text bear about them the marks and tokens of reality. 
It seems impossible to entertain a doubt but that 
the person who wrote them was at that time labouF- 
ing and struggling under powerful workings and im* 
pressions of conscience ; under a deep sense of guilti- 
ness before God, and of the shame and misery, se\f-i 
condemnation and debasement, which belong to such 
a condition when it is perceived. Perhaps it is more 
than we ought to presume, and more than the truth^ 
that this person was a greater sinner than the genei^ 
rality of men. It might be only that he perceivei 
his condition ; and there is as much difference be- 
tween the man who does, and the man who does not 
perceive his situation, as between two sinners of very 
unequal magnitude. 

Let us now see how the inward compunctions and 
stirrings of the writer's conscience operated ; what 
thoughts it raised in him, what expressions it drewi 
from him. 

Plrst, He is covered not only with remorse 
fear, but with confusion. " My sins have taken such' 
hold upon me, that I am not able to look up." It in 
a strong, significant expression, " have taken such^ 
hold upon me," for they do indeed take hold ; theji 
seize the mind. The remembrance of sin, with th«9 
reflections which belong to it, possesses, where it 



;r8, the whole sou! ; and it ought to do so. As 
they take hold of the thoughts, so they do of the 
iipirits. Men are disturbed in their spirits by the 
evils of life : but sin, when understood, makes the 
evils of life nothing ; it displaces them, by presenting 
something more near to us than they are. Tlie force 
with which sin perceived, sin understood, seizes the 
spirits and the thoughts, is well expressed by the 
P«alraist, when he tells of their taking hold of him. 
*' And they ovenvhelm him with shame and con- 
fusion." It was not the shame of men, for his sins 
might be unknown to them : it was not that sort of 
conAision which he alludes to, but it was shame and 
confusion before God. And this very often exists in 
reality ; nay, so much so, that the man who has 
never felt it ought to doubt with himself whether 
rdigion be indeed within him. It is a different 
dung from the shame of men : it is a secret humili- 
tion and debasement, when we call to mind our 
iviour, as towards God. The Publican in the 
il would not so mucli as lift up his eyes unto 
^wn- He felt his humiliation and self-debase- 
wcnt; yet was it entirely between his God and him. 
The Pharisee saw him afar off, but it is not said tliat 
he Raw the Pharisee, or that he was moved by the pre- 
Jieoce of men, or by any consideration of the presence 
(^men : nay, the contrary must be taken for granted, 
to gire proper force and significance to the parable. 
Itaurt be taken on the Publican's part, to have been 
I Koet and dose communication with his Maker. 
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Now observe the progress of t)ie Psalmist's me- 
ditations : " My sins have taken such hold upon me, 
that I am not able to look up ;" and why? You hear 
the reason : " They are more in number than the 
hairs of my head." This is to perceive sin. When 
we begin to see our sins as tliey arc, they crowd and 
multiply upon us beyond number. An ordinary 
mind, or a man in an ordinary state of mind, bears 
nothing, possibly, in his memory as touching his sins^ 
but a few flagitious, very vicious actions, if he has in I 
the course of his life been guilty ot any. But thestill 
cannot, in the worst men, be said to be more iai 
number than the hairs of his head. It is only when 
a man comes to think more deeply and closely upon 
the subject, that he is made to perceive the number 
of his sins, and understand them, as the Psalmist did. 
Let us place fairly and fully before our eyes the laws 
of God. Let us call to mind, not slightly, but 
thoroughly, our thoughts, our affections, our desires, 
and passions ; what has passed within, as well as what 
hath passed without us : and lastly, our words, and 
actions, and conduct ; not in a few great instances of 
flagrant offences, which may, indeed, or may not be 
really more sinful, but are more strikingly such, _be- 
causc coming under human laws and opinions, I say, 
let us not confine our attention to these, which we are 
apt to do ; but direct it to the examination of our 
conduct in its ordinai-y course. I^et us do this, and 
we shall see that our sins are more in number than 
the hairs of our head. For example ; What is it which 



B owe to God, which we know to be due to him ? 
• To love him with all our heai1,s, with all our souls, 
and with all our strength." Have we done so? 
Have not, on the contrary, our lives been a constant 
iailure of duty in this very article? Wherein have we 
come up to this rule ? Wherein have we not come 
short of it ? Yet it is both our rule and our reason. 
The rule carries our obligation no farther than reason 
cairies it. Such a being, sueh a benefactor as God 
is, is entitled to our love, and to be loved with all our 
hearts, with ail our souls, and with all our strength. 
Deficiencies, therefore, in this respect, are sins 
truly and actually sueh. 
' Then, as to mankind, our benevolence is to be as 

wng as our self-interest : we are to love our neigh- 

lur as ourselves. Self-interest is a motive of action 
tally strong and powerful enough ; benevolence 

igbt to be equally strong and powerful ; it ought 
to be so : for that is tlie meaning of the rule. Yet 
is it so ? 18 it any thing like it ? Here, therefore, we 
must see in ourselves a humiliating deficiency of duty. 

Again : look to the ten commandments themselves : 
look not to their letter, but their spirit ; look to them 
a« expounded, in some instances, by our Lord liimself 
iii Ids sermon upon the mount, and consequently as 
justly admitting the same exposition in other Jn- 
Btanees ; look to then- comprehension and extent, to 
what lias been well called their sp'triiitality ; and 
then bring your conduct to the touchstone, that is to 
wtjt the test and criterion of rectitude, and we shall 



waiit little to convince us of the niultituile of our 
sins, to humble us under the hand of God. It 
makes no difference, that others have as much cause 
for as much self-accusation as we have, or some mor^ 
and even greater ; it makes, in reality, no difference 
in the case. We ought to recollect this in particular, 
because we are ever ready to think it does. But 
must look to ourselves alone. We must make 
comparison, except that between our conduct and 
our duty. This comparison being honestly made, 
our failings and offences will appear numerous be- 
yond calculation. And can this be thought upon 
without concern — a deep and fixed concern ? What 
says the Psalmist ? " My heart hath failed me ;" 
contemplation of his sins made his heart sink vritl 
him. If it be not so with us, is it that our sins are 
less and fewer, or is it not that we care less about 
them ? We do not choose to review or contemplate 
them at all. When we find ourselves in danger, we 
wish to become insensible of it. We have it in our 
power to turn away our thoughts and attentions from 
subjects that we dislike ; and we exercise this power 
with respect to our sins. If it were not so, it would 
be with us as it was with the Psalmist — " our heart 
would fail us ;" the number and vileness of our sins, 
our failure of duty to God, our transgressions of th( 
purity of his laws, our deficiency to man for God*8 
sake, would overpower us. 

But, thirdly, what was the turn and direction 
thought which these reflections produced in the mil 
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o£ the Fsdmist ? It was a flying to God the Almighty 
for aid and mercy : ^* Withdraw not thou thy mercy 
from mC) O Xx)rd. O Lord, let it be thy pleasure 
to deEver me ; make haste, O Lord, to help me.'' 
He felt that his situation demanded mercy and 
a88istance,-«-^mercy that would spare, — ^mercy that 
would forbear to inflict the punishment due to past 
sins ; and assistance to be delivered from their power 
for the future. And there was no time to be lost : 
** Make haste, O Lord, to help me/* The bonds 
and burden of his sins were what he groaned under. 
The deliverance, therefore, which he meant, was the 
deliverance from that burden and from those bonds. 
The help he called for, was divine aid in working 
that deliverance. 

Now if this turn and direction of thought was 
rightly and properly produced in the Psalmist's mind 
by the recollection of his sins, much more do they 
befit a christian; because Christ, the author and 
high-priest of our religion, came expressly into the 
world to save sinners, to enable them to turn to 
God, and to call upon them to do so. 

If the sinner under the law, which the Psalmist was, 
could cry out for mercy, much more the sinner under 
grace. If the Psalmist could hope for aid and help 
to be delivered from sin, much more the christian 
for the aid and help which is promised of the Holy 
Ghost. But then, this recourse to God by Christ, 
this prayer and supplication, must be sincere. With- 
out sincerity no good can be expected from the 
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prayer j and if it be sincere, it must necessarily ii 
poll; and include a resolution against sin. For 
man can pray sincerely against sin, while he is 
wilfully and voluntarily indulging himself in it. It 
is contradictory and impossible, equally under the 
law as under the Gospel, equally under one dispensa- 
tion as another, under the law as under the Gospel. 
Can we wonder that notliing comes of such prayers ? 
But if we truly withstand our sins, let them have 
been what they will, aid, and help, and mercy may 
be asked for. Indeed they will be asked for, and 
sought with earnest strivings and contentions of the 
spirit in prayer. In every heart, touched as the 
Psalmist's was with the perception of sin, his feelings 
will produce his prayers : and, blessed be God, we 
have in Christ the best assurance that the thing 
asked, so asked, will be obtained. 
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V. 



USE AND ABUSE OP THE MERCY OP GOD IN THE 
REDEMPTION OP MANKIND BY CHRIST. 

EccLES. V. 5, 6. 

Concerning propitiation^ be not without Jear to add 
sin unto sin ; and say not, his mercy is great, and 
he will he pacified for the multitude of my sins; 
for mercy and wrath come from him, and his in- 
dignation resteth upon sinners, 

I XNOW not so much good advice drawn up in so 
little compass any where as 'in the chapter which 
we have quoted ; nor of that advice, any part so im- 
portant as that which I have read to you in the text. 
We are all naturally inclined to lean and presume 
much upon the mercy of God ; and this presumption 
cannot be combated by any general arguments, be- 
cause the foundation of it is right. It is certainly 
true, that the frame of nature, the multitude which 
we see of contrivances, evident contrivances, and 
provisions for the happiness of sensitive beings, be- 
speak the good will and kindness of the Creator ; 
and of that good will, a plain and obvious part 
and consequence is, condescension to our infirmities. 




and mercy to oiiv faults. It is not only rational, 
but unavoidable to expect this. Tlie language of 
Scripture, if we go to that for infonnation, comes up 
in this respect to the intimations of nature. Through- 
out the whole book, God is described as loving, 
affectionate, patient, compassionate, and long suffer- 
ing to liis human creation : so tliat when we con- 
ceive of God as a merciful being, we think of him 
very truly. But then the question is, in what man- 
ner, and to what extent, we may apply tliis considera- 
tion to our own conduct. 

First, then, when we apply it to console ourselves 
under any imperfection of character, owing to in- 
vincible weaknesses either of body or mind, we apply 
it rightly, God has not fixed a certain measure or 
standard of virtue, which every person of eveiy sort 
and degree must come up to, in order to be saved ; 
that were not the part" of a merciful judge. He pro- 
portions liis demands of duty to onr several capacities, 
justly estimated, and faithfully exerted. It may be 
true, that he who has employed extraordinary en- 
dowments well, will be recompensed with a liigher 
reward than he who has employed inferior endow- 
ments well ; but still one as well as the other will be 
rewarded. He who ' had doubled the ten talents 
which were entrusted to him, was set over ten cities ; 
whilst he who had doubled the five talents was set 
over five cities ; but both were rewarded, both also 
. highly rewarded, though differently, 'i'herefore, any 
inferiority to others in our natural abilities, any dif- 



Acuities or disadvantages we laBour under, which 
others do not labour under, need not discomfort us 
at all. They are made up to us by God's mercy, 
who will finally accommodate his judgment to those 
difBcultics and disadvantages so far as they are real. 
And the same allowance, which we hope will be 
vouchsafed to our constitutional infirmities (so far as 
they are both real infiimities and invincible infirmi- 
ties), will also be extended to the difficulties we labour 
under, by reason of the circumstances and condition 
in which we are placed j whether these difficulties be 
ignorance for want of education and opportunity, or 
prejudice by reason of a wrong education, and a de- 
pendance upon those into whose hands we were com- 
mitted ; or error or superstition arising from these 
causes : for all such defects, so long as they are, pro- 
perly spcaldng, involuntary, and not brought on or 
increased by our own act, we humbly rely upon the 
mercies of God, and we are not going too far in our 
reliance. 

Secondly : When for any sin into which we have 
been unhappily betrayed — yet without a course and 
fcoW/ of sinning in the same manner, or at least with- 
out a regular plan of a sinful life — we trust for par- 
ion in God's mercy through Christ, our trust is well 
founded. This is the very case, as I apprehend, 
which St. John had in his thoughts, when he tells us, 
Aat " if any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
ritlier, and he is the propitiation for our sins." 
" If any man sin" (that is, if any man be acci- 



dentally betrayed into single instances of sin without 
a plan or system of sinning), we have Jesus Christ 
interceding for our forgiveness. 

Thirdly ; When our past life has not only been 
chequered by casual omissions and commissions, but 
has been stained and polluted even by habits of 
licentiousness, or by a course of unjust and iniquitous 
conduct ; still, if we look up to God's mercy, only so 
as to quicken and inspirit us to a speedy and resolute 
breaking off' ol" our vices, I believe a,ud trust that w^J 
do not abuse that mercy, let our past case or our part.a 
conduct have been ever so bad. " 

The true and sound distinction which we should 
continually bear in our mind, is no other than this — 
whilst we think of God's mercy only with a view to 
sins which are past strictly and exclusively, then it 
can hardly happen but that we shall judge rightly of 
it, and according to truth ; but when we think of it 
with relation to our future sins, then we are in very 
great danger of mistaking and of misapplying it ; and 
the mistake may have, indeed necessarily must have, 
the most dreadful effects upon our final welfare. 

I cannot mark this distinction more strongly, thu 
by desiring you to compare attentively what is saidu 
the text with what is said by St. Jotm in the passa 
just now quoted from his Epistle. Both passa 
speak oi propitiation ; that is, of the means whereby« 
we may obtain pardon. Hear what St. John says o 
it : " If any man sin, we have an advocate with t 
Father J and he is the propitiation for our sins.^ 



Next hear what the text says of it : " Concerning 
propitiation, be not witliout fear to add sin unto 
sin." You will observe, that one passage speaks in 
terms of encouragement ; the other in terms of 
warning. And the truth is, that one passage s-peaks 
in relation to sins which are past, strictly and ex- 
clusively; the other speaks in relation to sins that 
are yet future. When St. John tells us, that " if 
any mnn sin, we have in Jesus Christ an advocate 
and a propitiation," he supposes a person to he re- 
viewing liis past life, to be distressed by the memory 
of his former sins ; and then he points out a relief 
and source of comfort to his distress, by telling him 
that he has with God an advocate and a propitiation 
for the sins under the sense and recollection of which 
he is sinking. \Vhen the author of Ecclesiasticus 
wanis us solemnly " concerning propitiation" (the 
same subject of which St. John speaks), by bidding us 
" not to be without fear to add sin unto sin, and not 
to say, his mercy is great, he will be pacified for the 
multitude of our sins;"- — and when lie farther reminds 
us, that "wrath as well as mercy came from him ;" — he 
^lies his advice to a different supposition : he sup- 
poies a person to be doubting and deliberating with 
himself concerning his future conduct ; either con- 
wniiiig gome particular sin which he is tempted to 
commit, or concerning the general course of his 
fiiture behaviour ; and he charges such an one against 
fcnnpiig into the deliberation the account or con- 
■wltion of God's mercy, so as to encourage liimself 
VOL. I. E 




thereby in giving way to the temptation by whi 
he is urged. By this view of the subject the t' 
passages are rendered consistent, and the importani 
distinction upon the subject rendered visible. 

We may proceed, therefore, to describe the cases 
in which we misapply the consideration of God's 
mercy, and act in opposition to the council delivered, 
in the text. 

First, then, we misapply tlio matter, when thi 
thoughts of God's mercy beget in us ease under our 
past sins, and this ease makes us less afraid of repeat- 
ing them. In minds not sufficiently thoughtful, if 
you in any way take away or diminish the terror or 
pain which they suffer from what they have done, you 
in the same proportion render them apt and willing 
to do the same thing again. But it is only so with 
minds which are not sufficiently thoughtful : in a 
mind seriously disposed, and which rightly considers 
its situation, the contrary effect will take place ; the 
sense of past forgiveness will produce gratitude ; gra- 
titude will produce love ; and love will increase, not 
diminish, the dread of offending anew. Suppose a 
malefactor under sentence of death, looking forno- 
thing but the execution of that sentence, should 
receive assurance, or even hopes of pardon ; no doubt 
tiiis intelligence would take off much of the load 
which weighed down his spirits — much of the ps 
of his condition : but ought this relief and alleviatii 
to make him go and be as wicked as ever ? If it di) 
so, no one would say that ho was an object of clemen* 
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or mercy, let the clemency and mercy of the prince 
be in themselves ever so great. Wherefore, I repeat, 
that whenever the ease and comfort which ive draw 
from the contemplation of God's mercy, in respect 
to past sins, is carried forward to the future, so as 
to make us with more readiness give way to tempta- 
tion, it is grievously and dangerously abused. 

But, secondly, the method above described is an 
indirect method of applying the mercy of God to the 
encouragement of our sins, that is to say, the con- 
sideration of God's mercy renders us easy under the 
past ; and ease under pa-st transgressions, seiTes to 
make us less scrupulous and difficidt in complying 
with returning temptations. But there is also a more 
dii-ect way in which we can7 our presumption upon 
God's mercy to the deceiving of our consciences ; 
and that is, when we argue with ourselves in this 
maimer*, when in deliberating concerning any par- 
ticular siTis which we are induced to commit, we say 
witin'n ourselves, if God be so gracious, forgiving, and 
merciful, as religion teaches us that he is, he will not 
be extreme to condenm nie fortius single offence — 
this one addition to the number of my sins. Now 
l\iU is what may be called simiing upon a p/aii, and 
making the goodness of God the foundation of the 
plan ; which is a very different case from resorting to 
the mercies of God in the case of past sins. Suppose 
a prince of the mildest and most placable character 
mid be informed concerning a malefactor, that he 
i committed the crime of which he was accused, 




expressly depending upon forgiveness beforehand, 
would not this be a reason for withholding the mercy . 
which had been thus perverted ? It certainly would. 
Again, thirdly, this reliance beforehand goes some- 
times to a greater extent. It goes the length of 
keeping men in a course of sins ; because so often as 
men think of their condition, the first thing that fills 
their thoughts, is the abounding inexhaustible mercy 
of God : and the first effect of that meditation is, that 
if it so abound, and be so inexhaustible, they may still 
hope for salvation, although they go on to continue 
their pleasures and their practices. Now I will tell 
you what is properly meant by calling God's mercy 
abounding and inexhaustible, Tliis is meant by it — 
that whatever be the quantity, or amount, or kind, or 
degree of our past offences, if we sincerely and truly 
repent and cease from them, their fonner enormity 
need not make us despair of pardon : but it relates 
solely to the past — it has nothing to do with the 
future, because it is then only applicable, when a 
reformation for the future takes place. Extensive as 
that mercy is, the case of a person intending to con- 
tinue in sin does not come within it ; that intention 
totally excludes the application, 

Upon the whole, the brief statement of the case 
IB this. It is certainly true that God is merciful, 
but we are not authorised to use or apply the con- 
sideration of God's mercy any otherwise than to 
guard us against despair for our past sins, to quicken 
and incite us to reformation for the future, and to 



support and comfort us when we feel that reformation 
in ourselves beginning. If we go farther than this, 
and think of God's mercy when we are deliberating 
concerning some sin which we are about to commit, 
either concerning our continuance in some old, or 
entrance upon some new, course of sin, we are sure 

' to think of it improperly, and to build hopes and 
conclusions upon it which we are not authorised to 

I entertain. I know nothing which can be a more 
powerful preservative against this turn of mind, and 
this fatal delusion, than the wise and solemn warning 

I of the text : "Concerning propitiation, be not without 
fear to add sin to sin, and say not his mercy is great, 

' he will be pacified for the multitude of my sins ; for 
mercy and wrath come from him, and his indignation 
resteth upon sinners." 
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VII. 

THE EFFICACY OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 

(part I.) 

Hebrews ix. 26. 

Now once in the end of the world hath he appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

The salvation of mankind, and most particularly 
in so far as the death and passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ are concerned in it, and whereby he comes 
to be called our Saviour and our Redeemer, ever has 
been, and ever must be, a most interesting subject to 
all serious minds. 

Now there is one thing in which there is no 
division or difference of opinion at all ; which is, that 
the death of Jesus Christ is spoken of, in reference 
to human salvation, in terms and in a manner, in 
which the death of no person whatever is spoken of 
besides. Others have died martyrs, as well as our 
Lord. Others have suffered in a righteous cause as 
well as he ; but that is said of him, and of his death 
and sufferings, which is not said of. any one else. 
An efficacy and a concern are ascribed to them, in the 
business of human salvation, which are not ascribed 
to any other. 
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What may be called the first Gospel declaration 
upon this subject, is the exclamation of John the 
Baptist, when he saw Jesus coming unto him : " Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world/* I think it plain, that when John called 
our Lord the Lamb of God, he spoke with a relation 
to his being sacrificed, and to the effect of that sacri- 
iice upon the pardon of human sin : and this, you will 
observe, was said of him, even before he entered upon 
his ofl&ce. If any doubt could be made of the meaning 
of the Baptist's expression, it is settled by other places, 
in which the like allusion to a Lamb is adopted ; and 
where the allusion is specifically applied to his death, 
considered as a sacrifice. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, the following words 
of Isaiah are, by Philip the evangelist, distinctly ap- 
plied to our Lord, and to our Lord's death. " He 
was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; and like a lamb 
dumb before his shearers, so opened he not his mouth ; 
in his humiliation his judgement was taken away, and 
who shall declare his generation ? for his life is taken 
from the earth :" therefore it was to his death, you 
see, that the description relates. Now, I say, that 
this is applied to Christ most distinctly ; for the pious 
eunuch, who was reading the passage in his chariot, 
was at a loss to know to whom it should be applied. 
" I pray thee,'' saith he to Philip, " of whom speaketh 
the prophet this ? of himself or of some other man ?" 
And Philip, you read, taught him that it was spoken 
of Christ. And I say, secondly, that this particular 
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part and expression of the prophecy being appHed 
Christ's death, Cannes the whole prophecy to the sai 
subject : for it is undoubtedly one entire prophi 
therefore tlie other expressions, which are still stronger, 
are applicable as well as this. " Ho was wounded for 
our transgressions ; he was bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him ; and 
with his stripes we are healed ; the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all." There is a strong an( 
very apirosite text of Saint Peter's, in which the aj 
plication of the term " Lamb" to our Lord, and the 
sense, in which it is applied, can admit of no question 
at all. It is in the 1st chapter of the 1st epistle, the 
18th and 19th verses : " Forasmuch as ye know, thati 
ye were not redeemed with corniptible things, but>) 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a tam/i without 
blemish and without spot." All the use 1 make of 
these passages is to show, that the prophet Isaiah, six 
hundred years before his birth ; Saint John the Bap^ 
tist, upon the commencement of his ministiy ; Siuofe 
Peter, his friend, companion, and apostle, after 
transaction was over, speak of Christ's death, uniet 
the figure of a /amh being sacrificed ; that 
having the effect of a sacrifice, the effect in kindj 
though infinitely higher in degree, upon the pardMi 
of sins, and the procurement of salvation ; and thi 
this is spoken of the death of no other person whafe 
ever. 

Other plain and distinct passages, declaring tbf 
efficacy of Christ's death, are the following : Hebrei^ 
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7^ 2t>. " Now once in the end of the world hath he 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 
Christ was once oflfered to bear the sins of many j 
and unto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation." And in the 
xth chap. 12th ver. " This man, after he had offered 
one sacrifice for sin, for ever sat down on the right 
hand of God, for by one offering he hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified." I observe again, 
that nothing of this sort is said of the death of any 
other person ; no such efficacy is imputed to any other 
martyrdom. So likewise, in the following text, from 
the Epistle to the Romans : ^ While we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us j much more then being 
now justified by his blood we shall be saved from 
wrath through him ; for if, when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more being reconciled we shall be saved by his 
L life." j " Reconciled to God by the death of his Son j" 
therefore that death had an efficacy in our rccon- 
dliation ; hut reconciliation is preparatory to sal- 
nljon. The same thing is said by the same apostle 
in \ai Epistle to the Colossians : " He has reconciled 
U8 to his Father in his cross, and in the body of his 
flesh through death." What is said of reconciliation 
n these texts, is said in other texts of sanctification, 
"iiichalso is preparatory to salvation. Thus Hebrews, 
1. 10. ** we are sanctified i" how ? namely, " by the 
of the body of Christ once for all :" so again 



in the same epistle, " the blood ot Jesus is called 
blood of the covenant by which we are sanctified.' 

In these and many more passages, that lie spi 
in difiFerent parts of the New Testament, it appei 
to he asserted, that the death of Chnst had an efficj 
in the procurement of himian salvation. Now th( 
expressions mean something : mean something sub- 
stantial. They are used concerning no other person, 
nor the death of any other person whatever. Thei 
fore Christ's death was something more than a eoj 
fimiation of his preaching ; something more than a 
pattern of a holy and patient, and perhaps voluntary, 
martyrdom ; something more than necessarily ante- 
cedent to his resuiTcction, by which he gave a grand 
and clear proof of human resurrection. Christ's death 
was all these, but it was something more ; because 
none of these ends, nor all of them, satisfy the test 
you have heard — come up to the assertions and de-i 
clarations which arc delivered concerning it. 

Now allowing the subject to stop here j allow! 
that we know nothing, nor can know any thing 
cerning it, but what is written ; and that not! 
more is written, than that the death of Christ had & 
real and essential effect upon human salvation 
have certainly before us a doctrine of a very peculiar, 
perhaps I may say, of a very unexpected kind, in soi 
measure hidden in the councils of the divine natui 
but still so far revealed to us, as to excite two grei 
religious sentiments, admiration and gratitude. 
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That a person of a nature different from aii other 
men ; nay superior, for so he is distinctly described 
to be, to all created beings, whether men or angels ; 
united with the Deity as no other person is united ; 
that such a person should come down from heaven, 
and suffer upon earth the pains of an excruciating 
death, and that these liis submissions and sufferings 
should avail and produce a great effect in the pro- 
curement of the future salvation of mankind, cannot 
but excite wonder. But it is by no means improbable 
on that account : on the contrary it might be rea- 
sonably supposed beforehand, that if any thing was 
disclosed to us touching a future life, and touching 
the dispensations of God to men, it would be some- 
thing of a nature to excite admiration. In the world 
in which we live, we may be said to have some know- 
ledge of its laws, and constitution, and nature : we 
have long experienced them : as also of the beings 
mth whom we converse, or amongst whom we are 
conversant, we may be said to understand something : 
It least they arc familitir to us : we are not surprised 
™i appearances which every day occur. But of the 
worid and the life to which we are destined, and of 
the beings amongst whom we may be brought, the case 
•altt^her different. Here is no experience to ex- 
[Wb things ; no use or familiarity to take off sur- 
p™^ to reconcile us to difficulties, to assist our 
^prehension. In the new order of things, according 
totlw new laws of nature, every thing will be suitiiblc ; 
nitablt to the beings who arc to occupy llic future 



world ; but that suitableness cannot, as it seems to 
me, be possibly perceived by us, until we are ac- 
quainted with that order and with those beings. So 
that it arises, as it were, from the necessity of things, 
that what is told us by a divine messenger of heavenly 
affairs, of affairs purely spiritual, that is, relating 
purely to another world, must be so comprehended 
by us, as to excite admiration. 

But secondly ; partially as we may, or perhaps 
must, comprehend this subject, in common with all 
subjects which relate strictly and solely to the nature 
of our future life, we may comprehend it quite suf- 
ficiently for one purpose ; and that is gratitude. It 
was only for a moral purpose that the thing was re- 
vealed at all : and that pui*pose is a sense of gratitude 
and obligation. This was the use which the apostles 
of our 'Lord, who knew the most, made of their 
knowledge. This was the turn they gave to their 
meditations upon the subject ; the impression it left 
upon their heaits. That a great and happy Being 
should voluntarily enter the world in a mean and low 
condition, and humble himself to a death upon the 
cross, that is, to be executed as a malefactor, in order, 
by whatever means it was done, to promote the at- 
tainment of salvation to mankind, and to each and 
every one of themselves, was a theme they dwelt upon 
with feelings of the warmest thankfidness ; because 
they were feelings proportioned to the magnitude of 
the benefit. Karthiy benefits are nothing compared 
with those which are heavenly. That Ikei/ felt from 
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the bottom of their souls. That, in my opinion, we 
do not feel as we ought. But feeling this, they 
never ceased to testify, to acknowledge, to express 
the deepest obligation, the most devout consciousness 
of that obligation, to their Lord and Master; to 
him whom, for what he had done and suffered, they 
regarded as the finisher of their faith, and the author 
of their salvation. 
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THE EFFICACY OF THE DEATH OP CHRIST CO] 
SISTENT WITH THE NECESSITY OP A GOCi 
LIFE ; THE ONE BEING THE CAUSE, THE OTH; 
THE CONDITION, OF SALVATION. 

(PART U.) 

Romans vi. 1. 

TfTial sliall we say then f shall wc continue in 
that grace may abound ? God forbid. 

The same Scriptures, which represent the di 
of Christ as having that which belongs to the dea 
of no other person, namely, an efficacy in procurii 
the salvation of man, are also constant and uniibi 
in representing the necessity of our own endeayoi 
of our own good works, for the same pui-pose. Thi 
go further. Tliey foresaw that in stating, and 
more when they went about to extol ami magniij^ 
the death of Clu'ist, as instrumental to salvatit 
they were laying a foundation for the opinion, tl 
men's own works, their ovm virtue, their peraoi 
endeavours, were superseded and dispensed wi1 
In proportion as the sacrifice of the death of Chr 
was effectual, in the same proportion were these li 
necessary ; if the death of Christ was sufficient, if 



redemption was complete, then were these not neces- 
saiy at all. ; They foresaw that some would draw this 
consequence from their doctrine, and they provided 
against it. 

It is observable, that the same consequence might 
be deduced from the goodness of God in any way 
of representing it : not only in the particular and 
peculiar way in which it is represented in the re- 
demption of tJie world by Jesus Christ, but in any 
other way. Saint Paul, for one, was sensible of this ; 
and, therefore, when he speaks of the goodness of 
God even in general tenns, he takes care to point 
out the only true turn which ought to be given to 
it in our thoughts — " Despisest thou the riches of 
his goodness and forbearance, and long-sufFering ; 
not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee 
to repentance?" as if he had said, — With thee, 1 
perceive, that the consideration of the goodness of 
God leads to the allowing of thyself in sin : this is 
not to know what that consideration ought in truth 
to lead to : it ought to lead thee to repentance, and 
to no other conclusion. 

Again ; when the apostle had been speaking of the 
nghteousness of God displayed by the wickedness of 
iiittt, he was not unaware of the misconstruction to 
Wnich this representation ^vas liable, and which it 
wd, in fact, experienced ; which misconstruction he 
"■tcs thus, — " We be slanderously reported, and 
•ffle affirm, that we say, let us do evil that good may 
••Oe." This insinuation, however, he regards as 



nothing less than an unfair and wilful perversiou 
of his words, and of the words of other Christian 
teachers : therefore he says concerning those who did 
thus pervert them, " their condemnation is just :" 
they will be justly condemned for thus abusing the 
doctrine which we teach. The passage, however, 
clearly shows, that the application of their expressions 
to the encouragement of licentiousness of life was an 
application contrary to their intention ; and, in fact, 
a perversion of their words. 

In like manner in the same chapter our apostle 
had no sooner laid down the doctrine, that " a man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of the law," 
than he checks himself, as it were, by subjoining this 
proviso; " Do we then make void the law through 
faith ? God forbid : yea, wc establish the law :" 
Whatever he meant by his assertion concerning faith, 
he takes care to let them know he did not mean 
this, " to make void the law," or to dispense with 
obedience. 

But the clearest test to our "purpose is that, 
doubtedly, which I have prefixed to this discourse. 
Saint Paul, after expatiating largely upon the "grace," 
that is, the favour, kindness, and mercy of God; 
extent, the greatness, the comprehensiveness of tl 
mercy, as manifested in the Christian dispcnsati 
puts this question to his reader — " What shall 
say then ? shall we continue in sin, that grace i 
abound ?" which he answers by a strong negative- 
" God forbid." What the apostle designed in tl 
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passage is sufficiently evident. He knew in what 
manner some might be apt to construe his expressions : 
and he anticipates their mistake. He is beforehand 
with them, by protesting against any such use being 
made of his doctrine ; which, yet he was aware, 
might by possibility be made. 

By way of showing scripturally the obligation and 
the necessity of personal endeavours after virtue, all 
the numerous texts which exhort to virtue, and ad- 
nionisb us against vice, might be quoted ; for they 
are all directly to the purpose : that is, we might 
quote every page of the New Testament. " Not 
every one that saitb unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the 
will of my father which is in heaven." " If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them." In both 
these texts the reward attends the doing : the pro- 
mise is annexed to works. Again ; " To them, who 
by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory 
and immortality, eternal life : but unto them that 
ere contentious, and obey not the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness, tribulation and anguish upon every 
»oul of man tfiat doeth evil.'* Again ; " Of the 
which," namely, certain enumerated vices, " I tell 
you before, as I have also told you in time past, that 
they, which do such things, shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God." These are a few amongst many texts 
rf the same effect, and they are such as can never 
k got over. Stronger terms cannot be devised than 
lAu are here used. Were the purpose, therefore, 
VOL. I. F 



simply to prove from Scripture the necessity of virtual 
and the danger of vice, so far as salvation is con- 
cerned, these texts are decisive. But when an answer 
is to be given to those, who so interpret certain pass- 
ages of the apostolic writings, especially the passages 
which speak of the efficacy of the death of Christ, or 
draw such inferences from these passages, as amount 
to a dispensing with the obligations of virtue ; then 
the best method of proving, that theirs cannot be a 
right interpretation, nor theirs just inferences, is, by 
showing, (which fortunately we are able to do,) that 
it is the very interpretation, and these the very in- 
ferences, which the apostles were themselves aware 
of, which they provided against, and which they 
protested against. The four texts, quoted from the 
apostolic writings in this discourse, were quoted with 
this view ; and they may be considered, I think, as 
showing the minds of the authors upon the point ia 
question more determinately, than any general ex- 
hortation to good works, or any general denunciation 
against sin could do. 1 assume, therefore, as a proved 
point, that whatever was said by the apostles con- 
cerning the efficacy of the death of Christ was said 
by them under an apprehension, that they did not 
thereby in any manner relax the motives, the obli- 
gation, or the necessity of good works. But still 
there is another important question behind ; namely, 
whether, notwithstanding what the apostles have said, 
or may have meant to say, there be not, in the nature 
of things, an invincible inconsistency between the 






efficacy of the death of Christ, and the necessity of a 
good life ; whether those two propositions can, in fair 
reasoning, stand together j or whether it does not 
necessarily follow, that if the death of Christ be 
efficacious, then good works are no longer necessary; 
and, on the other hand, that, if good works be still 
necessary, then is the death of Christ not efficacious. 
Now, to give an account of this question, and of 
the difficulty which it seems to present, we must bear 
in mind, that In the business of salvation there are 
naturally and properly two things, viz. the cause and 
the condition ; and that these two things are different. 
We should see better the propriety of this distinction, 
if we would allow ourselves to consider well what 
salvation is : what the being saved means. It is 
nothing less than, after this life is ended, being placed 
in a state of happiness exceedingly great, both in de- 
gree and duration j a state, concerning which the 
following things are said: " the sufferings of this 
present world are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed." *' God hath ia 
store for us such things as pass man's understanding." 
So that, you see, it is not simply escaping punishment, 
amply being excused or forgiven, simply being com- 
peusated or repaid for the little good we do, but it is 
infinitely more. Heaven is infinitely greater than 
mere compensation, which natural religion itself might 
W us to expect. What do the Scriptures call it ? 
[jj( Glory, honour, immortality, eternal life." " To 
D tlutt seek for glory and honour and immortality. 
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eternal life." Will any one then contend, that sala 
vation in this sense, and to this extent ; that heaveni; 
eternal life, glory, honour, immortality ; that a hap*- 
piness such as that there is no way of describing iti^ 
but by saying that it surpasses human comprehensioiii!^ 
that it casts the sufferings of this life at such a di- 
stance, as not to bear any comparison with it — -wilt, 
any one contend, that this is no more than what 
virtue deserves, what, in its own proper nature, and 
by its own merit, it is entitled to look forward to, 
and to receive? The greatest virtue that man ever 
attained has no such pretensions. The best good 
action that man over performed has no claim to this 
extent, or any thing like it. It is out of all calcu- 
lation, and comparison, and proportion above, anil? 
more than, any human works can possibly deserve. ' 
To what then are we to ascribe it, that endeavourai 
after virtue should procure, and that they will, id 
fact, procure, to those who sincerely exert them, suchl 
immense blessings ? To what, but to the voluntary^ 
bounty of Almighty God, who, in his good pleasure 
hath appointed it so to be ? The benignity of God 
towards man hath made him this inconceivably ad- 
vantageous offer. But a most kind offer may sti 
be a conditional offer. And this, though an infinitel' 
gracious and beneficial offer, is still a conditional offei 
and the performance of the conditions is as neci 
sary, as if it had been an offer of mere retributioiii 
The kindness, the bounty, the generosity of t] 
offer, do not make it the less necessary to perfoi 



tbe conditions, but more so. A conditional offer 
may be infinitely kind on the part of the benefactor 
who makes it, may be infinitely beneficial to those to 
whom it is made. If it be from a prince or governor, 
it may be infinitely gracious and merciful on his 
part } and yet, being conditional, the condition is as 
necessary, as if the offer had been no more than 
that of scanty wages by a hard taskmaster. 

In considering this matter in general, the whole of 
it appears to be very plain ; yet, when we apply the 
consideration to religion, there are two mistakes into 
which we are very liable to fall. The first is, that 
when we hear so much of the exceedingly great kind- 
ness of the offer, we are apt to infer, that the con- 
ditions, upon which it was made, will not be exacted. 
Docs that at all follow ? Because the offer, even with 
tliese conditions, is represented to be the fruit of love 
and mercy, and kindness, and is in truth so, and is 
most justly go to be accounted, does it follow that the 
conditions of the offer are not necessary to be per- 
fonued? This is one error, into which we slide, 
aguinst which we ought to guard ourselves most dili- 
f^Dtly : for it is not simply false in its principle, but 
uiost pernicious in its application; its application 
always being to countenance us in some sin which we 
will not relinquish. The second mistake is, that, 
when we have perfonne<l the conditions, or think 
dut we have perfomicd the conditions, or when we 
eodeavour to perform the conditions, upon which the 
nward is offered, we forthwith attribute our obtaining 






the reward to this our performance or endeavouri- 
and not to that which is the beginning and founda- 
tion and cause of the whole, the true and proper 
cause, naniely, the kindness and bounty of the original 
offer. This turn of thought, likewise, as well as the 
former, it fs necessary to warn you against. For i% 
has these consequences : it damps our gratitude td' 
God, it takes off our attention from Him. 

Some, who allow the vecessitif of good works to- 
salvation, are not willing that they should be called' 
conditions of salvatikn. But this, I think, is a di- 
stinction too refined for common Christian appre- 
hension. If they be necessary to salvation, they 
are conditions of salvation, so far as I can see. It 
is a question, however, not now before us. 

But to return to the immediate subject of our dis- 
course. Our observations have carried us thus far \ 
that in the business of human salvation there are two 
most momentous considerations, the cause and the 
conditions, and that these considerations are distinct. 
I now proceed to say, that there is no inconsistency 
between the efficacy of the death of Christ and thfl 
necessity of a holy life (by which I mean sincere eo* 
deavours after lioliness) ; because the first, the dea& 
of Christ, relates to the cause of salvation ; thesecondj 
namely, good works, respects the conditions of sal* 
vation ; and that the cause of salvation is one thuigji ' 
the conditions another. 

The cause of salvation is the free will, the fnt 
gift, the love and mercy of God. That alone is tht 



swwee and fountain and cause of salvatuHi, tine origin 
from which it springs, from which all our hopes of 
attaining to Jt ai'e derived. This cause is not in 
ourselves, nor in any thing we do, or can do, but in 
God, in his good will and pleasure. It is, as we have 
before shown, in the graciousness of the original offer. 
Therefore, whatever shall have moved and excited 
and conciliated that good will and pleasure, so as to 
liave procured that offer to be made, or shall have 
formed any part or portion of the motive from which 
it was made, may most truly and properly be said to 
be efficacious in human salvation. 

This eflicacy is in Scripture attributed to the death 
of ChrisL It is attributed in a variety of ways of ex- 
pression, but this is the substance of them all. He 
is " a sacrifice, an offering to God ; a propitiation ; 
the precious sacrifice foreordained j the lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world ; the lamb which 
takcth away the sin of the world. We are washed 
in his blood ; we are justified by his blood ; we are 
laved from wrath through him ^ he hath once suffered 
for aias, the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
us to God." All these terms, and many more that 
ore used, assert in substance the same thing, namely 
the efficacy of the death of Christ in the procuring 
of human salvation. To give to these expressions 
their proper moment and import, it is necessary to 
rHIect, over and over again, and by reflection to im- 
|Rm our minds with a just idea, what and how great 
tthiug salvation is^ for it is by means of that idea 
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alone, that we can ever come to be sensible, liow un» 
speakabiy important, how inestimable in value, any 
efficacy, which operates upon that event, must be to 
us all. The highest terms in which the Scriptures 
speak of that efficacy are not too great : cannot be too 
great ; because it respects an interest and an event, so 
vast, 80 momentous, as to make all other interest^' 
and all other events, in comparison contemptible. 

The sum of our argument is briefly this. Then 
may appear, and to many there has appeared, to I 
an inconsistency or incompatibility between the effi- 
cacy of the death of Christ, and the necessity of sincere 
endeavours after obedience. When the subject is 
properly examined, there turns out to be no such in- 
compatibility. The graciousness of an offer does not 
diminish the necessity of the condition. Suppose a 
prince to promise to one of his subjects, upon com- 
pliance with certain terms, and the performance of 
certain duties, a reward in magnitude and value out 
of all competition beyond the merit of the compliance, 
beyond the desert of the performance ; to what shall 
such a subject ascribe the happiness held out to him ? 
He is an ungrateful man, if he attribute it to any 
cause whatever, but to the bounty and goodness of 
his prince in making him the offer ; or if he suffer 
any consideration, be it what it will, to interfere with, i 
or diminish, his sense of that bounty and goodness. I 
Still it is true, that he will not obtain what is offered^ i 
unless he comply with the terms. So far his com* I 
pliance is a condition of his happiness. But 



Jiing is the offer being made at aQ. That 
in the ground and origin of tlie whole. That is the 
cause ; and is ascribable to favour, grace, and good- 
ness, on the part of the prince, and to nothing else. 
It would, therefore, be the last degree of ingratitude 
in such a subject, to forget his prince, while he 
thought of himself; to forget the cause, whilst he 
thought of the condition ; to regard every thing pro- 
mised as merited. The generosity, the kindness, the 
voluntariness, the bounty of the original offer, come 
by this means to be neglected in his mind entirely. 
This, in my opinion, describes our situation with re- 
spect to God. The love, goodness, and grace of 
God, in making us a tender of salvation, and the 
effects of the death of Christ, do not diminish the 
necessity or the obligation of the condition of the 
tender, which is a sincere endeavour after holiness ; 
nor are, in any wise, inconsistent with such obli- 
^tion. 
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IX. 

THE EFFICACY OP THE DEATH OF CHRI* 
CONSISTENT WITH THE NECESSITY OF A GOO 
LIFE; THE ONE BEING THE CAUSE, THE OTH 
THE CONDITION, OF SALVATION. 

(part iiiO 

- ' Romans vi. 1. 

IVftat shall we say tlien f Shall we continue in siitf 
that grace may abound ? Godjorbid. 



In the last discourse I said that good worbs i 
the condition of salvation ; not the cause : that thi 
cause is no other than the gratuitous aboundinj 
mercy of Almighty God. Now, though this positioil" 
was attempted to be established for the purpose of 
checking such a notion of merit and pretensions in 
ourselves as might tend to lessen in our minds t 
consideration of that goodness and love to which i 
are above all measure indebted, and by which we" 
are above all degrees obliged — though, I say, it was 
there advanced for the sake of this application, and., 
no other, yet the proposition may be again taken x 
as introductory to a second important argumeiri 
namely, the discussion of the question, which evei^ 
Christian must have heard of, between good work( 
and faith. 
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king the great Etress that is laid upon faith 
in Scripture, and the high and strong terms in which 
it is spoken of in certain passages of St. Paul's 
£pistles in particular, some persons, though they 
agreed with us in stating good works to be the con- 
dition of salvation, had at the same time alleged faith 
to be the cause. Now that is not so. Faith is no 
more the cause of salvation than good works are. 
The proper cause is distinct from either, being ex- 
clusively and solely the grace or voluntary bounty of 
Almighty God. Therei'ore it is misrepresenting the 
matter to advance faith into a different predicament, 
as I may say, from good works, by calling it the causey 
and good works the condition of salvation. In truth, 
they are neither of them the cause. They are both 
of the same nature ; they both hold the same place 
in our consideration ; by which I mean to signify, 
that so far as either of them are necessary, they arc 
of importance and efficacy as conditions only. Tliis, 
I think, ought to be carefully observed ; for it puts 
us into the true way both of comprehending and of 
trying the question between them \ which question, 
though in substance one, is capable of being sub- 
mitted to examination under three forms. 

Whether faith alone be the condition of salvation ? 
Whether good works alone be that condition ? Whc- 
tlur faith and good works be the condition, neither 
of them being, without the other, sufficient? 

Now, independently of Scripture texts, I know 
not that any one would ever have thought of making 




faith alone, meaning by fatth the belief of certain re- 
ligious propositions, to be the condition of salvation j 
because it would have occurred to every one, who 
reflected upon the subject, that at any rate faiti 
could only be classed amongst other virtues and good 
qualities, and not as that which superseded all. Be 
its excellency, or value, or obligation ever so great, it 
is still a quality of our moral nature, capable of de- , 
grees, and liable to imperfections, as our other morsl 
qualities are. Those, therefore, who contend for the 
sufficiency of faith alone, must found their doctrine, 
and we will do them the justice to allow, that they 
do found their doctrine, upon certain strong texts of 
Scripture. The texts upon which they rely are prin- 
cipally taken from the writings of St. Paul ; and they 
are these : — " Therefore we conclude that a man 
is justified by faith, without the deeds of the law." 
" Knowing that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even wc 
have believed on Jesus Christ, that we might b^ 
justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the work.* 
of the law : for by the works of the law shall no fles J^ 
be justified." " That no man is justified by the la^v^' 
in the sight of God, it is evident : for the just sha J J 
live by faith." " The Scripture hath concluded al ^ 
under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Chri»* 
might be given to them that believe." " For b^ 
grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves : it is the gift of God, not of works, les*^ 
any man should boast." " \{ thou shalt confess with^ 



tliy mouth tlie Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou 
shdt be saved." These, no doubt, are strong texts, 
and it will not be wondered at, that in conjunction 
with other inducements, tliey have led many serious 
persons to lay such a stress upon them, as to exclude 
good works from being considered even as a condition 
of salvation ; and a few perhaps to take refuge in this 
doctrine, as a ground of hope under a life of con- 
tinued sins, I say that these inferences are not to 
be wondered at, if the texts be taken by themselves. 
Scripture is to be compared with Scripture j parti- 
cular texts with other particular texts j and especially 
with the main tenor of the whole. The doctrine 
even of Transubstantiation has a text to stand upon ; 
which, taken alone, and interpreted literally, is veiy 
xtrong in its favour ; but collated with other texts, 
and explained according to certain reasonable rules 
of interpretation, the passage is capable of being 
xlispoKcd of without forcing upon us any doctrine like 
that which had been deduced from it. Now, pro- 
ceeding in this manner with the texts above cited, 
concerning the efficacy of faith, we take upon us to 
»»y, that whatever the writer of them meant by these 
•l^WMons, he did not mean to lay it down as an 
1 it^Ie to be received by his disciples, that a man 
■ Wing a wicked life, without change and without 
ifpentancc, will nevertheless be saved at the last by 
™ belief of the doctrines of the Christian religion j 
*® less did he mean to encourage any one to go on 
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in a course of sin, expressly and intentionally com- 
forting and protecting himself by this opinion. I 
repeat, that he, the Apostle, could not mean to say 
this ; because if he did, he would say what is ex- 
pressly and positively contradicted by other texts of 
at least equal authority with his own ; he would aty 
what is contradicted by the very drift and design of 
the Christian constitution ; and would say, lastly, 
what is expressly denied and contradicted by himself. 
First, he would say what is contradicted by other 
texts of Scripture, and those of the very highest 
authority. For instance, what words can be plainer, 
more positive, or more decisive of this point than our 
Saviour's own ? " Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven." There can be no doubt but that they who 
are here introduced as crying out to Jesus Christ, 
" Lord, Lord," are supposed to believe in him ; yet 
neither their devotion, nor their faith which prompted 
it, were sufficient to save them. Nay, farther ; our 
Lord, in the same passage, proceeds to tell his hearers, 
that many will say to him in that day, " Have we not 
prophesied in thy name, and in thy name have cast 
out devils, and in thy name done many wonderful 
works ?" It cannot be questioned but that they who 
do these things in Christ's name believe in Christ. 
Yet what will be their reception ? " I will profess 
unto you I never knew you." And who are they 
who shall be thus repulsed and rejected ? No others 
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than the workers of iniquity. " Depart from me, 
ye iiforkers of iniquity." The difference between 
doing good and doing evil according to another 
declaration of our Saviour, is no less than this : 
" They that have done good shall come forth unto 
the resurrection of life ; they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation." Can a greater 
distinction be made, or expressed in words more 
plain ? All the preceptive part of our Lord's teach- 
ing, especially his whole sermon upon the mount, 
may be alleged on the same side of the argument. 
And to substitute belief in the piace of the duties 
there enjoined, or as an expiation for the offences 
there forbidden, even when persevered in, would in 
eftect set aside the authority of the lawgiver. Why 
, did our Lord command and forbid these things (or 
indeed any thing), if he did not require obedience as 
a condition of salvation ? Again, every thing which 
we read concerning repentance implies the necessity 
of good works to salvation, and the inconsistency of 
had works with salvation ; for repentance is a change 
from one to the other, and can be required upon no 
other supposition than this. But of repentance we 
hear continually in the New Testament, and from 
the first to the last of the great mission of which it 
fX>ntainK the history. John the Baptist began with it 
before our Saviour's own ministry commenced, and 
M the introduction to that ministry. His call to the 
Jews who resorted to his preaching was to *' repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." That practi- 



cal virtue made an essential part of what he mean! 
by repentance is not left to be collected from the 
mere import of the word or nature of the subject, 
which yet might show it sufficiently, but is expressly 
by himself declared, " Bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance ;" — and when particular classes of men 
come to inquire of their teacher what they should do, 
his answer was a warning against those particular sins 
to which persons of their class and character were 
most liable, which is his own application of his own 
principle, and is, so far as the instances go, a direct 
and clear exposition of his meaning. All proves tbat 
a moral change, a moral improvement, practical sins, 
and practical virtues, and a turning from one to the 
other, was what he included in the awful admonition 
which he sounded in the ears of mankind. What 
his forerunner began with our Lord followed up, in 
the same sense, and with the same design. " Now 
after that John was put in prison, Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the kingdom of 
God, and saying, the time is fulfilled, and the king- 
dom of God is at hand : repent ye, and believe t 
Gospel." As our Lord preached repentance himsd 
nay, made it the burden of his preaching, so he sen'tf 
out his Apostles to do the very same. He callei^- 
the twelve, you read, and began to send them out ^ 
two by two. And, thus sent, what were they to do i^ 
" They went out and preached, that every mat* 
should repent." After our Lord's departure fron'» 
the world, the Apostles carried on exactly the sam^' 
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plan of religious instruction. They had Icamt their 
lesson too well and too deeply to change its essential 
part. " Repent and be baptized, every one of you, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
sins." *' Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out." *' The times of this 
ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth all 
men every where to repent." This is the explicit 
language the Apostle held upon the subject of re- 
pentance ; which, as hath already been observed, has 
a precise reference to a good and bad life ; and these 
texts deliver no other judgement concerning the 
matter than what their great teacher had pronounced 
before. By comparing Saint Paul's words with other 
Scriptures, we cannot overlook that well-known text 
of Saint James : *' What doth it profit, my brethren, 
though a man say he hath faith, and not works ; can 
faith save him ?" Saint James doth not here suppose 
the man hypocritically, and for some sinister purpose, 
to pretend to believe what he does not believe. The 
illustration which follows plainly supposes the belief 
to be real, for he compares it to the case of the 
devils, who believe and tremble. Now we are to 
remember that Saint James's words are Scripture, as 
well as Saint Paul's. Here, therefore, is a text, 
which precisely, and in the most pointed terms, con- 
tndicts the sense which the Solifidians put upon 
Bunt Paul's words. 

Again, a sense which virtually sets aside the obti- 
KPtion and the necessity of good works cannot be the 
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true sense of Saint Paul's words, because it is cd 
trary to at least one declared end of Christianity i 
self. The office and design of the Christian revelatigl 
is set forth in the following texts : " The grace i 
God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men." By the phrase, " the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation," is undoubtedly meant Christi- 
anity. Then for what purpose hath it appeared ? 
To do what was it published ? The test goes on to 
tell us, namely, that it sliould teach us, that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world, looking 
for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of 
the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself for us that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works. That was his object, or at 
least one of his objects, and the mean towards it 
was to teach us, that denying all ungodliness and 
woridly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world. Our Saviour hhn- 
self had before told his disciples, " that he came 
to call sinners to repentance;" and repentance, aS 
already hath been noticed, bears a necessary relation 
to good works and bad works. Agreeably hereunto, 
the benefit and blessing of Christianity, as a rev*" 
lation, is described by the Apostle Peter to consist 
in its converting efficacy ; for addressing the Je^*^ 
upon a very signal occasion, and a very short ti« 



after our Lord's ascension, when every thing was 
fresh in his thoughts, he speaks thus: " Unto you 
first, God, having raised up his son Jesus, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you 
from his iniquities." 

The question, you remember, is what Saint Paui 
meant, or rather, strictly speaking, what he did Jiot 
mean, in the several texts that have been cited in 
this discourse, and which are usually cited by those 
who may be called the advocates of faith, in contra- 
liistinction to good works. Now, although it may 
be a reasonable method of showing that a man's 
words are not to be taken in the sense which the 
letter and terms of the sentence may seem, at first 
sight at least, to convey, in order to prove that such 
sense is inconsistent with what is delivered by autho- 
rity as great as his own, or greater, and inconsistent 
also with the main drift and purpose of that very 
institution, in the administration of which, and as 
fonning part of which, the texts in question were 
HTitteu— although these points may be fairly brought 
forward in argument, yet the straight and clear way 
of showing, in any case of difficulty, in what sense a 
writer intended that his words should be understood, 
or rather in what sense he did not mean them to be 
taken, is to look to what himself has elsewhere said 
upon the same subject, and more especially to what 
he has said in the same writing. For thougli a man 
any advance what is contrary to sound reason, what 
a contrary to other authority, nay, what is contrary 




to his own professions at other times, and in oth< 
writings, yet surely his words ought not to be ini 
terpreted, if there be any fair way of avoiding it, in 
sueh a manner as to make him contradict himself in 
the same discourse. 

Now, pursuing this line of observation, we havtf 
to remark, first, that in the very same epistle to the 
Romans in which Saint Paul says, that " the just 
shall live by faith," — not only in the same epistle, 
but in the same sentence, Saint Paul tells us that 
the wrath of God is revealed against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness. By quoting, therefore, the old 
prophet's expression, " shall live by faith," he cannot 
mean to say that faith, accompanied with ungodliness 
and unrighteousness, would end in salvation. That 
indeed would be to say, not that the "just," but that 
the unjust, shall live by faith. It would be to say 
what his next words unsay, and contradict. The 
most therefore that this text, " the just shall live by 
faith," can amount to is, that though good works be 
necessary and be performed, yet, after all, it is not 
by them, otherwise than as they are the proof of 
faith, hut by that faith itself, that the just shall live. 
Again : though it be true that Saint Paid in this 
epistle concludes " that a man is justified by faitb 
without the deeds of the law," yet in the same epistle 
he had before told us, that " God will render to 
every man according to his deeds ; 
patient continuance in well doinj 
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Lj •nd honour, and immortality, eternal life; but unto 
them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil, of the Jews first, and also of the Gen- 
tiles." Therefore, his expression concerning faith, 
in the third chapter of this epistle, though strong, 
must not be so construed as to make the author 
assert the direct contrary of what he had asserted 
just before in the second chapter. Again : four 
chapters of this very epistle, viz. from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth inclusive, are occupied in delivering 
moral precepts. Let no one therefore say that moral 
precepts are indifferent, or that moral practice, /. e. 
the conduct which these precepts enjoin and enforce, 
is unnecessary — I mean in the judgement of tlie 
writer whose authority is here pleaded. Nor is it 
possible to reconcile with this opinion the two fol- 
low'mg texts, taken out of the same epistle : " The 
wages of sin is death ;" chap. vi. verse 23. " If ye 
/ive after the flesh, ye shall die ; but if ye, through 
the spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live;" chap. viii. verse 13. 

The same species of obsei"vation applies to the 
c*pistle to the Galatians ; in which epistle, it is true, 
lliat the Apostle hath used concerning faith these 
very strong terras: " Knowing that a man is not 
■justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of 
Jews Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ ; 
that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, 



and not by the works of tlie law ; for by tlie works 
of the law shall no flesh be justified." Nevertheless- 1 
in another place of this same epistle, we have thw 
following plain, clear, and circumstantial denuncia- 
tion : " The works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are these — Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasci- 
viotisness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emu- 
lations, wratli, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like ; of 
tlie which I tell you before, as I have told you in 
time past, that they which do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God." No words can be 
more positive than these, and the last words are the 
most positive of all, " shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God." Sinners like these may have been justified 
in a certain sense ; they may have been saved in a 
certain sense j that is, they may have been brought 
into a state of justification or salvation for the pi 
sent ; but they shall not be finally happy, " they si 
not inherit the kingdom of God." 

In the epistle to the Ephesians, we acknowledge 
the same observation, namely, that the Apostle hath 
spoken strong things concerning faith ; yet hath 
the same time, and in the same writing, most 
solutely insisted upon a virtuous life, and most 
tively declared that a life of sin will end in pcrditii 
Concerning faith, he hath said this : " By grace 
ye saved through faith ; and that not of yoursel 
it is the gift of God : not of works, lest any 
should boast." Concerning a life of sin, he n 
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this declaration. After having enumerated certain 
species of sins, he adds these cautionary words, which 
show his opinion as manifestly as words can show it : 
** Let no man deceive you with vain words j for be- 
cause of these things, even the sinful practices before 
recited, cometh the wrath of God upon the children 
of disobedience." 

To conclude : \Vhat the Apostle might parti- 
cularly mean by the several expressions concerning 
f^th, which have been quoted, is another question ; 
but that he did not mean to state or teach that a life 
of endeavour after virtue, if that be what we under- 
stand by good works, could be dispensed with ; or 
that a life of continued unrepeuted sin would end 
in salvation by means, or for the sjJte of any belief in 
Christ's religion, I think most evident, and would be 
so, although we were not able to settle, to our satis- 
faction, the first question, namely, what it was he did 
mean. I say, the negative proposition is most evident, 
unless we can be brought to suppose, that Saint Paul 
-^delivered a doctrine contraiy to that of our Saviour 
,^uid of the other Apostles, destructive of one de- 
^rlared end of the christian institution itself (and the 
'^end and design of any system of laws is to control 
dhe interpretation of particular parts) ; and lastly, 
'vvhat is most improbable of all, at the same time and 
Ul the same manner, directly repugnant to what he 
f has solemnly asserted and delivered at other 
t and in other places. 



THE EFFICACY OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST CONiJ 
SISTENT WITH THE NECESSITY OF A GOO» 
LIFE; THE ONE BEING THE CAUSE/fHE OTHEB 
THE CONDITION, OF SALVATION. 

(PART iv.) 

Romans vi. 1. 



JVkat shall we say then ? Shall we continue in 
that g7'ace may abound ? God forbid. 

That Saint Paul, in the texts which are usuallj^ 
quoted upon this question from his epistles, did i 
mean to say, that faith, accompanied with wicked^ 
ness of life, would end in salvation, may be cofl- 
^dercd, I think, as proved. The next inquiry is, : 
he did not mean this, what did he mean? Hi 
words we caniwt alter : and what other sense can ^ 
f^rly put upon them, so as to excuse or avoid 1 
sense which we disclaim ? Now it is but justio* 
to every writer to suppose, that he writes to be i 
derstood by those to whom his writing is imm 
diately addressed, and that he has in view the cir 
cumstances and situation of the persons whom h 
directly accosts, much more than the circumstance 



and situation of tfiose who may come to read what 
he has written, in some remote age and distant 
country. There are no ancient writings in which 
this allowance is more wanted than in those of Saint 
Pau], nor in any part of his writings more than in 
that which forms the subject of our present discourse. 
Saint Paul's writings were addressed to Christians : 
but who in those days wereChristians ? They were 
in general, if not altogether, persons, not as we are, 
bom and bred up in the religion, but they were per- 
sons who, having been bom and bred up heathens or 
Jews, when arrived at years of judgement and dis- 
cretion, and exercising that judgement and discretion, 
had vohintarily, and from conviction, quitted their 
native religion, become believers in Jcaus Christ, and 
openly taken upon themselves the profession of this, 
now a new system of faith and conduct. This con- 
version had been with them araost momentary change. 
It was the grand £era and event of their lives as to 
spiritual matters : and no wonder their teachers 
should be industrious in pointing out to them the 
advantages, the effects, and the obligation of this 
change, i^ Now it appears to have been a doctrine of 
Christianity taught both by Saint Paul and the other 
preachers of the religion, asserted, or rather assumed, 
in tiieir writings, and frequently referred to therein,— >. 
that, amongst other effects and advantages of their 
becoming Christians, this was one, namely, that the 
sins of which they had been guilty before their con- 
vei'sion were thereupon forgiven ; and which sins 
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being so forgiven, they, by their conversion, and at 
the time of their conversion, stood in the sight of 
God (whatever their former lives had been) as just 
persons, no less so, than if they liad led lives id 
righteousness from their biith ; tliat is, in oad 
word, they were justified. 

But the forgiveness here spoken of, namely^ tine 
forgiveness of prior sins upon this faith and con* 
version, and the justification implied in that for- 
giveness, was undoubtedly an advantage annexed by 
the mercy of God to their faith and conversion, 
and not the effect of any pretensions they had, or 
might suppose themselves to have, from either their 
situation or behaviour prior to their conversion. 
Therefore, supposing this to be the sense of the 
word justification, viz. the remission of all the sins 
they had committed before their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, it was literally and strictly true what Saint 
Paul tells these Christians, in his epistle to the Ro- 
mans, that they were justified by faith without tlit;; 
works of the law, even supposing " the works o:^ 
the law" to comprise all the duties of the moral law ^ 
and I think it very probable, that this is what Saia* 
Paul meant by justification in that remarkable test^ 
and which is one of the strongest on that side »' 
the question. And I think so for two reasons. If 
the fifth chapter of the epistle, and the first verse, 
which connects itself with the text under consi- 
deration (the intciTnediate chapter being employed 
in 8 digressive illustration of the subject, drawn from 
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the histoiy of Abraham), I say, in the b^inning of 
the fifth dhapter, Saint Paul evidently speaks <tf their 
being justified, as of a thing that was past. What- 
ever it waS) it had ahready taken phice : they were 
already justified ; for he speaks thus of it : ^* There- 
fore, being justified by Mth, we have peace with Grod» 
through out Lord Jesus Christ.^ If then their justi- 
fication had already taken place, when did it take 
place? What time can be assigned to it but the 
time of their conversion, according to the sense we 
contend for? A second fair ground for believing 
that this was the Apostle's meaning is, that it best 
suited with his aigument. His aigument was to 
prove, that the Gentiles were as properly admissible 
into the Christian dispensation as the Jews ; a ques* 
tion at that time hotly contested, though now laid 
asleep. To make out this point, he shows that the 
justification, L €• the pardon of prior sins, which 
conversion to Christianity brought with it, was 
neither in Jew nor Gentile attributable to their 
former behaviour, or to any thing which that beha- 
viour could merit ; but was, in both the one and the 
other, the pure and free ejSect and gift of God's 
mercy, — ^was grace, — was favour j and being so, that 
one sort of men, as well as the other, was capable of 
receiving it, and of participating in all the fruits 
and privileges which belonged to it. It was a thing 
which, upon the ground of prior merit, the Jew could 
not claim ; which, upon the ground of pure favour, 
the Gentile might expect as well as he. Therefore, 



the (jurpose of the Apostlu*s argument ia satisfied, 
and the argument itself made most clear, by limiting 
his sense of justification to what passed upon the 
act of conversion ; and it is by this interpretation 
alone that we can fairly avoid, in tliis passage, the 
sense which those put upon it, who contend against 
the proper necessity of good works ; for we cannot, 
I think, in tliis passage, understand by faith that 
operative, productive faith which includes good 
works. Nor can wc understand 'by the works of the 
law the rites only, and peculiar ordinances of the 
Jewish law. We cannot understand by faith that 
which includes and necessarily supposes works, be- 
cause then the Apostle could not have talked of 
faith ■without works ; whereas he says, that " we are 
justified by faith without the works of the law." We 
cannot restrain the expression, " the works of the 
law," to the positive precepts of the Jewish law, be- 
cause we must suppose that Saint Paul's conclusion 
was coextensive with his reasoning ; and his reason- 
ing evidently applies and relates to the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews, to those who had no proper con- 
cern in the Jewish law, as well as to those who had. 
" We have before proved," says he, " both of Jews 
and Gentiles, that they are all under sin." This 
was the common situation of both ; and to this, thej| 
common situation, must be applied what he i 
wards says conceniing justification. It hath lik 
wise been truly I think observed, that the laws must^- 
hcre mean the moral law ; because only three j 



afterwards, and continuing, as must be presumed, 
the same idea, he adds, " Do we then malce void 
the law through faith ? God forbid : yea, we esta- 
blish the law." But in no sense, to be sure, could 
it be said that the ritual or ceremonial law of the 
Jews, as a distinct and separate thing from the moral 
law, was established by the preachers of faith, or by 
this their reasoning upon it. 

There is another strong text in St. Paul's Epistles, 
which allows of nearly the same exposition. The 
Apostle tells the Ephesians (chap. ii. verse 8), " By 
grace ye are saved through faith." Being " saved" 
means being put into the way and course of being 
saved, which was done for them at their conversion, 
when they became believers in Christ ; and there- 
fore it was through faith. The expression, being 
saved, when applied to those who are yet living, 
can only mean being put into a way or course of 
being saved ; final salvation itself, or, in other words, 
being received into heaven, only taking place after 
death. Now the being saved in this sense, namely, 
the being put into a way or course of salvation, by 
no means dispenses with the necessity of a good life ; 
because the final salvation, the aim and end of the 
whole, will still of necessity depend upon their keep- 
ing in that way, and pursuing that course. By a bad 
life they go out of the way into which they had been 
biraught, desert the course upon which they had en- 
, and therefore lose heaven at last ; and all this 



consistently with St. Paul's words to the Ephesians, 
as thus iiiteq)retc(l. 

The tliird chapter of the Galatlans is another 
scripture which has been much relied upon on the 
other side of the question. To the apparent diffi- 
culties arising out of this chapter, I should be in- 
clined to apply a somewhat different solution from 
that whicli we last gave. I think that in this chapter 
the term faith means a productive faith ; and I think 
also, that the works of the law mean circumcision 
and the other rites of the Jewish law. As to the 
first point, St. Paul, in the ninth verse of this chapter, 
says, " They which be of faith are blessed with faithful 
Abraham." Now common sense obliges us to sup- 
pose, that the faith of those concerning whom he 
says, " they that be of faith," was of like kind with I 
the faith of Abraham, so that they might partake of 
the blessing along with him ; but St. James, you 
know, hath asserted, and shown indeed, that the | 
faith of Abraham was faith efficacious to the pro- 
duction of good works. Then, as to the second. 
point, the works of the law, of which St. Paul appears 
in this epistle to lower the value, arc explained by 
him in the ninth and tenth verses of the fourt!*- 
chapter, and so explained, as to show that they wer£^ 
ritual works which he was thinking of: " But noW^ 
after that ye have known God, or rather are knort 



of God, how turr 



ye a 



1 to the weak and bcggi 



elements whereunto ye desire again to be in bondt^a 
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Ye obsenre days and months, and limes and jemnJ* 
The truth was, that in St. Paul's absence, his Gala^ 
tian converts had been going fast into Judaism, which 
he considered as an undoing of every thing which he 
had done amongst them; and which conduct of 
theirs drew from him some very strong expressions ; 
yet none, I think, but what may be fairly under- 

La ^tkoot »pp«u« h» u, W- -id. *. 

necessity of a virtuous conduct. 

Justification is properly distinguished from sancti* 
fication. Justification, in the scripture sense of it, 
is the pardon of sins, prior to a certain period: 
sanctification is holiness of life subsequent to that 
period ; or more strictly speaking, these words ex- 
press what God does for us in these different stages 
of our Christian life. Justification is altogether his, 
because pardon is by its very nature the subject of 
favour. Sanctification, to say the least of it, is in- 
debted to the support and assistance of his spinU 
There is, therefore, an intelligihle diffei^nce between 
justification and sanctification, and this is included in 
the'term: for, as it respects us, it would be called 
sanctity ; as it respects God's assistance, it is called 
sanctifieationw But, as hath been said before, they 
are both necessary. A man may be justified, that is, 
may have his sins forgiven up to a certain period ; 
yet if he be not also sanctified, if, after that period, 
he relapse into and go on in unrepented wickedness, 
he will perish notwithstanding his justification. On 
the other hand, sanctification itself would not avail, 



without having a preceding justification to rest upM 
Good beliaviour, from a certain period, haa not i 
itself any proper virtue or quality such as to atone 
for bad behaviour before that period. By the grace 
of God it hath this effect, but not by its propet 
nature, any more than the regular paying off* of o 
debts, after a certain period, will discharge or cancf 
those v*hich were contracted before that perioi 
Wherefore there must be a remission of prior sinj 
or in other words, justification, in order that a sid 
sequent good life, or sanctity, or sanctification, : 
avail us at the last. 

It may be true, that, according to this repn 
sentation, the terms justification, faith, and works ( 
the law are not every where used in scriptm-e i 
exactly the same sense. Thus, although justificatio 
be generally used to express the pardon of sii 
that are passed, with a reference to some cert 
period, commonly that of their becoming believej 
in Christ, yet one or two passages are found, 
which the word denotes our final destiny at the di 
of judgement. This, 1 think, is the sense of & 
word in that text of St. Paul, wherein lie declai 
that not the hearers of the law, but the doers o£ t] 
law, are justified ; and most unquestionably it bes 
this sense in that discourse of our Saviour, in wWc 
he tells his hearers, " by thy words thou shalt I 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned i' 
for this declaration is equivalent to another, whiel 
our Saviour delivers at the same time, namely. 
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for • every idle 'word that men shall speaks thc^ shall 
give an account thereof in the day of judgement. 
So again, although in the texts which have been 
quoted from the epistle to the Gralatians, it i^pears 
highly probable that, under the word faith, St. Paul 
had in contemplation an efficacious faith ;* and that 
by the works of the law he meant particularly the 
rites and ordinances of the Jewish law, the view 
with which he wrote that epistle naturally and 
necessarily suggesting these ideas to his thoughts ; 
yet in the epistle to the Romans, penned with a 
somewhat different aspect, and under a different im- 
pression, especially in that famous text, " Therefore 
we conclude that man is justified by faith without 
the works of the law,** I think he meant by faith, 
the simple act of believing, and by the works of the 
law, the practice of those duties which are enjoined 
' by its precepts, moral as well as ritual ; and that 
the true interpretation of the text turns upon the 
word justification i which does not here signify find- 
ing acceptance, but the pardon of all sins com- 
mitted before conversion. Therefore, there is some 
latitude to be allowed in the exposition of these 
terms as they occur in different places. 

It may be also further true, that some passages of 
St. PauPs epistles are not according to the inter- 
pretation which we have put upon them, so appli- 
cable to us (or ss some may think, so useful, or in- 
structive, or affecting) as they are under a different 
exposition. Is it to be wondered at, that portions 
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of ancient writings are not in all points, and in tdl 
their expressions, so applicable to us at this day, as 
they were to the persons to whom they were imme- 
diately addressed ? Is it not true rather, that thil 
is no more than the neecssary consecjuence of those 
changes which have taken place in the circumstances 
of Christian life? But we are not to put a different 
sense upon words from that which was intended, in 
order to make them more closely applicable to our 
own case : or to make them, as we may suppose, more 
edifying ; for there is no real edification separate 
from truth. That great revolution which had taken. 
place in the lives of the Christians of Saint Paul' 
time, upon their becoming Christians at a ripe age, 
together with tlio almost entire change both of opi^ 
nions and of conduct, which accompanied that evenl 
docs not take place in the ordinary life of a Chri 
tian at this day ; whereby it comes tn pass, that 8u< 
of Saint Paul's expressions as refer particularly '( 
that change will not admit of the same proper l^ 
plication to us as it did to them. This, no dou8 
constitutes a considerable difference ; and without 
having some regard to this difference, we may fall 
into error in interpreting divers passages of scripture. 
Nevertheless, we are not to dismiss every teirt 
which we cannot at first sight explain, with the short 
answer, that it relates to the first Christians, ano 
not to us. This is a negligent and unworthy way 
of treating subjects of such deep importance, — i*' 
often proceeds from rashness, or indolence, or re!*" 



gious indifferoncc, and will lead into mistakes of an 
oppoBite kind. We are to ascertain, by a serious 
examination of the text before us, and the place in 
which it is found, what the actual difference is be- 
tween the case of the early Christians, and our own, 
and how far that difference clears up the particular 
nieamn>; ; whilst at the same time, in a more general 
yet fair construction, much substantial truth may 
he left, in which we ourselves are interested. If 
this be so, we are to apply what is applicable. And 
perhaps there are few portions of Scripture, in which, 
proceeding in this manner, we sliall not find some- 
thing that touches our own case most nearly. For 
instance, and to return to the question now under 
consideration, every man who reforms his life ; who 
hath found in himself" a general change of his be- 
haviour ; and who feels this change, both in the state 
of hia mind and the course of his behaviour, will 
find a strong similitude between his own ease and 
that of the first Christian converts; and I think 
tJiat ho is well warranted in hoping that the justifi- 
cation, the pardon of the past, which in Saint Paul'.s 
vpiittles is expressly attributed to their conversion, 
I be extended to his reformalion, and upon the 
me condition, namely, of his persisting steadily in 
1 new course ; for, though the change in him be 
1 re/brmalion, and in them was conversion, re- 
mation is in truth the substance of conversion ; it 
to no pur|M]sc to go from one religion to 
, even from a false to a tnie religion, if we 
u2 



carry our vices along with us. Again, he who 
breaks off any particular sin from a religious motive, 
and without hypocrisy, such alteration being the 
effect upon his heart of his faith in Christ, has reason 
to apply to himself the doctrine of justification by 
faith, so far as to support and comfort himself with 
the expectation, that in the sight of God, he is justi- 
fied from the sin which he hath so forsaken ; by 
which is meant, that his former transgressions of that 
kind ai'e blotted out. This, however, has nothing 
to do with the case of him, who is merely changing 
one species of sin for another, according as a dif- 
ferent time of life, a different state of fortune, a 
difference of place, possession, or society, may olfer 
different temptations : for in that sort of change 
there is no repentance, no reformation, no proof or 
example of the efficacy or operation of Christian 
faith ; but a mere following of the inclination, which 
is uppermost at the time. There is no justification 
by faith, when there is no faith operating, and con- 
sequently none in the case here described. But 
wherever there is a resolute resistance of temptation, 
a resolute breaking off of sinful habits, from and 
by virtue of the strength and force of religious mo- 
tives within us, there is a working energetic faith, 
and there is that justification by faith which is so 
much spoken of in Saint Paul's epistles. So ilia,* 
though there were circumstances of the age in whict' 
these epistles were written, which concerned tli^ 
doctrine— which circumstances do not subsist now——' 
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it is far from being tnie that the doctrine itself Is 
either barren or unimportant, or such as may be 
overlooked or neglected. 

To conclude : The grand question is, what will 
save us at last. And this, so far as our present ai^u- 
ment is concerned, divides itself into three — will 
faith and works together save us ? will faith without 
vForks save us? will works without faith save us? 
Now that faith in Jesus Christ, accompanied by a 
good iife proceeding from that faith, will infallibly 
lead to salvation, neither admits, nor ever hath ad- 
mitted, of any controversy whatever. Upon this 
point all parties are agreed. And this point is suffi- 
cient for the sincere Christian. He may entertain 
the other questions as matters of very interesting 
meditation ; but for himself, whilst he believes in 
Christ's religion, and earnestly and honestly strives 
to obey its laws, according to the utmost of his 
power and knowledge, he has no personal cause of 
doubt or distrust from either of them. The chief 
thing he has to look to is humility ; — the want of 
which may vitiate all his other good qualities. The 
chief thing he has to guard against, is a false and 
presumptuous opinion of his good works j so as to 
found upon them, in his own mind, a secret claim 
upon heaven as of justice due to his merits, instead 
of gratefully referring himself, and all his hopes, to 
«ic fret; bounty and infinite love of God in Christ, 
displayed by offering him such a reward upon such 



The second question is, will faith save us without 
works ; or, to put the same question in another form, 
will faith end in salvation, though accompanied by 
a life of wickedness? Doctrines certainly have been, 
and are held, which lead to this conclusion, yet the 
conclusion itself is seriously maintained by few j for, 
however in terms the doctrine of salvation by faith 
without works may appear to agree with certain ex- 
pressions of Saint Paul's Epistles, yet, when it comes 
to be offered as a rule of practice, it shows its own 
inconsistency with every property and character of 
true religion so strongly, that the practical inference 
is always denied. It is generally avoided by putting 
such a construction upon the word faith, as to pre- 
vent any licentious deductions being drawn from the 
doctrine of justification by faith ; so that, to the 
question just now stated, *' will faith end in salva- 
tion, though it be accompanied with wickedness of 
life," the answer usually given is, that true faith never 
can be accompanied by wickedness of life. It is not 
necessary to go over the subject again, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring whether it be applicable to all the 
texts of Scripture to wliich it is applied, or only to 
some of them ; for, I trust, we have shown upon the 
whole, that the sense, which the doctrine of justitL — 
cation by faith without works, rigorously taken -= 
would put upon Saint Paul's expressions, can neve:=3 
have been the sense which Saint Paul himself in 
tended : amongst other strong reasons, chiefly fo^ 
this, that it is in contradiction with his own te — 



peftted declarations, and even with declarations de- 
livered in the vei'y writings in which the contested 
expressions are found. And I trust also we have 
shown (what undoubtedly it might be required of us 
to show), tbat these are interpretations fairly assign- 
able to Saint Paul's words, which stand clear of the 
doctrine in its rigorous, or, as it is sometimes called, 
its Calvinistic sense. 

The third question is, will good works save us 
without faith ? Now, tins is a question of circum- 
stances — and the principal circumstance to be at- 
tended to is, whether our want of faith be our own 
fault. It is certainly true, that want of faith may 
proceed from, and be a proof of a wrong and a bad 
disposition of mind, of such a disposition of mind as 
no good thing can come from. This, perhaps, was 
lx)th very generally and in a very high degree the case 
with the Jews in our Saviour's time, and with many 
of those to whom the Apostles preached ; because 
they had evidences afforded them, which ought to 
have convinced them, and which would have con- 
vinced them, had it not been that they gave them- 
selves up to their prejudices, to their vicious pro- 
[Mnsities, and to wrong habits of thinking. And 
this their situation and oppoitunities will account 
ibr some of those strong denunciations against want 
of faith, which are found in Scripture addressed to 
the unbelievers of those times. " If our Gospel be 
hid, it is hid to them that are lost." And, to a 
certain extent, the same reason may be alleged con- 
; many of those by whom, in after ages, the 



Gospel is rejected, after being fairly proposed to 
them. Now, in this case, good works without faith 
will not save a man ; because, in truth, the works are 
not good, which flow from that disposition which 
occasion the want of faith. The ^vorks may be 
good, that is, may be useful as to their consequences 
and eflFects upon others ; but this is not enough for 
the salvation of the person who performs them. They 
must also flow from a good disposition, which in 
the case supposed they could not do j for that good 
disposition would, along with the works, have pro^H 
duced faith. -iH 

Qii the other hand, cases undoubtedly may be sup^ 
posed, and cases occur in innumerable instances, in 
which tlie want of faith cannot be attributed to 
the fault of the unbeliever. Whole nations and 
countries have never yet heai'd of the name of Christ. 
In countries in which he has been preached, multi- 
tudes have been debarred, by invincible impediments 
from coming to the knowledge of his religion. T« 
multitudes of others it has never been preached < 
proposed truly or fairly. In these and the like ca 
it is not for us to say, that men will be destroyed for" 
their want of faith. The Scripture has not said so, 
but the contrary. The Scripture appears to intimate 
that which, so far as we can apprehend, is most agrei 
able to the divine equity, that such persons shall r 
spectively be judged according to the law and rule wit| 
which they were, or (if it had not been their ow 
fault) they might have been acquainted — wheth^^ 
that were simply the law of nature, or any addition 



made to it by credible revelations. This is gene- 
rally understood to be the meaning of that passage 
in the second chapter of Saint Paul's epistle to 
the Romans, in which he declares, that " as many 
as have sinned without the law, shall also perish 
without law ; and as many as have sinned in the law, 
shall be judged by the law." To which he adds, 
that " when the Gentiles, which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the law, they 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves ; 
which show the works of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another." Which two texts, taken to- 
gether, intimate, as I have said, that in the assign- 
naent both of punishment and reward, respect will be 
had to the law or rule of action with which they were 
acquainted, so that those who acted conscientiously by 
that rule would be accepted j those who wilfully 
went agunst the dictates of their own conscience 
would be regarded as transgressors before God, be 
their condition, as to religious knowledge and in- 
formation, what it would. 

In order to understand that this doctrine does 
not detract from the value of Christianity so much 
as, at first sight, it may seem to do, two consi- 
derations are to be attended to, as possessing a 
material influence upon the subject. One is, that 
this gracious dispensation which comprises all muii- 
ntl, which so condescends to their several diffi- 
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culties and disadvantages, and is so indulgent to hu- 
man blindness and wickedness, is procured to thff. 
world through the intervention, the mission, death^i 
and mediation of Jesus Christ. Christ is the 
stmraent of salvation to all who are saved. The obe- 
dient Jew, the virtuous heathen, are saved through' 
him. They do not know this, nor may it be neceft- 
sary they should. Yet it may be true in fact. That, 
is one important consideration. The other is, that- 
we are expressly taught in Scripture, that there are. 
divers degrees of happiness even in heaven. Whiclr 
being so, it is not unreasonable to expect that faitlifuL 
followers of Christ will be advanced to higher rewards 
than others. This opinion is not repugnant to any. 
ideas we form of distributive justice, and is scrip-: 
tural. 

Still, however, this speculation, though we cannot, 
I think, easily shut it out from our thoughts, does 
not touch our own proper concern. Oiir concern 
solely with the question how a Christian can be savi 
And in this question we rest upon one single con- 
clusion ; viz. that there is no safe reliance upon am 
thing but upon sincere endeavours after Christii 
obedience ; and that a Christian's obedience consif 
in relinquishing his own sins, and practising his 01 
duties. 
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ALL STAND IN NEED OP A REDEEMER. 

(fabt v.) 

Hebrews ix. 26. 

Uow once in the end of the world hath he appeared 
to put awai/ sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

I* In former discourses upon this test I have shown, 
that the Scriptures expressly state the death 
of Jesus Christ as having an efficacy in the procure- 
ment of human salvation, which is not attributed to 
the death or sufferings of any other person, however 
patiently undergone, or undeservedly inflicted : and 
secoudly, that this efficacy is quite consistent with 
our obligation to obedience ; that good works still 
remain the condition of salvation, though not the 
cause ; the cause being the mercy of Almighty God 
through Jesus Christ. There is no man living, 
perhaps, who has considered seriously the state of 
his soul, to whom this is not a consoling doctrine, 
and a grateful truth. But there are some situations 
of mind which dispose us to feel the weight and 
importance of this doctrine more than others. These 
situations I will endeavour to describe ; and, in doing 
TO, to point out how much more satisfiictory it is 
i have a Saviour and Kedeemer, and the mercies 
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of our Creator excited towards us, and commu- 
nicated to us by and through that Saviour and Re- 
deemer, to confide in and rely upon, than any grounds 
of merit in ourselves. 

First, then, souls which are really labouring and 
endeavouring afler salvation, and with sincerity — 
such souls are every hour made sensible, deeply sen- 
sible, of the deficiency and imperfection of their 
endeavours. Had they no ground, therefore, for 
hope, but merity that is to say, could they look for 
nothing more than what they should strictly deserve, 
their prospect would be very uncomfortable. I see 
not how they could look for heaven at all. They 
may form a conception of a virtue and obedience 
which might seem to be entitled to a high reward ; 
but when they come to review their own per- 
formances, and to compare them with that concep- 
tion ; when they see how short they have proved of 
what they ought to have been, and of what they 
might have been, how weak and broken were their 
best offices ; they will be the first to confess, that it 
is infinitely for their comfort that they have some 
other resource than their own righteousness. Onft] 
infallible eS'eet of sincerity in our endeavours is t 
beget in us a knowledge of our imperfections, 
careless, the heedless, the thoughtless, the nom 
Christian, feels no want of a Saviour, an intercess 
a mediator, because he feels not his own defec 
Try in earnest to perform the duties of religioi 
and you will soon learn how incomplete your 1 



perfonnances are. I can hardly mention a branch 
of our duty, whicli is .not liable to be both impure 
in the motive, and imperfect in the execution ; or 
a branch of our duty in wliich our endeavours can 
found their hopes of acceptance upon any thing but 
extended mercy, and the efficacy of those means 
and causes, which have procured it to be 8o ex- 
tended. 

In the first place, is not this the case with our 
acts of piety and devotion ? We may admit, that 
pure and perfect piety has a natural title to reward 
at the hand of God. But is ours ever such ? To 
be pure in its motive, it ought to proceed from 
a sense of God Almighty's goodness towards us, 
and from no other source, or cause, or motive what- 
soever. \Vherea.s even pious, comparatively pious 
men, will acknowledge, that autliority, custom, de- 
cency, imitation, have a share in most of their reli- 
gious exercises, and that they cannot wai-rant any 
of their devotions to be entirely independent of 
these causes. I would not speak dlspai'agingly of 
the considerations here recited. They are often- 
times necessary inducements, and they may be means 
of bringing us to better ; but still it is true, that 
devotion is not pure in its origin, unless it flow from 
^^ sense of God Almighty's goodness, unmixed with 
^^■y other reason. But if our worship of God be 
^^Bective in its principle, and often debased by the 
^mixture of impure motives, it is still more deficient, 
'wthcn we come to regard it in its perfonnances. Our 




devotions are broken and interrupted, or they t 
cold and languid. Worldly thoughts intrude them 
selves upon them. Our worldly heart is tied down ti 
the earth. Our devotions are unworthy of God. 
lift not up our hearts unto him. Our treasure i 
upon earth, and our hearts are with our treasure 
That heavenly-mindedness whicli ought to be in- 
separable from religious exercises does not accompany 
ours ; at least not constantly. I speak not now of 
the hypocrite in religion, of him who only makes a 
show of it. His case comes not within our presenka 
consideration. I speak of those who are sinceiij 
men. These feel the imperfection of their scrvicef^a 
and will acknowledge that I have not stated ; 
more strongly than what is true. Imperfectioj 
cleaves to every part of it. Our thankfulness 
never what it ought to be, or any thing like it ; and 
it is only when we have some particular reason for 
being pleased that we are thankful at all. Foraiality 
is apt continually to steal upon us in oiu- worship j 
more especially in our public worship : and formality 
takes away the immediate conscionsness of what v 
are doing : which consciousness is the very life c 
devotion ; all that we do without it being a dead 
ceremony. 

No man reviews his services towards God, 
religious services, but he perceives in them mudi 
to be forgiven, much to be excused ; great 
worthiness as respecting the object of all worshipl 
much deficiency and imperfection to be passed ovca 




before our service can be deemed in its nature an 
acceptable service. That such services, therefore, 
should, in fact, be allowed and accepted, and that to 
no less an end and pui-pose than the attainment of 
heaven, is an act of abounding grace and goodness 
in Him who accepts tiiem ; and we are taught in 
Scripture, that this so much wanted grace and good- 
ness abounds towards us through Jesus Christ ; and 
particularly through his sufferings, and his death. 

But to pass from our acts of worship, which form 
a particular part only of our duty to God ; to pass 
from tlicse to our general duty, what, let us ask, is 
that duty ? What is our duty towards God ? No 
other, onr Saviour himself tells us, than " to love 
him with all our heart, with all our soul, with all 
our strength, and with all our mind :" Luke, x. 27. 
Are we conscious of such love, to such a degree? If 
we are not, then, in a most fundamental duty, we 
fail of being what we ought to be. Here, then, as 
before, is a call for pardoning mercy on the part of 
God ; which mercy is extended to us by the inter- 
vention of Jesus Christ : at least so the Scriptures 
represent it. 

In our duties towards one another, it may be 
Said, that our performances are more adequate to 
our obligation, than in our duties to God j that the 
mbjects of them lie more level with our capacity ; 
*ttd there may be truth in this observation. But 
■till I om afraid, that both in principle and execution 
'^r performances are not only defective, but de- 
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fective in a degree which we are not sufficieutl 
aware of. The rule laid down for us is this, 
love our neighbour as ourselves." Which nile, 
fact, enjoins, that our benevolence be as strong a 
self-interest : that we be as anxious to do good, 
quick to discover, as eager to embrace, eveiy oppcn 
timity of doing it, and as active and resolute, 
persevering in our endeavours to do it, as we 
anxious for ourselves, and active in the pursuit t 
our own interest. Now is. this the case with ua 
Wherein it is not, we fiill below our rule. In ■ 
apostles of Jesus Christ, to whom this rule i 
given from his own mouth, you may read how j 
operated : and their example proves, wliat soi 
deny, the possibility of the thing ; namely, of 1 
nevolence being as strong a motive as self-interesl 
They firmly believed, that to bring men to thi 
knowledge of Christ's religion was tlie greatest poss 
ble good that could be done unto them — was 
highest act of benevolence they could exercise. And 
accordingly, they set about this work, and carried i 
on with as much energy, as nmch ardor, as mud 
perseverance, through as great toils and labours, fl 
many sufferings and difficulties, as any person t 
pursued a scheme for their own interest, or for I 
making of a fortune. They could not possibly hu 
done more for their own sakes than what they £ 
for the sake of others. They literally loved thn 
neighbours as themselves. Some have followed thej 
example in this ; and some have, in zeal and energ] 



followed their example in other methods of doing 
^ood. For I do not mean to say, that the particular 
method of usefulness, which the office of the apostles 
cast upon them, is the only method, or that it i« a 
method even competent to many. Doing good, 
without any selfish worldly motive for doing it, is 
the grand thing : the mode must be regulated by 
opportunity and occasion. To which may be added* 
that in those, whose power of doing good, according 
to any mode, is small, the principle of benevolence 
will at least restrain them from doing harm. If 
rthe principle be subsisting in their hearts, it will 
/bave this operation at least. I ask therefore again, as 
I asked before, are we as solicitous to seize oppor- 
tunities, to look out for and embrace occasions, of 
doing good, as we are certainly solicitous to lay hold 
of opportunities of making advantage to ourselves, 
and to embrace all occasions of profit and self-in- 
terest ? Nay, is benevolence strong enough to hold 
our hand, when stretched out for mischief? Is it 
always sufficient to make us consider what misery 
we are producing, whilst we are compassing a selfish 
end, or gratifying a lawless passion of our own ? Do 
the two principles of benevolence and self-interest 
possess any degree of parallelism and equality in our 
hearts, and in our conduct? If they do, then so 
far we come up to our rule. Wherein they do not, 
as I said before, we fall below it. 

Wlien not only the generality of mankind, but 
even those who are endeavouring to do their duty, 
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apply the standard to themselves, they are made 
to learn the humiliating lesson of their own defi- 
ciency. That such our deficiency should be over- 
looked, so as not to become the loss to us of happinea 
after death ; tluit our poor, weak, humble endeavours 
to comply with our Saviour's rule should be received 
and not rejected ; — 1 say, if we hope for this, we moBt 
hope for it, not on the ground of congruity or desert, 
which it will not bear, but fi-om the extreme be- 
nignity of a merciful God, and the availing me- 
diation of a Redeemer. You will observe that I 
am still, and have been all along, speaking of sincere 
men, of those who are in earnest in their duty, and 
in religion : and I say, upon the strength of what 
has been alleged, that even these persons, when 
they read in Scripture of the riches of the goodness 
of God, of the powerful efficacy of the death of 
Christ, of his mediation and continual intercession, 
know and feel in their hearts that they stand in need 
of them all. 

In that remaining class of duties, which are called 
duties to ourselves, the observation we have made 
upon the deficiency of our endeavours applies with 
equal or with greater force. More is here wanted 
than the mere command of our actions. The heart 
itself is to be regulated ; the hardest thing in tbe 
world to manage. The ^fFections and passions are j 
to be kept in order : constant evil propensities are 
to he constantly opposed. I apprehend, that ever^ 
sincere man is conscious how unable he is to futf*^ 



this part of his duty, even to his own satisfaction : 
and if our conscience accuse us, " God is greater 
than our conscience, and knoweth all things." If 
we see our sad failings, He must. 

God forbid that any thiug I say, either upon this, 
or the other branches of our duty, should damp our 
endeavours. Let thein be as vigorous and as stead- 
fast as they can. Tliey will be so if we are sincere ; 
and without sincerity there is no hope ; none what- 
ever. But there wi ll always be left enough, [nfi-") 
nite ly more than enough, to hu mble self-su fficiency. ^ 

Contemplate, then, what is placed before us : 
heaven. Understand what heaven is : a state of hap- 
piness after death : exceeding what, without expe- 
rience, it is impossible for us to conceive, and un- 
limited In duration. This is a reward infinitely 
beyond any thing we can pretend to, as of right, 
as merited, as due. Some distinction between us 
and others, between the comparatively good and the 
bad, might be expected : but, on these grounds, not 
such a reward as this, even were our services, 1 mean 
the service of sincere men, perfect. But such ser- 
vices as ours, in truth, are, such services as, ui fact, 
we perform, so poor, so deficient, so broken, so mixed 
with alloy, so imperfect both in principle and execu- 
tion, what have they to look for upon their own 
foundation ? When, tlierefore, the Scriptures speak 
to us of a redeemer, a mediator, an intercessor for 
V; when they display and magnify the exceedingly 
giwt mercies of God, as set forth in the salvation 
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of man, according to any mode whatever which he 
might be pleased to appoint, and therefore in that 
mode which the Gospel holds forth ; they teach us no 
other doctrine than that to which the actual defi- 
ciencies of our duty, and a just consciousness and 
acknowledgement of these deficiencies, must naturally 
carry our own minds. Wliat we feel in ourselves 
corresponds with what we read in Scripture. 



XII. 



MISAPPREHENSION OP THE NATURAL EFFICACY 
OF REPENTANCE. 



Hebrews ix. 26. 

NWiV once in the end of the world hath he appeared 
to pill away sin by thssacrijice of himself'. 

The little that we have to hope for on the ground 
of right, or desert, or claim, and consequently the 
much in which we are indebted to spontaneous good- 
ness and mercy, and the much we stand in need of 
other application and other intercession than our own, 
of a saviour, a redeemer, anil a mediator, I have, in 
a former discourse, endeavoured to show, from the 
extreme deficiency and imperfection of our services, 
even of such as are sincere in tlicir duty. 

The same conclusion also arises from the in- 
«lifjnity and aggravation of our sins. I think it to 
be true that we arc fully sensible neither of one nor 
of the other ; neither of the imperfection of our 
Ber\ice8, nor the malignity of our sins ; otherwise 
our recourse to Jesus Christ would be stronger and 
laore earnest than it is. 
There is another point also nearly connected with 



these, in which we take up an opinion withoi 
foundation, and that is, the natural efiBcacy of i 
pcntancc in obtaining the pardon of sins. 

I am at present to treat of the malignity and i 
gravation of our sins, under the circumstances i 
which they are usually committed. 

First, our sins are sins against knowledge. I a 
of no man more than to act up to what he know 
by which I do not mean to say that it is not every 
man's obligation, both to inform his understanding, 
and to use his understanding about the matter j in 
other words, to know all he can concerning his duty ; 
but I mean to say that, in fact, the question seldom 
comes to that— in fact, the man acts not up to what 
he does know — his sins are against his Jcnoii^ledge. 
It will be answered, that this may well be supposed 
to be the case with persons of education and learning, 
but is it the case with the poor and ignorant ? I 
believe it to be the case with all. Is there a man 
who hears me that can say he acts up to what he 
knows ? Does any one feel that to be his case ? If 
he does, then he may reasonably plead his ignorance, 
his want of education, his want of instruction, his 
want of light and knowledge, for not acting better 
than he does, for not acting as he would have acted 
if these advantages had been vouchsafed to him. 
he must first act up to what he does know, before fc 
can fairly use tliis plea — before he can justly complail 
that he knows no more. Our sins are against kaoH 



ledge. The real truth is — and it comprehends both 
the wise and the ignorant, the learned and the un- 
learned — the real truth I say is, tliat we not only sin, 
but sin against our own knowledge. There may 
be nicer cases, and more dubious points, which a 
man, informed and instructed in religion and mo- 
rality, would perceive to be wrong — which a man, 
ignorant and uninfoniied, would not discover to be 
so i and there may be many such cases ; but what 
I contend is, that the question never comes to that. 
There are plain obligations which the same men 
transgress. There are confessed and acknowledged 
duties which they neglect. Tliere are sins and 
crimes committed, which they know to be sins and 
crimes at the time. Therefore, since they act con- 
trary to what they know, small as their knowledge is, 
h it in reason to be expected that they would not act 
contrary to what they know, if that knowledge was 
increased ? Alas ! in computing the number, and 
weight, and burden of our sins, we need only take 
into the account the sins which we Icnow. They 
arc more than enough to humble us to the earth 
upon the ground of merit: they are more than 
enough to banish that consideration; they are more 
than enough to humble every one of us to the dust. 
Secondly : our sins are against gratitude. Whom 
do we offend by our sins? A parent. Him who is 
much more to us than a parent — a benefactor ; the 
firet, the greatest, the best of our benefactors — 
Him who, lu fact, hath given us all that wc have. 
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If we have had any enjoyineiit in life, it i 
bounty. If we have any thing to hope for, 
from his kindness. It is his act and doing al< 
that we are at all, or in any respect, superior to, 
different from, the earth under our feet. It is his 
will which hath raised us into animated sensitive 
beings : it is still farther his will which hath made 
us intelligent rational agents. *' In him we live, 
and move, and have our being." These words are 
often repeated to us with little impression ; but they 
contain solid, physical, and philosophical truths. 
He IB the author of our being, and of every 
blessing which belongs to it — directly or indirectly, 
he is the author of them all. He is the constant 
preserver of our existence, the constant bestower 
of the good which we receive, or ever shall receive 
from existence. It is impossible to sin knowingly 
without offending this benefactor ; that is, we know 
at the time that we offend him. Were we not justi- 
fied, therefore, in asserting that our sins are sins 
against gratitude? " He that loveth me keepelh 
my commandments." He that loveth God keepeth 
his commandments. No proposition can be more 
true, for it means, that he who feels as much grati- 
tude towards his Maker as he ought to feel, must- 
be kept by that gratitude from wilfully offeudin^S 
him ; which the transgression of his commandment, 
infallibly docs. Yet we sin ; under all these eirs*^ 
cumstances of aggravation, we still sin : sin in us il 
exceedingly sinful — yet we sin. When the Scripture 



talks, therefore, of sin requiring atonement and ex- 
piation, and of the death and sufferings of Christ as 
of great and mighty efficacy thereto, does it talk of 
more tlian what we should judge to be necessai-y for 
us, considering what sin is ? 

Thirdly, our sins are sins against forbearance. 
Is there one of us who might not have been cut off, 
and called to judgment in the midst of liis sins ? 
To the forbearance alone of God we owe that we 
were not so. We must recollect that there have 
been with us times and circumstances, when it had 
been most unhappy for us if we had been seized by 
death, or visited by punishment — when it had been 
a fearful thing indeed if our Lord had come. When, 
therefore, with these recollections upon our mind, 
we nevertheless continue to sin, it is rightly said 
that we sin against forbearance, which is a great 
aggravation. It is expressly taught in Scripture, by 
St. Paul in particular, that the long suffering of God 
is calculated to work upon the heart of man. If it 
do not therefore so work — if it do not operate as 
a principle and motive of amendment, then it brings 
U8 exactly under the description which St.Paul has 
left ua of contumacy in sin ; that is, " we despise," 
«iich is St. Paul's word, " the riches of his goodness, 
and forbearance, and long suffering" — disregarding 
the design of this forbearance and long suffering ; 
I conduct, as the same St. Paul pronounces. Is 
;her than " treasuring up unto ourselves wrath 
Inst the day of wrath," 
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These arc characters which belong to sin as such;] 
and every known sin I3 under the condemnation 
these reasons. They are general reasons, not to ( 
universal. But beside these, almost every particuhri 
sin has its particular aggravation ; particular as to 
person who commits it, particular as to those againal 
whom it is committed, particular in its CLrcumstaace^ 
and in its consequences. Did we deal with ourselvet 
according to truth, or did we deal with ourselves hatf 
80 acutely as we treat other concerns, these circunt* 
stances would rise up to our recollection. Thej 
would help the argument ; they would help, along' 
with more general religious reasons, to impress ofr 
with a sense of the malignity of sin — a sense which 
few have as they ought to have, though perhaps non* 
want it entirely — and also the utter improbability 
that we should be able by repentance to atone for 
such malignity. Undoubtedly the sinner's refuge il 
repentance ; it is all which the sinner can do : but 
still, as touching salvation, we ascribe an efficacy t» 
repentance which does not belong to it, or rather, 
we get into a way of looking upon that as the natural 
fruit and consequence of repentance which is no such 
thing, but which is the consequence of repentanC* 
only by the appointment and mercy of God throuj 
Jesus Christ. The same thing may he said of x&' 
pentanee which has been said of good works: it** 
the condition, not the cause, of salvation. It is th-^ 
condition ; for there is no salvation for unrepente^^ 
sin, for unrepenting sinners. It is not, nevertheless^ 



the cause; for of itself it would have no such effect 
as to procure salvation ; It has no right or title to 
look for any such thing. This matter is not well un- 
derstood ; yet it easily may be. There never was 
a malefactor brought before a judge who did not re- 
pent: yet does that save him, even when it is most 
sincere? Does the judge go about to inquire whe- 
ther the criminal before liim repent, or whether his 
repentance be sincere ? He makes not that inquiry, 
because repentance will not save the malefactor from 
the denounced punishment of his offence. It is not 
therefore of the nature of repentance, it is not ap- 
pertaining to its nature as such, to save even from 
punishment ; no, not when it is most sincere : but 
our salvation, the salvation which we look for in 
Christ Jesus, comprehends much more than being 
saved from punishment ; it includes the happiness of 
heaven, the reward of an immortal soul — above ai! 
price, and beyond all comparison the greatest thing 
we can gain. Can this, then, naturally belong to 
repentance, when even being saved from punishment 
docs not ? Simply to be saved from punishment is 
not the natural effect of repentance ; for, in point of 
fiict, it does not do it. How, then, to entitle us 
to the aupremest of all gifts, the greatest of all 
blessings ; how can that be ascribed to repentance, 
as by its own operation, and of its own nature ? 
Oijservc, therefore, repentance has this to do with 
alvation : \i h -.xa. essential condition ; we cannot be 
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saved without it ; but then as to its being the cause 
of our salvation, or of salvation flowing or following 
from it, as its natural fruit, its due reward, its proper 
effect and consequence, it is no such thing. On this 
ground it resembles any other of our good works. 
It stands upon no other : I mean, it does not super- 
sede at all the agency, the want, the efficacy of a 
Redeemer. 

Observe, that 1 am speaking only of that repent- 
ance which is sincere. Of a planned, concerted, 
prefixed repentance, I account nothing ; because it 
is impossible it should ever be sincere- Observe 
also, that whatever has been said of the imperfection 
of our good works may be said against the imper- 
fection of our repentance J it seldom attains to what 
it should he, as any one duty which we perform. 
But this also lies out of the question. For the pre- 
sent we contend, that even suppose it be proper, it 
has no necessary tendency to do away punishment ; 
for in fact, it has not tliis effect, even in this world. 
If it cannot of itself do away punishment, it is im* 
possible it can deserve heaven ; if it cannot do the 
less, it cannot do the greater. When we refer, 
therefore, our salvation, which is the attainment of 
heaven, to some other and higher cause than either 
our virtue, or innocence, or our penitence, wejudga 
not either superstitiously or enthusiastically upon 
the subject, but according to the truth of the cas^ 
rightly understood. 
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Something beyond ourselves is the cause of our 
salvation, is wanting even according to sound prin- 
ciples of natural religion. When we read in Scrip- 
ture of the free mercy of God enacted towards us 
by the death and' sufferings of Jesus Christ, then we 
read of a cause beyond ourselves, and that is the 
very thing which wa^ wanted to us. 




RELIGION NOT A MERE FEELING, BUT AN 
ACTIVE PRINCIPLE. 

Matt. viiJ 21. ' 

Not every 07ic that saycth unto me. Lord, Lon 
shall enter hito the kingdom of heaven; but he t 
doeth the will vf my Father •which is in heaven. 

These words are addressed to mankind at large. 
They are not, like some of our Lord's discourses, 
relative to the particular circumstances oftho.se who 
stood round him at the time. Chnst here speaks to 
all his disciples, in whatever country of the world 
they may live, or in whatever age of the world they 
might come to the knowledge of his name. He 
speaks, in this text, as much to those who are as- 
sembled here in his worship, as to the very people 
who received the words from his mouth. The words 
themselves are the conclusion of our Saviour's cele- 
brated sermon on the Mount, and they close that 
divine discourse most aptly ajid solemnly. 

When the fame of our Lord's miracles had drawn 
great numbere after him from every quarter of the 
country, from Galilee you read, from Decapolis, from 
Jerusalem, Irom Judea, and from beyond Jordan, he 



deemed that a fit opportunity to acquaint them with 
those great moral duties which they must discharge, 
if they meant to be saved by becoming liis followers : 
for which purpose he went up into a mountain, for 
the conveniency, it is probable, of their hearing and 
of his own retirement, and also in imitation, perhaps, 
of Moses, who delivered the blessings and curses of 
the old law from the summit of a hill. WTien the 
people in great multitudes were assembled round 
him, he pronounced that great lesson of duty, that 
summing up of weighty precepts, that statement of 
Christian morals, and of a right Christian disposition, 
which you read in the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of 
St. Matthew ; and when he had finished the parti- 
cular precepts he had given them, the several distinct 
commands which he enjoined upon his followers, he 
concluded with this reflection, which was applicable 
to them all, and was indeed the great point he wished 
to leave upon their minds, and not ordy upon theirs, 
but upon the hearts and souls of all who should 
afterwards profess his religion ; " not every one that 
sayeth unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that docth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven." 

It was very natural for those who attended our 
Lord to feel a glow of zeal and affection, to be trans- 
ported with admiration, to cry out " Lord, Lord," 
fro m the very fervency and ardour of their love and 
e, when they beheld the astonishing works 

ich he wrought, and heard the words of salvation 
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which flowed from his lips, or saw the sufferi 
which he underwent, or his meekness and resignati 
under them. It was natural for them, and the s 
thing is natural for us. When we meditate at i 
upon these subjects — when we turn our thoughts 
towards the great author and finisher of our faith, 
the Lord Jesus Christ — ^when we reflect that he is 
our way and our life, that what we know concerning 
the life to come proceeds from him, that our hopes 
of attaining it are through him, that he is our guide 
and our instructor, our redeemer and mediator, that 
he came to lead his followers to heaven, that he laid 
down his own life to give them eternal life, that he 
still sits at the right hand of God to interest in our 
behalf — ^when we reflect, 1 say, upon the infinite, 
unutterable importance of saving our souls, and what 
he has done, and continues to do towards it — ^we 
cannot help ciying out, " Lord, Lord ■" we cannot 
help feeling ourselves overwhelmed, as it were, with 
the vastness and immensity of the subject, and the 
deep obligation which we owe to the Saviour of the 
world. This sentiment is still more apt to come 
upon the mind when any worldly distress or afiliction 
drives us to take refuge in religion — to fly for succour 
to God Almighty's protection, and to the dispensation 
of his righteous will in another world — *' to taki 
hold," as St, Paul speaks, " of the anchor of hope," 
and the strong consolation which is ministered to 
us by the Gospel of Christ. It is upon these occa- 
sions that we find religion to be our only stay, trust 



in God to be the only firm ground we can set our 
foot upon. No wonder, therefore, if we be drawn 
almost involuntarily to cry out, " Lord, Lord," — 
that we are constrained by his love — that we feel 
our dependance upon him — tliat we are brought to 
understand, that to be saved in the day of judge- 
ment is that concern which wraps up all others — 
that there is none other name under heaven, whereby 
we can be saved, only the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. No wonder, I say, that in moments like 
these our affection towards Christianity is increased, 
our thoughts serious, and our devotion sincere. 

Sometimes also, without any external causes, or 
any cause that we are acquainted with, strong im- 
pressions of futurity, awful apprehensions of our 
great change, come over the mind. The things of 
this world are diminished to nothing, when we place 
them by the side of that great event which will arrive, 
and in a short time, to all of us. Life appears what 
it is — a span ; inconsiderable at the longest ; liable 
every day to be put an end to : what shadows we 
pursue, what shadows we are ! The unsatisfactoriness 
of all our worldly enjoyments, the uncertainty of 
all our worldly hopes, seizes the imagination with 
irresistible force. Here then again the soul turns to 
God. Beaten and repulsed from eveiy other source 
of confidence and contentment, it seeks them m the 
future mercies of a faithful Creator. 

Or again, it may and does happen, that a sudden 
glotr, a certain warmth and elevation of heart, as 
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to the concerns of religion, spring up at particulai' 
times in our breast ; we cry " Lord, Lord !" with 
rapture — the promises, the views, the consolations of 
Christianity, fill our hearts j we rejoice (as Saint 
Paul, who felt much of this animation, expresses it) 
in the hope of our calling, and in the joy of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Now concerning all these various states of mind 
and affection, the fii*st thing to be said is, that tliey 
are all good. Whatever draws the soul to God, 
whether it be reflection upon the astonishing history 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the ardour of his love, the 
patience of his sufferings, undertaken and unilergone 
for our sakes; whether it be some outward visitation 
and discomfiture, some stroke of Providence, which 
brings us to ourselves, which makes us serious in 
the business of religion ; whether it be some inward 
sinking and misgiving of the mind, some cloud which 
overcasts the spirits ; or whether, on the contrary, 
we be raised and lifted, as it were, towards heaven 
by the life and flow of our devotion, still all is good. 
We ought to regard and accept these stirrings and 
motions of the mind towards religion, from whatever 
cause they proceed, as favourable and hopeful inti- 
mations of a righteous principle forming within us. 
We are to invite, cherish, and cultivate them ; WMt 
and desire the return of them ; above all, be thankfiJ 
for them, and account even calamities as blessings, 
when they tend to make us religious. It is a sorrow 
not to be repented of, when it leads to salvation. 



Nothing that our Lord says in the text ought by 
any means to be construed to the undervaluing or 
discouraging of devout feelings of any kind, or from 
any cause : but the great misfortune is, these thoughts 
are apt to be short-lived ; they ai*e vvout to be soon 
forgotten, and forgotten entu*ely. In the night we 
cry, " Lord, Lord !" in the morning we return to 
our sins ; that world, with its pleasures, and honours, 
and cares, and contentions which we lately thought 
so little worth our strife and our anxiety, courts us 
again with new temptations, and is pursued with fresh 
eagerness. That enduring, imperishable soul, the 
saving of which we judged the only concern we need 
to care about or to be afraid about, obtains not our 
consideration amongst the multitude of thoughts 
which crowd upon us ; those prospects of everlasting 
hiippVness in heaven, ivliich awhile ago opened so 
bright upon our view, are agaiu shut out ; some loose, 
sinful pursuit, some mean advantage, gets hold again 
of our hearts, and closes up that passage where reli- 
gion was entering in. This is precisely the weakness 
which our Lord was aware of, and which the words 
of the text were intended to warn us against. To 
make good thoughts effectual to salvation, we must 
so work thcni into the frame of the mind, so knit 

Kd weave them into the very substance of the heart 
d disposition, that they be no longer merely 
lughts, or merely occasional ; but they have a 
iteady influence upon our behaviour, that they take 
hold of our conduct, that they be at hand to check 
k2 
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and pluck us back when wc wouhl go about any 
wicked design, and that they be at hand also to re- 
mind us, and to put us fonvard when any good thing 
falls in our power to do. 

This it is to become a Christian ; and this indeed 
is the difficulty of the work. Tlie passage from 
thought to action, from religious sentiments to reli- 
^ous conduct, seems a difficult attainment. I said 
before, the very beginnings are blessings. Holy 
thoughts, though occasional, though sudden, though 
brought on, it may be, by calamity and affliction, 
though roused in us we do not know how, are still 
the beginnings of grace. Let no man, therefore, 
despise serious thoughts ; let no man scorn or ridicule 
them in others : least of all the man who has none 
himself; for there is still a wide difference between 
him who thinks, though but occasionally, of his duty 
and of his salvation, and him who never permits him- 
self to entertain such thoughts at all. One, it is true, 
may be far from having completed his work : the 
other has not begun his. Those very meditations 
which he despises in other men, because he sees that 
they have not the influence whicii they ought to have 
upon their lives and conversation, are, nevertheless, 
what he himself must begin with, what he himself 
must come to, if ever he enter truly upon a Christian 
course. It is from good thoughts and good resolutions 
that the Christian character must set out ; it is with 
these it must begin ; it is by these it must be 
formed. We cannot, however, always be thinkii 



' about religion. That is true : but the tiling wanted 
of us, the thing necessary for us, the thing required 
in the text, is, not that religion be constantly in 
our thoughts, but that it have a constant mfluence 
upon our behaviour ; and that is a very intelligible 
distinction, and takes place in comraon life. Avarice 
and pecuniary gain shall have a constant influence 
upon a man's behaviour, that is, his actions shall con- 
stantly draw and tend to that point, and yet it may 
not be that l\is thoughts are always employed in 
calculating his profits or reckoning on his fortune. 
And that influence which a worldly principle often 
jiossesscs, a religious principle may acquire. The 
making sure of Iieaven may be to one man as strong 
and steady a motive of action as the making a fortune 
is to another. Pleasing God by doing good to man, 
may be as fixed a point in the mind of a disciple 
of Jesus Christ, as the compassing some scheme of 
wealth or greatness is frequently to the children of 
this generation. The fear of offending our Maker 
may be as great and powerful a check upon a religious 
man's actions, as any consideration whatever can be 
in the pursuits of worldly prosperity. The matter, 
and what in a great measure forms the business, and 
the greatest difficulty of religion, is to brmg our 
minds to this — that devout thoughts draw from us 
not only words, but actions ; not only make us call 
upon him, but do his will ; not only lift up our hearts 
to heaven in particular seasons of meditation, hut that 
at all seasons tlicy keep us back from sin. 



This, then, is the sum of what we have delivered. 
Do we find ourselves visited witli pious affection^ 
with serious and awful apprehensions of futurity, wil 
devout and holy thoughts of God, of Jesus Chria 
and of our salvation, let us be thankful for theiB> i 
for the greatest of blessings. 

But do we find these thoughts vanish, leaving oa 
solid impression behind them ; or do we find that! 
they do not at all break o£F our course and habits ot 
sinning, or interrupt us in the wicked practices inl# 
which we have fallen, or rouse us from the moral sloth 
and unprofitableness in which we arc sunk, — let trt 
bring to remembrance this solemn text — " Not everjt 
one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord ! shall enter inti 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will 
my Father." By no means let us undervalue tlirf* 
good thoughts and good motions which we feel, o^ 
have felt, but it is necessary we should know that w# 
are yet far short of the mark ; that something is done,' 
and that of great importance, but that more is still'! 
wanting : that we must earnestly and laboriously' 
strive so to fasten these good intimations upon ih.6 
heart, so to imprint them deeply upon the soul, a8 
that they may convert our behaviour, beget in n* 
amendment, strengthen our resistance of temptation! 
break off our evil habits, and at length conquer evefj 
obstacle, and every adversary both spiritual and fleshly 
which would stop and turn us out of our way in oUi 
progress to a heavenly reward. 



THE FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Matt. vi. 15. 

Xf ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither -will 
ifovr Tather forgive your trespasses. 

The forgiveness of injuries is commantled in 
Scripture, not simply as other duties are, but in a 
manner peculiar to itttelf; that is, as the absolute 
condition of obtaining forgiveness ourselves from 
God — a most awful consideration, and expressed in 
teims which cannot be mistaken or explained away — 
" if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive you your trespasses." Words 
cannot be planer or more positive. Nor is this all — 
for iu the prayer which our Lord taught his disciples, 
and vfhich from thence- is called the Lord's prayer, 
vre are instructed to petition God to forgive us our 
trespasses, 'as we forgive them that trespass against 
Us ; which is as much us to acknowledge that so far 
^m expecting forgiveness of our offences, we are 
lot even to ask it upon any otiier terms than our 
OTgiving the offences committed against us. Some 
vcHkdef why this foi^iving temper, which they reckon 
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no better tlian taiueness, or want of spirit, 
be ranked so high by our Saviour, and hold so pro- 
minent a place amongst the duties of his religion-r- 
should be of more account with him than the most 
shining and splendid virtues. But such people do 
not sufficiently consider the importance of this duty, 
or the difficulty of it. By its importance, I mean its 
use to mankind ; for what are half the vexations of 
life, the uneasinesses in families, betwixt neighbour^, 
and all the strife and contention we see in the worl 
owing to, but to the want of it ? and how are tl 
to be healed and put a stop to, but by one of tl 
parties at least setting an example of forgivenessi 
As long as each is determined to be even with his 
adversary, there can be no eud of provocation or 
offence. Every retaliation is looked upon as a fresh 
affront, and requiring consequently a fresh act of 
revenge ; so that upon this principle hatred must be 
immortal — an offence once given, or a quarrel one^ 
b^un, must breed a train of perpetual ill turns, of, 
constant spite and malice in the persons concerned. 
And this disposition is as painful to a man himself 
as it is mischievous to his adversary ; for there is no 
enjoying any solid quiet, or comfort of heart, while 
a man hateth his brother — whilst he bears a grudge 
against, or is seeking to be revenged of any one. It 
likewise makes this a duty of greater real value, that 
it is very difficult. When we have received an iOf 
jury or affront, we are naturally set on fire by it— WiG 
consider constantly how to be revenged npos 90 
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enemy, and make him, as we say, repent it. This is 
either natural, as I said, or become so by our edu- 
cation — fashion — Habit. Now this propensity, which 
is one of the strongest belonging to us, must by de- 
grees, and with great pains and reflection, be got the 
better of. And we have not only this to struggle 
with, but also the opinion of the world, which is apt 
to have a mighty influence upon us. Other virtues 
are a credit and an honour to a man, but this is 
not : on the contrary, the world are more likely to 
reproach him as mean-spiritod and cowardly for sitting 
down under an insult or affiont, and tamely forgiving 
the author of it. As I said before, therefore, it is no 
wonder our Saviour should lay so much stress, and 
set so high a value, upon a duty which is so necessary 
to the peace and quietness of the world — which yet 
is so very difficult to be performed ; and one which 
there is so little inducement to perform besides the 
considerations of religion. 

To explain this duty farther, it may be necessary 
to mention some particulars whicli we may be apt to 
confound with it, but which are not any real parts 
of it. First, then, the forgiveness of offences should 
not imply that offences should not be punished when 
the public good requires it, that is, when the lawful 
punishment of the offence is necessary, either to cor- 
rect and amend the delinquent himself, or others 
by his example. This duty only requires, that such 
ofiences should be punished and prosecuted out of a 
i to the puMic safety, and to answer the 
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ends of punishment, and not to gratify reveni 
There is no moral similitude between what we ma 
a man suffer out of a cool consideration and a 
(rf what is necessary, and what is done out of spii 
or anger. There is this solid diflFerence betwixt th 
two states — the one will be as painful to us as tl 
other is pleasant. The two things arise from qui! 
different motives — are of a separate nature — an 
Christ's command, which respects the one, has notl 
to do with the other; so that the magistrate may 
his duty in punishing offenders, and private persoiil 
may do their duty in bringing public offenders tt 
justice, without interfering with this command of oitt 
Saviour's. At the same time, however, it should be 
remarked and understood, that where no substantial, 
good end is to be answered by it — that is, where 
the offence is trivial or inadvertent, or where lenity 
will not be likely to invite the repetition of it, or 
encourage others in it — in such circumstances 
pursue au offence with the utmost rigour and severil 
of the law savours more of private spite than public 
justice. Now if there be a mixture of private gruiJgc 
in such severity, it is a breach of our Saviour's 
command, though there be law, perhaps, to colour 
and cover it. 

Secondly ; nor does this precept hinder us from 
'applying, upon proper occasions, to the laws of ouf 
country to recover some right that is denied us, OS. 
satisfaction for some wrong that is done us ; for thi 
would be no living in the world, if the good mi 
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I sit down under every wrong that the bad do them : 
this in the event would be putting the good in abso- 
lute slavery and subjection to the bad. But then to 
justify our conduct in this case, that is, to make it 
coDfiistent with our Saviour's precepts, the right in 
question must be some serious right, of value worth 
the contest, and not merely to show that we are in 
the right and our adversary in the wrong, rather 
than for any thing that depends upon either. And 
likewise, when we are necessarily engaged in a con- 
test of this kind, to proceed with calmness, civility, 
and good temper, which hurts no cause, and not with 
anger or passion ; and also to accept the cheapest 
and most easy method that will answer the ends of 
justice; for what is beyond this must be merely to 
berate and distress our adversary j and springs, we 
may depend upon it, from malice and revenge at the 
bottom. In short, it is easy enough to distinguish 
in ourselves when we act in those contests, which are 
nlmost unavoidable, with a Christian spirit, and when 
otherwise. If we, instead of trying every fair expe- 
dient to avoid and terminate the dispute amicably, 
!arc hastily engaged in it — if we go more for victory 
and triumph to depress and expose our adversary, 
than for anything else — if we take delight in putting 
him to trouble, vexation, and expense, we are far, 
''ety far, let his conduct have been what it will, 
f»Dm acting in that mild relenting temper which our 
retigion inculcates and insists upon. — Neither, 
Thirdly ; when another has offended against us, 



are we bound to overlook his offence, or to contluue 
to him the opportunity of repeating it. If, for in- 
stance, a person has cheated or deceived us, we are 
not obliged to trust him again ; because that would 
probably encourage him to persist in his bad prac- 
tices, which is doing him as much harm as it can do 
us. — Nor, 

Fourthly ; ought we so to forget men's bad be- 
haviour, as to caress and countenance all characters 
alike — to preserve no respect or distinction for virtue 
— to testify no dislike or indignation against vice. 
Men, good as well as bad, act with some view to the 
opinion of tlie world and the loss of character ; the 
being ill received and looked upon is often the only 
punishment which the wicked fear : so that it seems 
to be necessary, in order to uphold and maintain the 
interests of virtue in the world, to treat the vicious 
differently from the virtuous — to withhold or with- 
draw our civilities or communications from such as 
would only disgrace the acquaintance of honest men. 
This sort of discipline is what St. Paul authorises, 
and even enjoins : " I have written unto you not to 
keep company, if any man that is called a brother be, 
a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a 
or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; with such an oi 
no not to eat." But what we do on this sc< 
easily distinguished from what we do out of revi 
by this mark — that we should do the same had 
person who offended us acted in like manner to any 
otter ; because if it be the guilt and not the inja 
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which offended us, the offence will be the same 
whether we are the objects of it or another. These 
are the chief cases in which we can make others 
suffer for their faults, without disobeying our Saviour's 
command to forgive them. 

With regard to the command it^lf, let it be 
observed, that it certainly extends not merely to 
trifling offences or imaginary affironts, but to real 
and actual injuries. Thy brother is supposed to have 
transgressed against thee — to have done thee wrong, 
and to have behaved ill ; so that the common excuse, 
that your adversary began first, that he was in fault, 
or most to blame, is no excuse at all for quarrels 
and resentment : I mean, upon the principles of our 
Saviour's command. 

This duty, the forgiveness of injuries, is rather in 
the nature of a disposition, than a single act ; that 
is, does not so much consist in determining expressly 
to forgive this or that particular injury, as in work- 
ing ourselves into such a sof);ness and mildness of 
temper as easily and readily to forgive injuries. ** Be 
ye kind," says St. Paul, " one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another; even as God, for 
Christ's sake, hath forgiven you." Is that fulfilled 
whilst we recompense evil for evil, and return railing 
for railing — seek and study only to be even with our 
adversary, — whilst we try to do him an ill turn 
when the opportunity comes in our way, and when 
we cannot bear the sight and the thoughts of him 
without pain — whilst we refuse to allow him the 



praise or merit really due to him — whilst we cannot see 
his success without mortification, or his misfortunes 
but with secret pleasure ? As long as we continue 
in this disposition, at least whilst we continue without 
endeavouring to correct it, we have not the spirit of 
Christ ; we have not complied with his command. 

There are several considerations, which properly 
attended to and applied, may help to mollify our 
hatred, and bring us by degrees to that tenderness 
of heart and temper which makes so great a part of a 
good Christian : — I will mention two. The first is, 
that the only way of overcoming evil is with good. 
The most generous and effectual method of subduing 
our adversary's animosity, and making him sensible 
of his error and unkindness, is to repay it with kind- 
ness and good offices on our part. He that requites 
one ill turn with another is only even with his ad- 
versary when he has done. He that forgives it is 
above him ; and so his adversary himself will confess 
one time or another. And thus does St. Paul ex- 
hort us : " Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good. If thine enemy hunger, give him 
meat ; if he thirst, give him drink ; so shalt thou 
heap coals of fire upon his head" — a singular ex- 
pression, but very just and beautiful when rightly 
understood. It was the custom to melt doivn hard 
metals by heaping coals of fire upon the head of the 
vessel they were put into. And so St. Paul comes 
to speak of heaping coaU of fire upon your adversary's 
head to melt his heart. But the great coQsidemtion 
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L«f all, and which Hhould never fail, one would think, 
to produce this forgiving temper within us, is that 
we stand in so much need of forgiveness ourselves. 
Imagine our own ofiFences all disclosed and brought 
to light ; imagine, again, ourselves obstinately per- 
severing in revenge, in a denial of satisfaction, re- 
fusing to be intreated, disdaining to forgive, extreme 
to mark and to resent what is done or said amiss 5 
imagine, I say, this, and you can hardly paint to 
yourself a greater instance of arrogance and absurdity^ 
It must be intolerable, if any thing is, in the sight of 
God. This sentiment is described by our Saviour, 
in one of the finest parables in the whole book j 
which I desire to leave upon your minds, as being 
what we should always bear about us — a lesson which 
it is a shame to be ignorant of; and impossible, one 
would think, to forget. It is to be found in the 
latter part of the 18th chap, of St. Matthew. 

" The kingdom of heaven," that is, God's dealing 

with mankind under the Gospel, " is," says our 

Saviour, " like unto a certain king which would take 

account of his sei-vants j and when he had begun to 

reckon, one was brought unto him which owed him 

tea thousand talents ; but, forasmuch as he had not 

to pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, and 

Hius wife, and children, and all that he had, and pay- 

^^beiit to be made. The sci'vant therefore fell down 

^^■id worshipped him, saying, Lord, have patience 

with me, and I will pay thee all. Then the lord 

of that seiTant was moved with compassion, and 




loosed him, and forgave him the debt. But the I 
saine servant went out and found one of his fellow- j 
servants which owed him an hundred pence, and be 
laid hands on him, and took him by the throat, saying, 
Pay me that thou owest ; and his fellow-servant feli 
down at his feet and besought him, saying. Have 
patience with me, and I will pay thee all 3 — and he 
would not, but went and cast him into prison till he 
should pay the debt. So when his fellow-servants saw 
what was done, they were very sorry, and came and 
told unto their lord all that was done. Then his 
lord, after he had called him, said unto him, O thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt because 
thou desiredst me, shouldst not thou also ha\'e had 
compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity 
on thee ? And his lord was wroth, and delivered 
him to the tormentors till he should pay all that he 
owed unto him." We can readily see the monstrous 
cruelty and ingratitude of the servant's behaviour — 
" Oughtest not thou also to have had compassion on 
thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee," is an 
expression that goes to the heart. We must agree 
also in the justice of his lord's conduct when he de- 
livered liim to the tormentors till he had paid all that 
was due to him. It is impossible not to own it is 
what he deserved, but our business with it is to see, — 
what also a little secret reflection will convince us of, 
— that this is no other than the case of each and every 
one of us who does not from the heart forgive bis 
brother their trespasses. 





XV. 



RECONCILEMENT OP DISPUTES. 
PltOVERBS XVII. It. 



The beginning of strife is, as when one Icttcth oui 
■water. Therefore leave off contention before it be 
meddled with. 

There is not found throughout the Book of Pro- 
verbs, or in any book indeed either of ancient or 
modem morality, a maxim wliich contains more of 
truth and wisdom, or which we see more frequently 
verified by instances of public and private misfortunes, 
than this of the text. The meaning is plain — as in a 
bank by which waters are confined, the fu-st breach is 
generally small, easily prevented, or as easily repaired ; 
but if the flood be suffered even for a short time to 
gain head and go on, the torrent soon gathers force 
and violence, continually working its passage wider, 
till it bears down evei-y obstacle that opposes it, and 
overwhelms the country with deluge and ruins : ad- 
mitting perhaps of no remedy which human art or 
strength can apply, or requiring operations so ex- 
pensive as to impoverish ail who are concerned in 
them, — so is it with the beginning of strife. Some 
small slight or neglect, some frivolous dispute, some 
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airront scarcely perceptible, easily avoided, and at 6rst 
as easily made up, commonly lays the foundation of 
those quarrels and animosities which, in private life, 
are sure to make those miserable who art involved in 
them ; and when they fall out between persons or 
parties of powerful and extensive influence, are apl 
to fill a whole neighbourhood with rancour, calumny, 
and confusion. The breach at first might have been 
closed up with little cost or trouble. It is seldom 
tliat the occasion of the dispute is worth a thousandth 
part of the uneasiness which each side suffers by it ; 
or that there is any proportion between the importance 
of a quarrel and the heat with which it is carried on. 
A hasty, angry, or inadvertent word, or sometimes 
not 80 much as that, even a cold, suspicious, or un- 
kind look, may be enough to give birth to a con- 
tention which in its progress and effects may involve 
a whole neighbourhood — may divide friends, disturb 
femilies, set up unnecessary i>arties and odious di- 
stinctions, put an end to all the comfortable inter- 
course of society ; and, what is much more to be la- 
mented, to all charity and good-will and good otSccs 
one towards another. What does either side gain' 
"What do not both sides lose? lose in the composure 
and tranquillity of tlieir own minds, in the society of 
those about them, in the opportunities of perfomiiug 
■and receiving kind offices, which render the jouraey 
of life easy and comfortable. As the causes of the 
bitterest quarrels are generally the most frivolous, so 
condescensions eqimlly unimportant would in the 
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«arly stages of the dispute generally close and heal 
them. A soft expression, a friendly countenance, a 
,kmd salutation, are all, probably, it would have cost 
.to reconcile enmities which have since become fierce, 
implacable, and deep-rooted ; but we must not con- 
descend — we must maintain our right — we must not 
be wanting to our dignity — we are ready to accept 
acknowledgement, but we will not yield or give way 
first \ We have declared our resolution, and it were 
meanness to give it in 1 Whilst both .sides choose to 
argue thus, both sides may entertain an internal desire 
of reconciliation, and yet never be reconciled. The 
opportunity will soon be lost. The season of peace 
will soon be over. Offences are easily given, where 
both sides are on the watch to take them. Jealousy 
and suspicion are apt to convert undesigned words 
and actions into marks of what is already believed 
to be lurking within. One shyness is returned with 
another; every return becomes a fresh injury, and 
every injury requires a fresh retaliation. The distance 
between the parties is rapidly increasing, till all con- 
nexion and communication becomes odious to both — 
they no nwwe approach each other, and therefore have 
no more opportunity, if they sought it, of bi-inging 
ooc another back to their former friendship — they 
arc aliCTiated incurably, and for life. A riveted hos- 
tility takes place : mutual reproach and mutual rail- 
ings invective, slander, and backbiting, are sure to 
follow. It a become a gratification and a triumph in 
Mcli to depress ;md mortify the other. Thus ai"e two 
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neighbour!) and two friends set down for life lo tor- 
ment each other and themselves, — not without almost 
constant disquietude and heart-ache ; I may say also, 
with a constant violation of God Almighty's laws. 
Arc not the evils and calamities of life enow ? 
not the distress we suffer from sickness, from the I( 
of friends, from unavoidable misfortunes sufficient, 
that we must aggravate and magnify it by quaiTels 
amongst ourselves? Disputes of real moment and 
of serious consequence will sometimes arise between 
parties peaceably and amicably inclined j but such 
disputes, we may observe, are generally conducted 
with decency and with moderation. It is for small, 
and sometimes only imaginary affronts, from minute, 
or perlvaps only suspected incivilities ; from contests 
about insignificant forms and ceremonies j from a 
passion to be thought greater than some other, whom 
we have taken it into our heads to view with eyes of 
rivalsliip and jealousy — it is from causes like these 
that the bitterest quarrels take their beginnings. It 
is haughtiness and impetuosity of temper from which 
dissensions usually commence i that is to say, a hasty, 
peevish, or captious pride begins them ; and that 
stiffness which borrows the name of firmness, digaity, 
or consistency of character, but which is in truth, and 
which we should probably call in another, mere ob- 
stinacy and stubbornness, continues them. Atleaat 
these are the infirmities of temper to which many are 
subject ; and these are the infirmities which if " we 
would wish to see good days" — if we would wish 



•to pass the time of our sojourning here" in cjisc 
aud quietness, we must endeavour to overcome. 

If I can offer any brief rules, by which these cu- 
(Icavom's may be assisted; by which we may leani, 
what is most to be desired, to avoid unnecessary quar- 
rels ; or, what holds tho second place in usefulness, 
to soothe, to compose, and reconcile them, — I shall 
think I have made choice of a subject by the con- 
sideration of which we may all be benefited. 

First J from what has been laid down concerning 
the usual progress of the malignant and vindictive 
passions, which are called into action in the course of 
a dispute, it is evident that our caution is best exer- 
cised at first. '* Leave off contention before it be 
meddled with," — refrain from all language and be- 
haviour which is likely to beget enmity aud dissension. 
You see the beginning of your quarrel, but not the 
end, the extent, or the consequences. A provoking 
word, in the heat of passion and resentment, may be 
forcibly or shrewdly thrown out at the moment by the 
person who uses it, but it is sure to return upon his 
mind with bitterness and regret. 

Secondly ; a reflection which may put us on our 
guard against that promptness to take offence, and 
that precipitation in punishing or revenging the in- 
jury we conceive ourselves to have received, is, the 
consideration how extremely liable we all are to mis- 
take both facts and words in the first report that is 
tilulc, and the lirst apprehcusiou that is formed of 
A very minute dillercnte will convert iuaoceiit 
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but heedless actions into studied insults — loose ai 
equivocal or unguarded expressions Into deliberatj 
affronts : and this circumspection is doubly necessary 
when the behaviour or language that offends us comj 
to our knowledge through the representation of i 
third person, or the intervention, perhaps, of two 
three intermediate accounts. It is not always neci 
sary to suppose express malice in that person. Id 
accuracy atone, in either observing or relating, wffl 
often fatally mislead a rash and impetuous hearer. 

Thirdly ; if we be often incorrect in the ju(^ 
ment we form of other men's behaviour, I mean v 
to the facts, words, and circumstances themselves 
much more are we apt to misinterpret the motivei' 
from which they arise. It will convince us o£ this, to 
recur to our own consciousness; and to recollect 
whether it hath not frequently happened to our- 
selves to have the principles, views, and induce* 
ments upon which we have acted, totally misundel^' 
stood or misrepresented ; how forgetfulness hat& 
been construed into neglect ; inadvertency into in* 
suit } cheerfulness or vivacity of spirits into forwarff- 
ness, intrusion, or petulance; shyness into distance; 
natural reserve into superciliousness and disrespect 
It may sometimes have fallen out worse. An unfo^ 
tunate conjunction of circumstances, or combination 
of accidents, may have caused us to be suspect^ 
of dark purposes, or mean contrivances— of art, cr^i' 
or design ; when, in truth, our minds were perfectly 
free from them. Wc may have appeared to be insin- 



cere when we were never less S9 ; to bave acted an 
equivocal part, when the whole embarrassment arose 
from unforeseen, unknown, or unthought of, positive 
circumstances. If ever this case has been ours, it 
ought to admonish us to reflect, that the same may 
ip^u to others y and possibly to those with whom 
re have a present cause of dissatisfaction or com- 
pluiit. We may be acting, at tins very tinje, upon 
those hasty judgements from which we iiave ourselves 
experienced hardsliips and injustice. We have seen 
boy liable other men are to error, with respect to. 
U^ uhen tliey proceed iqjon first impressions, partial 
accounts, or even upon appearances ; and we cannot 
but know, that we are no less fallible in judging of 
litem. It ought to teach us caution and forbearance 
iu our first behaviour, under a supposed injury or 
affront. 

Fourthly ; one would think it no extraordinary 
stretch of candour to make those allowances to 
others, which we habitually expect for ourselves. 
Yet we ai'e with difficulty brought to do this or to 
perceive palliation in any conduct but our own. We 
do not remember (what we should never forget), that 
wlhers have their passions and prejudices as well as wo 
— their favourite aims — their favourite friends — their 
tarly fears — their particular caution, their interest, 
their impulses — their varieties of humour — constancy, 
or changeableness of mind ; by which, when they ai'e 
giuded, they do no more than we are dohig. They 
^n, it may be true, dilfercutly from us, but thiy act 



under the same infirmities of temper, constitution, 
or understanding. 

Fifthly ; there is a point in the progress of a quar- 
rel, and a situation in which men are often plaeed, 
and that is, when both sides would be glad of a re- 
conciliation, but know not how to effect it — when 
both wish to approach, but neither will make the fii-st 
advance. It may help us to improve this disposition, 
and to avail ourselves of this opportunity, to be ap- 
prized that neither disposition nor opportunity will 
last long. If we sufter the quarrel to proceed, the 
season of reconeiliation will be gone for ever ; and to 
invite us to make the first advance, let us be assured 
that it is a generosity which will never be forgot. 
There is no man living who is not aftected by the 
kindness, and who feels not the superiority, of a ready 
forgiveness. 

Sixthly ; one compendious rule, which, if observed,, 
would prevent many quarrels from originating, 
many more from proceeding to desiwrate extremitii 
is the following : " Never to speak what will give 
pain, without a prospect of doing good." It is of 
the nature of human resentment to prompt us to say 
what we think may vex and inortify oin- adversary— 
what may raise up in his breast uneasy recollectious, 
and to have a pleasure in doing so. Tliis propensity 
is more irresistible when the sting is pointed by somO 
scornful wit or vivacity of reply. A successful retorO 
is what few can deny themselves. Our admonition,^ 
therefore, is, to control and withstand the impulse^ 
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and to i-cflcct upon each occasion, not how grating 
lat we iire about to say may be, how it will con- 
ind and silence our adversary, how smart or lively, 
E^faow true, or even how just and deserved, but what 
goodit is likelyto produce. This reflection would cor- 
rect those sudden ebullitions either of anger or fancy, 
by which, if applause be gained, peace and friendship 
are destroyed, our tranquillity disturbed, our cha- 
racter ultimately injured, or at least ruffled in the 
estimation of every one who knows his duty. 

Lastly ; these rules, and every rule upon the sub- 
ject, would become unnecessary, if we once acquired, 
perhaps if we sincerely sought, that disposition which 
Christianity inculcates and enjoins: wliich disposition 
is not that of the proud and haughty and jealous, or 
peevish and passionate and captious, least of all of the 
malicious and vindictive, but is mild and gentle, 
patient and long-suffering, forbearing and forgiving ; 
and if any one be overtaken in a fault, restoring such 
a one in the spirit of meekness, under a constant 
MMise of our own trials and frailties, lest we also bu 
templed. 
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XVI. 

OATHS. 

Hebrews vi. IG. 

For men veriij/ sxvear by the greater; and an uatit 
for confirmation is to them an end of all strife. 

Perhaps there are few who, in the course of t 
lives, are not, upon some occasion or other, calif 
upon to take an oath. Therefore, if there is ■< 
which well deserves to be Icarut — to be understood-. 
it is the nature and obligation of an oath. It is 
article, indeed, in which the sentiments of mank 
are not generally to be found fault with ; for if th 
be any one thing which men do hold sacred, it is l 
oath — if there be one character which they agree tj 
condemn and detest, it is that of the peijured l 
I believe it is generally true, that few or none 
the hardiness to go about knowingly and deliber 
to peijure themselves, but those who have given up^ 
pretensions to virtue, and all concern about it, as ^ 
as ail hopes of religion and interest about their futi 
happiness or misery. And with some, perhaps, I 
is no security. But admitting that there is with the 
generality some concern for virtue at the bottom. 




ire is ground to believe, tliat llieir opinion oi' virtue 
rather forced by custom than consideration j and 
is shows it, that you shall frequently see men scru- 
lous enough about the observation of the law of 
18 — as oaths, for instance, in evidence beiore a 
It of justice, and the like — who are very heedless, 
to cay worse, of the authority and obligation of an 
;h in other cases,— as oaths for the due discharge 
Hr office, oaths relating to the customs, and 
conterning their allegiance, and some others 
of a like kind. Now it is an oath in both cases ; and 
men's care about the one, and indifference about the 
other, seem, I say, to indicate that their jud<^ement of 
oaths is taken up rather from conforming to the pre- 
vailing way of thinking, than any just knowledge of 
the subject, or reflections of thcii' own about it. 

In treating this at present, we will observe the fol- 
loiving order : first, to say a few words concerning 
the form of oaths ; secondly, their nature ; and then 
the force and obligation upon the consciences of those 
who take them. 

Now as to the form, an oath is a ivligions cere- 
iiioay ; and like other religious ceremonies not de* 
scribed or {minted out in Scripture, is, and may be, 
in (liferent countries and ditferent ages of the world, 
very various, without any substantial alteration in the 
thing itself. Amongst tlie Jews, the person sworn 
held up his right hand towards the heavens, white he 
rppeated tlie terms of his oath : which explains the 
ing of an expression in the Tsaluis, " And 
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right hand is full of falsehood." Amongst Christians, 
also, the form differs considerably ; and iu uo countrj, 
I believe, in the world, is the form worse contrived, 
either to express or impress the nature of an oath, 
than in our own. The shortness and obscurity of 
the form, together with the levity and too great fxt- 
quency with which it is administered, has brought 
about an inadvertency to the obligation of an oath, 
which, both in a religious and political view, is mueli 
to be lamented. I do not mean that it is a common 
practice for men knowinglyand deliberately to peijure 
themselves. 1 trust, as I said before, that this is rare 
and singular; but on some occasions, they cari-y away 
so little awe or sense of an oath upon their minds, as 
hardly to know whether they have taken an oath or 
not; and therefore they must be in pei-petual danger 
of violating the obligation of the oath, from niere 
ignorance or inattention, or want of thought : which, 
though it does not come up to the crime of wilful mmI 
corrupt perjury, is still a crime. All I think necessaiy 
to say, in explanation of the form in use amongst us, 
is this — that when the person sworn repeats the words, 
*' So help me God," he is understood to mean—" so," 
that is, ujjon condition of my speaking the truth, W 
performing what I now promise ; this he is unda- 
stood to say when he repeats the words, and to » 
sent to when another repeats them. But whatereT 
be the form of an oath, the substance and signification 
are the same. It is the calling upon God to witness, 
that is to take notice of, what wc say; and invoking 



ngeancc, or rcnoiincinff liis favour, if what we 
; false, or what we promise be not perfonned. 
This is what tltc person who swears in effect does ; 
and no man can do that, and know what he is doing, 
without an awe or dread upon his mind both at the 
time and whenever afterwards he i-eflects upon the ob- 
ligation he is under, and Iiow far he hath been careful 
to fulfil it. The knowledge alone oi what an oath is, 
is enough, with a serious mind, to enforce the au- 
thority of it beyond all other arguments. 

In further explaining the obligation of an oath, we 
must lay out of the case the particular mischief which 
false security, and false swearing, may, in any in- 
stance, do, because that mischief is to be accounted 
the same as if compassed by any other means ; this 
we will pass over, and observe the general guilt of 
false swearing, which is what we are to consider. 
Thus, if we take away the life of another by false 
swearing, it is just the same as if we stabbed him ; 
there is no difference. If by false swearing we make 
a cause go otherwise than it would have done, and 
ought to have done, and tliereby deprive the losing 
wde of what he would othei'wisc have obtained or 
preserved, it is the same as if we robbed him ; the 
manner of dq)riving another of his just right makes 
no difft'rence. Whatever we consider the general 
Mtiire and guilt of false swearing to be, these particu~ 
lar effects and aggravations are incalculable. 

In order then to show, that oaths carry with tlicm 
a proper force and obligation of their own, it will be 



necessary for me to show, that there is good rcasou 
to believe that God will punish false swearing 
more severity than a simple lie, or breach of pi 
for unless there be cause to think so, it cannot 
tended that an oath has either use or virtue in itself; 
but that men's bare word or promise might as well 
be taken, if there he the same guilt in breaking them 
as a solemn oath. Comparisons of crimes are to be 
made with caution, for tliey are attended vsith this 
disadvantage — that when we mention one crime 
be greater than another, the hearer is led to fiiMj 
the less crime to be none at all, or to be inconsider- 
able. Thus, while we prove that false swearing is 
a greater sin, and will be more severely punished 
than lying, we are apt to think lying can be no great 
sin in the sight of God, nor the punishment much. 
This is not an uncommon, but surely a very weal 
way of reasoning j for lying remains just the same 
crime, and the punishment which awaits it will be 
just the same, wliether perjury be a greater sin or 
not. It does not make the guilt of one action less, 
to show that the guilt of another is greater, any 
more than it diminishes the height of one tower (jr 
■mountain to say that another towei- or mountain 
higher. 

Under this caution, therefore, we proceed to 
our reasons why we believe that God will 
false swearing with more severity than a simple 
or breach of promise. First ; perjury is a 
greater deliberation. The person who swears)*] 



_ in fact, I believe, the tlioughts of Gotl and of 
rdigion ujion his mind at the time j at least there 
-are very few who can shake tlicm ofF entirely : he 
offends, therefore, if he do offend, with a high hand 
— ^in the very face, that is, and in defiance, of the 
sanctions of religion. This offence implies a dis- 
belief or contempt of God's knowledge, power, or 
rjuRtice; which cannot be said of a lie, when there is 
nothing to carry the mind to any reflection upon 
ihe Deity, or the divine attributes at all. For a lie 
may be sometimes pleaded haste, negligence, thought- 
Ics:<ncss, surjirise : this can never be alleged in ex- 
tenuation of peijury. It is doing a cool, concerted, 
deliberate crime. It mny be said of a liar, that lie 
was off iiis guard — had not the sense of his duty, 
and of Gotl, the Author of all duty, upon his mind 
at the time ; the reverse of this is the case of pcijury. 
A man must have, from the nature of the thing, 
and in fact has, the thoughts of God Almighty and 
of his duty upon his mind at the timej and then it 
is showing, by transgressing one, and in effect bidding 
defiance to the other, a false way of implying in 
the person guilty of it, either a disbelief or con- 
tempt of God's knowledge, power, and justice. This 
is a lieavy accusation ; but when we reflect that a 
man who swears calls upon God to witness what he 
«yB, invokes his vengeance, renounces his favour, 
if what he Kays be false, knowing still that it is 
Ww, what are we to tliink of the swearer's guilt ? 
r^Caa. wc thjuk he believes that God hears hinii t'lat 
^^^^^^■^ 



God has the power to punish him, anil that God is a 
punisher and avenger of wickedness ? If he believe 
these attributes, it is clear that he despises and wil- 
fully defies them. 

But, secondly; perjury violates a superior con- 
fidence. Mankind must trust to one another j and 
they have nothing better to tnist to than another's 
oath. Hence all legal decisions, which govern and 
affect every right and interest on this side of the 
grave, of necessity proceed and depend upon oaths. 
Peijury, therefore, in its general consequences, strikes 
at the security of reputation, property, and even life 
itself. A lie cannot do the same mischief, because 
the same credit is not given to it. I have repeat- 
edly endeavoured to inculcate this rule, that the way 
of estimating the guilt of any action is, to consider 
what would be the consequence if others allowed 
themselves in the same : the rule will never fail us. 
Now apply it to the case of peijury : what would be 
the effects, what would be the coiidition of mankind, 
if men once began to trifle with oaths, or to allow 
themselves, without shame or reserve, to swear to a 
falsehood ? no man's innocence, no man's character, 
no man's estate, no man's life, would be safe for an 
hour, Wlio would sleep in his bed in peace tli»t 
reflected he was in danger of being called out to 
prison, and perhaps to death, upon the accusation of 
a false witness ; and that, since the obligation of oatBs 
was held no longer sacred, false witnesses were to be , 
procured in eveiy street of a city ? We read of soOB- I 



thing of the kind in the last stage of prophecy, in 
the state at which some nations arrived before their 
destruction -, and a dismal state of affairs it was. It 
supplied the place of murder and robbery, when men 
could take away the lives and fortunes of another 
by false swearing. This they may always do. Courts 
of justice, be they ever so honest or so vigilant, 
cannot help it, for they must trust to oaths of wit- 
nesses; for what else, what higher tie upon the con- 
sciences of men, can they trust to? So that it is 
truly said that every man's estate or life is in the 
power of perjury to take away; and this is true in 
our own country as much as in any other. 

The point we laid down was, that there is good 
reason to believe that God will punish false swearing 
with greater severity than a simple falsehood ; and 
vfe have eridence to prove that it is in reality a 
greater crime. 

But further it is to be observed, in the third and 
last place, that God, in the Old Testament, directed 
the Zsraelites to swear by his name, and the priests 
to require upon some occasions an oath of the person 
to be examined ; and moreover, to show the immu- 
tability of Ms own counsels, he solemnly confirmed 
his covenant with that people by an oath. None of 
these things, it is probable, he would have done, had 
he not intended that oaths should have some meaning 
and effect beyond the obligation of a bare word or 
promise — which effect must be owing to the severer 

I punishment with which he will hereafler vindicate 

Hk authority of oaths. 



PROFANE SWEARING. 
Exodus xx. 7- 

Thou shall not take the Jiame of the Lord thy God 
in vain, for the Lord -will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain. 



In all cases whatever, where there is an express 
command, it is best, in my opinion, to set off with 
the command, and to let it come fairly to be tried 
what the strength of the command is — whether men 
will take upon them to set aside the authority of 
God's commandment or not. 

Now in the case of profane swearing, there is 8 
positive and express command extant. There neither 
is, nor ever was, a doubt but that the command 
reaches the case. There neither is, nor ever was, a 
doubt but that the case of profane swearing consti- 
tuted a direct and positive violation of the command. 
There may be, and there are, various ways of taking 
God's name in vain, but it never has been disputed 
that profane swearing is one of them. 

There is no swearer, then, who does not knowingly 
violate the divine command, and who therefore has 
not this question to ask himself, — whether he be safe 
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while he is going on in a continujd breach of one 
of God's cominandments ? That is precisely his 
situation ; and if he can draw, either from sound rea- 
son or from Scripture, good authority for believing 
that to be a safe situation, then he may be at ease : 
if he cannot, then has he the condemnation of a trans- 
gressed and despised command to look forward to. 
It does not seem a case, either for evasion, for doubt, 
or indeed for much reasoning. The command is 
clear, if commands can be clear. The transgression 
is also clear. 

And in this respect it goes beyond some other 
duties, and some other sins, in the clearness of the 
command and the clearness of the transgression : for 
which reason, although it may be true, and per- 
haps is true, that the most ignorant jrei-sons are 
the most guilty of this practice, yet it is a case in 
which ignorance is little or no excuse. Were it a 
deep or abstruse case — were it a case of much argu- 
ment or reasoning — were it a case wliich called for 
learning, or research, or inquiry, or knowledge, to 
come to any certainty about it — great apologies might 
be made for ignorance, great allowance to the want 
of education or of opportunity, from which the igno- 
rance proceeded. But nothing of this sort can be 
pleaded. Here is a plain command, and a plain 
ttmnagression. The ignorant man knows this as well 
as the wise. It is a rule for all — " God will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his name in vain," is a 
judgement pronounced for all mankind. The most 
M 2 



illiterate understaniU it — the most learned does no 
more. 

If any questions have been ever raised upon this 
command, such as whether taking any oath, or upon 
any occasion, be consistent with it, more especially 
as it is recognised and applied by our Saviour, they 
are questions in which the profane swearer has no 
concern. This case is clearly within the law. It is 
nothing to him whether other cases be so or not. 

I have said, here is a plain transgression of a plain 
command — and of what sort of a command? IjCt 
that be considered. Let it be considered under what 
circumstances, with what distinguishing force, with 
what extraordinary and prodigious solemnity, the Ten 
Commandments, of which this is one, were origin- 
ally delivered — what reverence they are entitled to 
from all who reverence God. With those who think 
that God is not to be reverenced — who do not re- 
verence him in any thing, I have no concern. " And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Go unto the people, and 
sanctify them to-day and to-morrow ; and be ready 
against the third day, for the third day the Lord will 
come down, in the sight of all the people, iipon 
Mount Sinai. And it came to pass on the third 
day in the morning, that there were thunders and 
lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the Mount, and 
the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud, so that Jl?"! 
the people that was in the camp trembled ; and Mow 
brought forth the people out of the camp to meet witt^ 
God, and they stood at the foot of the Mount : an^S 
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Mount Sinai was altogether in a smoke, because the 
Lord descended upon it in fire : and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole 
Mount quaked greatly. And when the voice of the 
trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and louder, 
Moses spoke, and God answered him by a voice. And 
God spake all these words." " These words," saith 
Moses, " the Lord spake unto all your assembly in 
the Mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, 
and of the thick darkness, with a great voice, and 
he added no more ; and he wrote them upon two 
tables of stone, and delivered them unto me." 

Now of commands so delivered, so pronounced, 
accompanied with such terrible preparation and so- 
lemnity, is any one to be made a sport of? Is it to 
be a diversion, a mirth, to treat one such command 
with insult and contempt, and with the very highest 
degree of both ? Yet is it not true, that *' Thou 
sbalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain," is one of these commands ? and is it not true, 
that it is thus treated ? I speak not, as I said before, 
to those who think that God is not to be reverenced 
at all, or who do not reverence him in any thing, 
but to others do I speak, and most especially to all 
young persons. What a beginning is this, of a reli- 
giooi course of life? It is Impossible, in the nature 
of things, that any serious sentiments of religion, any 
ampressions, any conversation, any practice, any thing 
^Vliat resembles s religious character, or approaches to 

^■t, can grow out of such an origin. 

^B But it may be said that this was spoken to the 
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Jews, and not to the Chiistiuns. Hear how that 
matter stands : " I say unto you, swear not at alt-^J 
neither by heaven, for it is God's throne ; nor by tUfl 
earth, for it is his footstool — neither by Jeruaaleoi,' 
for it is the city of the great king — neither shall 
thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not make 
one hair white or black : but let your communicatioi 
be yea, yea, or nay, nay, for whatever is more tbi 
these, Cometh of evil." These are the words i 
Christ himself, whereby it appears most indisputably 
that he adopts the third commandment in its : 
extent, and according to the spirit, as well i 
letter of it. So far from superseding or weakeniilj 
its authority, he adds to it his own ; " / say unto 
you, swear not at all." So far from confining its 
extent, he rather enlarges it ; that is, he interprets ft 
according to its spirit as well as its letter : from the 
name of God he extends it to every thing whi<A 
relates to God. This excuse, therefore, does nsl J 
come well from the mouth of any Christian whateve^B 
namely, that the commandment was spoken only to 
the Jews ; for Christ, the Author of our religion, 
has explicitly adopted it, in all its force, in all it| , 
obligation, and in all its extent. What Christ I 
self began upon this head, the apostles continui 
" Above all things, my brethren, swear not, neitl 
by heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any other oadl 
Here is the very same strain of admonition as t 
Lord had used — clear, positivCj decisive ; and l 
is from St. James, 

Am I not well warranted, therefore, in asserting'J 



concerning profane swearing, that there is a clear 
command, and a clear transgression ? But will any 
one reply by asking, What is a command without a 
reason ? I will judge the strength of the command 
by the weight of the reason, when I know it. Is 
this 8 reply from a creature to his Creator, from dust 
and ashes to Omnipotence, from ignorance itself to 
Him who knoweth all things, from weakness and 
impotency to the Ruler of the world ? Is the com- 
mand itself nothing ? Is not the command itself 
sufficient : above all reasons or ai^uments whatever 
sufficient — a command so pronounced, so ratified ; 
proceeding from such authority, delivered with such 
solemnity ; so decisive in its prohibitions, so clear in 
ita signification ? 

The reason nevertheless is the strongest of all 

reasons, — ^to uphold, namely, in the minds of men, a 

reverence for their Creator. Such is human nature, 

such is the constitution of the human mind, that 

what is treated externally, that is by words or by 

behaviour, with levity and giddiness and contempt, 

loses its force and impression internally. It is so in 

all cases : it is remarkably so in the present. How 

stands the fact in men addicted to swearing? are 

they men who live under an inward conscientious 

^■toff of God Almighty i a sense of his infinite adorable 

^^HUre, of his constant presence, of his bounty or his 

^^Bttdness, of his power or his authority, hia close 

xetation to us, our absolute dependence upon him? 

If these things be true, are they not things which 
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should possess the mind? But is it possible that a 
mind possessed with such thoughts should allow itself 
without any shock in the practice of swearing? h 
outward profaneuess consistent with inward piety? 
Can they, do they iu fact and in experience, subsist 
together in the same person ? That I talie to be th§ 
exact question. If it be true, either that a deep„B 
just, a rational piety, even without the smallest til$ 
ture of enthusiasm or melancholy, must and actual^ 
will produce a seriousness of outward demeanour wi^ 
respect to these subjects, — at least to a degree s 
ficient to check both presumptuous contempt i 
heedless levity ; of which contempt and levity a sure 
evidence and indication cannot be given than 1 
common swearing, in any form of it and under s 
forms (for though forms of swearing be more or JessI 
shocking, they are in their view alike) ; or if on the 
other hand it be true, that the habit and practice of 
swearing will eat out, in young minds most ' 
cularly, all reverence for God Almighty, dissipate I 
good impressions, produce an incapacity for devotion; 
either public or private ; and at last bring them to 
an impious boldness, to a casting off of all awe of 
God's judgements, of all regard and respect to him— 
then undoubtedly there was not only reason, but I 
highest of all reasons, for laying a restraint up( 
licentiousness so pernicious in its consequences ; i 
the same, nay indeed much greatei' reason, for obt 
ing that law, and that iiyunction by which it wa» 
laid. Depend upon it, that a I'egard to God Al— 
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mighty lies at the root of every thing which is good, 
is the only restraint from every thing that is bad — 
that whatever in any degree diminishes, or tends to 
diminish that regard, is of all hurtful things the 
most so. 

For if it be allowed, which I think it may, that to 
see the moral evil of swearing is, to look farther than 
the generality of men do look ; and that these evil 
effects, though real, and great, and certain, are not, 
like the effects of murder or theft, sensible and im- 
mediate ; allowing this, then in what situation does 
the subject stand with those who have not considered 
the effects at all ? It stands thus — ^it stands with 
them upon the ground of religion. The religion of 
the case, the religious command is clear : that at 
least is obvious and intelligible: of that at least they 
must be apprised. Wherefore, if they be of the 
number of those who do not comprehend the reason, 
or have never much considered the reason which 
makes swearing and cursing an evil, upon principles 
of morality, then it becomes a test and trial whether 
religion alone, whether religion as such, and inde- 
j>cndently of other considerations, has any authority 
or influence with them at all. Rules of morality, 
such OS, commonly speaking, are called so, do not 
^i^rd this test ; for they are either enforced by the 
terrors or penalties of law, or the violation of them is 
a;£tended with direct and immediate public mischief, 
or with cruelty, or with injury to individuals: under 
■U which circHnwtimces, although retigion operate 
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in keeping us to our duty, yet it operates in con- 
junction and combination with other powerful mo- 
tives. In the case before us, that is to say, in curbing 
and checking, and breaking the practice of profane 
swearing, religion operates by itself, and therefore 
shows what degree of force and strength and weight 
it really has with us. This observation is applicable 
to a higher class than those who are vulgarly ad- 
dicted to this vice, and the very truth is, that those 
who have upon their minds a sense of religion as 
such, and in any degree proportioned to its immense 
importance, are not drawn into the practice of swear- 
ing by any position of circumstances whatever ; those 
in whom this sense is feeble, or wanting, or lost, 
are drawn into this practice, if it so happen that their 
profession, their company, or their temper, or their 
habit, lead them into it. 

I shall conclude with one reflection. 

If there be one description of men more than an- 
other who ought to have the dread of God Almighty 
upon their minds, and in whom that dread ought 
to check all profane, all contemptuous, all idle, ail 
impious treatment of his name and his commandB, J 
it is those who carry their lives in their hands. " Bl 
not afraid of them that kill the body, and after thit 
have no more that they can do ; but I will forewaW 
you whom you shall fear ; fear him, who after te 
hath killed, hath power to cast into hell: yea I ttf 
unto you fear him." 
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XVIII. 
DRUNKENNESS. 

Rom. XIII. 13. 

Let lis walk honestly y as in the doy ; not in rioting ^ 

and drunkenness^ 

Whoever considers the purity and strictness of 
the Christian religion ; how it extends its rules, not 
only to our actions, but our words, not only to wordsi 
Iwt to thoughts ; how it requires self-command, self- 
government, at aknost every turn, ajdd in every point 
of our duties ; mastery and management of our pas- 
sions of every kind ; a constraint over every inclinar 
tion, so as to be able to check and call it back to 
its subjection to reason— ^-whoever considers this, wiU 
see that we stand in need of perpetual vigilance and 
circumspection-^how liable we are to fall ; how little 
able to maintain a complete adherence to God's laws, 
even in our soberest hours, with the perfect use of our 
fiiculties^ and without any extraordinary violence or 
impetuosity added to our acquired or constitutional 
pnqpensities ; that consequently, when a ^«at advan- 
tage is thrown by intemperance into the wrong scalei, 
the passions of every sort are i^Aamed and put in 



motion, our reflection and sense of duty is confused, 
our judgment disordered, the admonitions of con- 
science laid asleep, and we are surrounded with tempta- 
tions and with provocations, — in this condition it 
cannot be expected from human strength that a man 
should preserve an unblameable conduct, or a steady 
regard to the rules of morality and religion. Ac- 
cordingly, I suppose it is the fact, that few, or none, 
recover from a fit of intemperance but who are con- 
scious, when they come to themselves, of some im- 
propriety or extravagance into which drunkenness 
lias betrayed them j some action or some outrage of 
which they are ashamed ; some expression or word 
which has escaped them, and which they wish in 
vain could be recalled j some quarrel which they have 
drawn upon themselves ; some enmity of which they 
have sown the seed, and, universally, a loss of that 
command of ourselves in which both our happiness and 
virtue consist. But then comes the specious con- 
sideration, that the crimes a man commits in that con- 
dition are excused by the very condition he is in; 
that he is not chargeable with what he does when fte 
is not himself, when he has no command perhspf 
left of his conduct ; when his nature and disposition 
are altered as to all moral purposes : that, like tie 
insane person, he is entitled to all the indulgence 
and excuses of that condition. This plea is in»3e 
hy thousands ; it is a kind of discourse you oftd^ 
hear; and weighs, I am apt to suppose, much in the 
private thoughts of persons addicted to intemperate 



courses. We allow, too, that it carries enough of 
the semblance of reason to impose upon many, and 
to deserve examination. 

Now, the first observation that occurs is, that if 
this plea were allowed in its full extent, a man would 
be at Uberty when he found himself disordered by 
intemperance to commit any crime or any extrava- 
gance ; for his drunkenness, according to his argu- 
ment, would cover and excuse it all : and a conclu- 
sion 80 absurd leads one to suspect the argument 
from which it flows. The truth of the case seems to 
be this ; that if we look no further than the point of 
time when a drunken man commits his crime, it will 
be difficult to distinguish between his case and 
that of an insane person ; for he is at that moment 
more completely bereft of his reason, at least as 
completely delivered over to the impulse of his 
passions, as the other : and if that be an excuse for 
the one, why should it not be so for both ? — So it may 
be argued, if we confine our attention to the precise 
period of committing the offence : but here the 
two cases differ exceedingly— that the one person 
suffers under the visitation of an inevitable calamity; 
the other is the author of his own distemper: and 
this Is what, properly, the dnmkard's guilt consists 
I ; not in committing faults when he is in a con- 
l^on in which he cannot help it, but in knowingly 
dvoIuDtarily bringing himself into such a condi- 
And when we once understand the proper 
- &nB d* t ioo of the guilt, we shall be enabled to esti- 
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mate the crime . of the action of a drunken man, 
compared with the same action in a sober mao. 
The rule of reason and justice appears to be this: 
whatever proportion the chance of falling into sach 
and such crimes bears to the absolute certainty, the 
same proportion does the crime of any evil action 
in a drunken man bear to the guilt of the sasK 
action in a sober man ; so that if there be, as there 
always is, unjustifiable licentiousness, if not of action, 
at least of language and thought, to which all per- 
sons inflamed with liquor are subject ; or if there be 
certain particular feelings and extmvagancies to which 
the iniirmity of particular constitutions when di»- 
ordered by intemperance are sure to draw men int(^ 
then, and to both these, the guilt may be deemed 
equal to the deeds, if committed with all our senses 
and faculties about us : for it makes little or no| dif- 
ference whether we deliberately commit a crime, or 
deliberately put ourselves into a condition in which we 
know beforehand that we shall be tempted to commit 
it. Of crimes and outrages which are the effects of 
drunkenness, but are unusual or unthought of, the 
judgement is not quite the same j they cannot be ac- 
counted of, as if proceeding from deliberate widtei 
ness, because they are the effects of a condition whii^ 
admits of no deliberation, nor can it be said here, il 
before, that the drunken man foresaw, or might h»w 
foreseen these effects, when he suffered himself to U 
brought into such a condition ; for they are by ^ 
supposition unusual, and therefore not foreseen : bit 



thoQgh unusual, they are not imposdble, nor perhi^, 
all things considered, very improbable. Therefore 
there is a guilt, and a very great one, in incurring the 
haaard, or even the possibility of perpetrating those 
crimes and outrages from which we had power or had 
reason to withhold us ; and from which we are safe, 
or at least distant, so long as we neither abused that 
power nor that reason. I here put the supposition 
more in favour of intemperance than it will properly 
bear : for I supposed that the disorder occasioned by 
it deprives a man of the use of his understanding, 
and leaves him, at the time of committing the crime, 
in the absolute condition of an insane person ; so 
that the very guilt he was capable of, consisted in 
bringing himself into that condition. Now this is 
seldom the case in reality : in intoxication, some 
selAcommand, some conscientious sense of right and 
wrong remains with men ; and for so much as does 
remain they are accountable, as much then, as ever. 
Another circumstance should likewise always be no- 
ticed, which is a great aggravation of drunkenness : 
When a man finds by experience the mischievouB, 
the pernicious consequences which intemperance pro* 
duces to himself, or through him to others, and does 
not take warning by them, but returns to his drun* 
kenness at every opportunity, and whenever the 
temptation comes round, it will be difficult to distin- 
^ish such a man's misconduct from the same mis- 
conduct in a sober person ; at least, there is a wide 
di&MDce between this ewe, uid iiis whotiaii beca 




casually betrayed into intemperance, and, by intc 
perance, into improper behaviour, and takes 1 
caution from the experience of his own infirmit] 
keep out of the way of a second temptation, or gal 
little resolution to withstand it. 

One considerable part of the mischiefs and evil 
tendency of intemperance, is the example, especially I 
in people whose example is likely to influence others j 
as of masters of families, persons in public stations, 
those who are, or ought to be, the instructors of 
others. 

Drunkenness effectually puts an end to all autho- 
rity ; for it so degrades and debases the drunkard, as 
not only to bring him upon a level with the lowert 
of those over whom his authority should be pre- 
served, but much beneath them : it is ridiculous in 
a drunkard to talk to others of decency, order, good 
manners, quietness, peaceableness, industry, activity, 
usefulness, who himself, in this one vice, exhibits a 
public example of the violation of all these duties. 
And this matter of example, in this, as well as in a 
thousand other instances, may lead us to enlarge our 
views of the consequences of our actions, and see a 
guilt in them which we may not discern in them 
considered simply in themselves. In the case before 
us, expense, for instance, may not be a consideration 
to all ; but their example, or their company, may 
draw in others to make it a consideration very seri- 
ous. In like manner, the shame, and distress, and 
terror, and uneasiness which intemperance is siu-e to 



occasion to a person's own family, is an important 
aggravation of" the offence. This is not applicable 
to those who have no family ; but then the infection 
of their example, or the exercise of their vice, pro- 
pagates itself to those who have families, and so 
makes them indirectly the authors of misery which, 
very possibly, they never intended or suspected. 

I have thus enumerated the effects of drunken- 
ness, without exaggeration ; for I do not wish to in- 
dulge in invective or excite indignation against it, 
further than the solid mischief it produces will justify. 
Universally we ought to take into the account, not 
merely the mischief it produces at the very moment 
of committing the crime, but altogether, sooner or 
later, directly or indirectly; to ourselves, in our for- 
tunes, health, constitutions, understandings ; to our 
families, in their subsistence, expectations, morals, 
peace, and satisfaction; to the neighbourhood and the 
public at large, by the outrages, indecencies, and ex- 
travagancies into which it betrays us ; or more gene- 
rally, by the evil tendency of our example, which will 
operate afterwards where it is more pernicious than 
in ourselves, and for which we are in a very serious 
d^ree answerable. 

It remains that we state the judgment of Scripture 
ooQceming this vice; which you will find to be i^ree- 
able to what the light of nature, rightly attended to, 
iadicates of its evil tendency : " Be not drunk with 
frine," says Saint Paul, " wherein is excess." You 
bere find no rigid rules of abstinence or self-denial ; 
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nothing of that uniieceasary mortification or painful 
refusal of tlie satisfactions of life, which all religions 
that are founded ou enthusiasm or imposture have 
been wont to enjoin. Saint Paul does not forbid 
wine i but being drunken with wine, wherein is ex- 
cess. The reasonableness of this precept entitles it 
to respect. 

In the sixth chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Saint Paul enumerates the offenders of 
whom he says, " they shall not inherit the kingdom 
of heaven." Amongst these we find drunkards: 
" neither thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor extortioners, shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven." This declaration admits of no comment 
save one : that we must understand the Apostle to 
speak of habitual offenders, persisting in their respec- 
tive crimes, without repentance, change, or reforma- 
tion. In other passages, Saint Paul is at some pains 
to teach his disciples how inconsistent this vice i 
with their particular characters and profession, 
was a common way of preaching with him, to descrili* 
those who were indulged with the light of the Gosp 
as children of light, and of the day ; in opposition t 
the rest of the world, who lived, as to religious mat- 
ters, in night and darkness, in this view of their 
condition as Christians, he takes occasion to enforce 
upon them the duty of sobriety: " They that be 
drunken, are drunken in the night ; but let us who 
are of the day be sober." I am not concerned to d 
cuss the arguments. The passage shows Saint Paul 



seirtiments of the crime of drunkenness, and its abso- 
lute inconsistency with the Christian profession. 

With respect to the preservatives against this vice, 
the first thing to be remarked is, that there is no trust- 
ing to our natural aversion to excessive drinking. 
Most people have this aversion at first. Therefore, 
a man being drawn in notwithstanding, proves that 
that is no security to be depended upon. 

If, then, from our business, in which we are exposed 
to much company and many invitations to excess, or 
from any other cause, that we find our aversion abating, 
and a liking or a desire after this indulgence begiiming, 
I know of no better advice that can be given, than to 
tie ourselves down by rules, and resolutely and con- 
stantly to abide by them. 

All such rules are absurd when they are unneces- 
sary; but they are not unneces,sary when we are 
exposed to such danger by the consequences of 
falling into such a habit, so utterly destructive of all 
that is good, and of such incalculable mischief; and 
from which there is so little hope, if there he any 
indeed, of ever recovering. 

The next great caution I would recommend is 
to beware of indulgences of the kind when alone, at 
home, and in our own families. So long as we con- 
fine our intemperance to occasions of feasting or of 
company, that can be repeated no oftener than the 
occasions return, which is not constantly. When- 
ever we cease to wait for occasions, and have found 
the w»y of betaking ourselves to this gratification by 
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ourselves, there is leas, there is nothing, to hinder or 
interrupt a settled habit of intemperance fastening 
upon us. As I have observed already, the most 
plausible excuse to ourselves for indulgence is fatigue : 
thousands have been drawn in hj this excuse. It is 
always, therefore, prudent to place the danger fill) 
before our eyes — to reflect how easily and how gently 
refreshment leads to intemperance, indulgence to ex- 
cess. We shall consult our safety and happiness by 
forbiddmg to ourselves such indulgence the moment 
we perceive that there is danger of its gaining ground 
upon us, and laying, however slowly, the foundation 
for every other vice. 



§^ XX J 

^■i LICENTIOUSNESS AND DEBAUCHERY. ^^^^1 

bP' Ephes. 5, 6. *^^^^B 

Let no man deceiveyou tcith vain wordSyJor because 
^^ of these things cometk the wrath of God upon t/ie 
^E children of disobedience. 

^^ These are awful words. They assert most satis- 
factorily, that there are certain things, which, let men 
say or think what they will, are sure of bringing down 
the wrath of God upon those who commit them. 
They further intimate, that, although this be certainly 
true, and will be found to be so, yet many mistake, 
fatally mistake the matter — hold Battering opinions 
upon the subject which will prove to be false ; thereby 
overlooking or remaining ignorant of their own 
danger, and of the end to which they will come j 
that there arc deceivers and deceived ; they who are 
labouring to deceive others, and they who are very 
willing to be deceived. For when the apostle uses 
these words of warning, " let no man deceive you," 
he knew that such deceptions were abroad, were com- 
mon, were employed, were listened to, succeeded and 
prevailed over the minds and consciences of many. 
leii he apprizes tJiem of the danger, of the necessity 
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of preparing and fortifying themselves against suclil 
delusions. He bids them (for this is the meaniiigi| 
and force of his admonition) he bids them look neitheii 
to the right hand nor to the left ; to listen neitheiN 
to what one man said, nor to what another man aaidj< 
neither to this specious persuasion, norto that plaustbttft 
argument, but to keep close to this one momentous^' 
this never to be forgotten consideration, that these,! 
however varnished, however coloured over, howevBi 
extenuated or diminished, however excused or de-' 
fended, will in the event Jeei the wrath of God. t 
" Because of these things eometh the wrath of 
God upon the children of disobedieuce." Becausei 
you will ask, of what things? That undoubtedly if( 
the first question to be considered. What were the' 
things which St. Paul had parliculartif in his mind 
when he wrote the words of the text ; I say particu- 
larly, for that he had some particular view, or som^ 
particular class and kind of view in his contemplatioi)[f 
cannot be well disputed. Now the context, the wor^ 
which go before, must show us what he meant \if^ 
these t/iings, because they were things which he ha^- 
already mentioned. The term these things, im] 
that ; it is a terra of reference. But what he 
been speaking of before, to which the text relat 
was as follows : " Fornication and all uncleannei 
or covetousness, neither filthiness, nor foolish talki 
nor jesting which is not convenient ; for this ye kni 
that no whoremonger nor unclean person, nor co' 
ous man who is an idolater, hath any inheritance p 
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the kingdom of Christ and of God." And then he 
goes on : ** Let no man deceive you with vain words, 
fen* because of these things cometh the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience/' Now I say that 
the class of crimes which the apostle had particularly, 
and I think had solely in view, were crimes of licen- 
tiousness and debauchery. I include all crimes arising 
from the unlawful and licentious indulgence of men's 
passions. The terms made use of by St. Paul, are 
^' fornications, uncleanness, filthiness, foolish talking, 
jesting which is not convenient." Those terms all 
very evidently relate to one and the same subject, and 
that subject is what I mentioned. The only thing 
which can create a doubt whether it was that class of 
vices -idone, which St. Paul intended, is the word 
covetousness. Covetousness is put among the other 
articles enumerated : " all uncleanness or covetous- 
ness." Now it appears very manifest that the word 
covetousness in this place, does not mean covetousness 
in the sense in which we usually understand it, as it 
relates to property or to riches, but that it means in- 
ordinate desires of another kind ; or the intemperate 
and unlawful indulgence and letting loose men's pas- 
sions in the article of licentiousness and debauchery. 
The phrase, I own, is peculiar— I mean, not only 
different from the common acceptation of the word 
at present, but difl^rent also from the use of the 
original word in that language, and in the writings 
of that time ; yet I think it can be made out by proofs, 
that this and not the other, is the sense of the word 
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1 some other passages 
epistles. First ; the covetous man is called an idola- 
ter. Now there is no proper reason for this, or mean- 
ing in it, according to the common sense of the word 
covetous. For though we may sometimes say that s 
man idolizes gold, it is only a modem fashion of 
speaking. It is not intended nor found in the lan- 
^age of the New Testament, nor like that language : 
but in the sense we are arguing for, it is very just 
and proper. The character of the heathen idolatry 
(and this is what St. Paul refers to) was, that it 
taught immorality instead of morality : that instead 
of prohibiting and discouraging lewd and licentious 
practices, it promoted and authorized them by the 
impurity and indecency of its religious rites — which 
being the case, it was natural for our apostle to call a 
man addicted to these vices an idolater; inasmvich as 
these vices composed the character of tkat religion, 
if it deserved the name of religion, and even of its 
religious worship. 

Secondly/; in the passage from which our text is 
taken, v. 13, you read that " (/ is a shame ei 
to speak of those things which are done of them ill 
secret ;" and what is here said, evidently refers W 
the offences before enumerated. But its being a 
shame to speak of it, and its being done in secret, 
does not apply to covelousness, in the common sense 
of the term : there is nothing indecent or shameful 
in the mention of covetousness in that sense; nor 
In that sense can it be particularly accused of beiiij[, 



carried on in secret : but of covetousness in the 
sense we are affixing to it in this place, the in- 
ordinate indulgence of vile and licentious desires, 
both these may be said truly. 

Tfiirdli/; one can hardly avoid being convinced 
that we are right in our exposition of the word, 
when we consider how it stands joined with this sort 
of sins in other parts of St. Paul's epistles : Col. 3, 
5. " Mortify, therefore, your membei-s which are 
upon eaiih ; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
iiffection, evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which 
is idolatry." Again, 1 Cor. v. 9- " I wrote unto you 
in an epistle, not to keep company with fornicators 
of this world, or with the covetous :" and in the 
next verse, *' but now," says he, " I have written 
unto you, not to keep company, if any man that is 
called a brother, be a fornicator or covetous." In 
both these places, covetousness is put in close con- 
nexion with fornication, which connexion establishes 
the sense we give to it. The fourth chapter of the 
1st Thess. verse 5th, is equally strong for our pur- 
pose, though not quite so obvious: the passage is 
this — •* Ye know what commandments we gave you 
by the Lord Jesus" — an awful preface — then what 
follows ? " This is the will of God, even your 
sanctification ; that ye should abstain from fornica- 
tion ; that every one of you should know how to 
possess his vessel in sanctification and honour, not 
in the lust of concupiscence, even as the Gentiles 
which know not God ; that no man go beyond, or 
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defraud his brother in any matter, because that 
Lord is the avenger of all such: as we have 
forewaiTied you and testified, for God hath 
called UB unto uncleanness, but unto holiness." Ih 
this passage the Apostle is discoursing of one class 
and kind of crimes ; and what that class was ap- 
pears from the concluding clause, " God hath not 
called us unto uncleanness." Now though the word 
covetousness does not appear in our translation, it 
does in the original language ; for the word which 
is translated go beyond in this passage is the word 
which is translated coveting, covetousness, in the 
other passages. In each and every one of these 
passages, it is put as an undoubted and charac- 
teristic mark of idolatry. From the term, therefore, 
being always put by St. Paul in strict and close con- 
nexion with fornication, we are authorized to con- 
clude that it bore in his mind, and in his manner 
of writing, a signification similar to what that term 
bears. 

It may be said, that investigations of this sort «re 
superfluous and minute j but I answer, that when 
we read such strong texts as the present, " because of 
these things cometh the wrath of God upon tte 
children of disobedience ;" it can never be superfiuoni 
to ascertain what things the apostle really meanb 
These declarations are what we have to go by : their 
true sense, therefore, is of the utmost moment for tts 
to know : and in the present instance, I think that 
it is made out with great certainty, that sins of 
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debauchery and licentiousness were what the Apostle 
had specifically in his mind, when he pronounced this 
condemnation. 

The next observation I have to make is, that 
these sins were then common amon{:jst the heathen ; 
that the Christians, before their conversion, had been 
addicted to them ; that those who practised them 
were endeavouring, under various pretexts, to draw 
others to be partakei's with them ; that these pre- 
texts were to be resisted by the consideration that, 
let tiie slaves or the advocates of those vices say 
what they will, "the wrath of God, because of 
these, Cometh upon the children of disobedience." 
These sins were so common amongst the idolatrous 
heathens, that they were emphatically called idolatry 
itself, and that in all the different passages which 
have been quoted. Again, some of the Christians 
themselves, before their conversion, had been ad- 
dicted to them. " Ye were sometimes darkness, 
but now are ye light in the Lord ; walk as children 
of the light." And more express in the Epistle to 
the Colossians, speaking of the same practices : " In 
the which," says he, " ye also walked some time, 
when ye lived in them." Thirdly ; those who 
practised these crimes were endeavouring, by various 
practices, to draw in others to be partakers with 
them : " Be not ye paitakers with them. Let no 
man deceive you with vain wordg : have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness." This 
was the state and character of (^^ tnne;J. This was 
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the situation of the persons whom St. Paul so 
earnestly admonishes. And in similar situation^ 
the like admonitions will be always necessary. For 
I take upon me to say, that whensoever any licen- 
tious practice becomes common in the country, 
palliatives and excuses, salvos and subterfuges, wiE 
never be wanting to draw in and encourage the timid 
and apprehensive who are entering upon such coursea, 
as well as to fortify and to harden those who are 
actually and deeply engaged in them j that there 
will always be found, as I said before, deceivers; 
and likewise persons very vrilling, not to say desirous, 
to be deceived ; that, as it was in St. Paul's time, so 
since, so now, so hereafter, it will be the case, that 
those who give a loose to such practices wil] endeavour 
by many vain words, by various forced and futile 
reasons, both to make themselves as easy as they can 
in the course which they are following, and to bring 
others, first to relax in their own condemnation of 
such examples, and then to imitate them. Wbea 
this once happens (and it happens to all of us), that 
is the very case in which we ought to recollect St. 
Paul's powerful warning, delivered under circum- 
stances perfectly similar to those which we experience 
— " Lei no man deceive you -with vain •words;" 
with artful salvos and subterfuges, with contrived 
excuses and extenuations ; for the solemn truth 
remains, and so you will find it to be, that " because 
of these things, cometh the wrath of God on the 
children of disobedience." 
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Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed imdefiled; 
put whoremongers and adulterers God willjudge. 

rht treating of the crime of whoredom, thus 
Solemnly rebuked in these words, I shall simply men- 
tion to you the mischiefs attending it, and the severe 
declarations of Scripture against it ; and then leave 
it to yourselves to judge whether the allowing our- 
selves in this practice can be consistent with the hopes 
of getting to heaven at the last. 

Now, I maintain, that whoredom is destructive 
to the public, destructive to the person joined with 
us in the crime, and destructive to ourselves. It 
destroys the public in this way : if there be one thing 
more than another of consequence to the public 
morality, it is the encouraging and keeping up of 
family connexion ; for without families, what would 
become of the world? The business of it could 
not be carried on ; there would be little private 
comfort; there would be no industry or regularity 
in the country; children could not be brought up 
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with any tolerable care, or sent into the world ta 
do any good in it. But more need not be said; 
for every man that reflects a moment must perceive 
that it is morally impossible to keep up any peace, 
quietness, happiness, or order amongst mankind 
without families; and as a proof of it, loarriage in- 
stitutions, of some kind of other, obtain, as far as 1 
know, in every quarter and country of the world 
a plain proof that men are convinced it is abu- 
lutely necessary for the common good. 

Now whoredom and fornication are sure to hini 
and discourage marriage, for if people are restrained 
from the unlawful indulgence of the passions, nature 
herself will take care to point out to them what ii 
lawful ; and marriage will be more or less frequent 
and happy, according as men are tied down froffl 
loose and irregular gratifications. I am aware wha( 
you will answer — that this may be a consideration of 
consequence upon the whole, but that in a single 
person's case, the harm a single person can do to 
the whole community in this respect is but a Vei&e, 
scarcely to be perceived. To which I answer, tint 
you may say this almost of any crime: it is not* 
VMt or very sensible mischief that any one man, hvft' 
ever wicked, can do to the public at large ; butyw 
will please to remember withal, that if the misChiBl 
you do is but a trifle with respect to the publichap-^ 
piness, the punishment you suffer for it ' hereafter'i^ 
but a trifle with respect to the public miseryj ti* 
(Hie is proportionable to the other, though butin*^ 



considerable with respect to the whole ; it may be 
enough to destroy you, who in the same view are 
also inconsiderable. But the proper answer to this, 
which is a very common way of talking and thinking, 
is this : What would be the consequence if every 
one were to argue so ? I allow myself in this, which 
I own in the general practice to be wrong and hurt- 
ful, because my single case can make but small dif- 
ference. Another has the same reason to say so 
that you have ■, and so if this excuse is to be allowed 
in one instance, there is nothing left but to allow 
the sanction to every one that pleases ; that is, to 
make an end at once of all morality and religion in 
the world. 

But secondly; whoredom, I contend, is mis- 
chievous in the highest degree possible to the partner 
of our guilt, the person concerned with us in it. I 
desire to draw your attention to this point. Imagine 
a wife, A daughter, a sister of your own, to be the 
person seduced and corrupted ; you cannot conceive 
a heaviermisfortune, an affliction or disgrace that ' 
can equal it. What shame, confusion, and misery^ 
inaCamily! how is a happy and united house thrown > 
into a scene of bitterness, anguish, and reproach ! 
What think you of the author of this misery? Is 
there do guilt in his behaviour ? Is there no punish- ■ 
ment due to it — to be expected for it — from a just 
and righteous God ? He may have got out of the^ 
"fty, and does not see or know all the misery he baa 
occasioDed ; but does that make it less, or extemiate 
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his offence ? I am free to say, that if we com[ 
crimes by the unhappiness and distress they knowii 
occasion (and I know no better method of computi 
not half the offences for which men suffer death byl 
the law arc so guilty as this of seducing and corrupt- 
ing a young person to her ruin, The loss of money 
or property is nothing to it. Now, I may aay, whore- 
dom always begins or ends with this. It too often 
begins with this ; or otherwise profligate young men 
who have already debauched and corrupted them- 
selves in the world become the authors of this mischief 
and calamity to others. 

Thirdly j it is mischievous also to the oflfender him- 
self, and in this way : it draws down the mind from 
all sense of religion, and by degrees loosens and wears 
away all the good principles that were in a jnan. 
There are some points, which when well passed, all 
is over with a. man ; and this seems to be one of those 
points. When a man has once been brought to allow 
himself in habitual whoredom and uncleanness, gene- 
rally speaking, it is all over with him. As to his re- 
ligious principles, he will soon, if I am not mistaken, 
find a change himself in this respect, which he will 
be surprised at ; that is, many things which before 
seemed shocking and abominable to him become so 
familiar and accustomed to his thoughts as to be made 
light of: all spiritual meditation and reflection, ail 
religion, and the hopes of it, are laid aside when a 
man has given himself up entirely to this vice ; in- 
deed, he is neither fit for such thoughts, nor has any 



reiish for them ; his thoughts ami his relish are 
taken up with something else, from which he finds it 
impossible to Hfl or disengage himself. I am sajdng 
no more than what I believe fact and observation will 
easily testify. There are scarce any who give them- 
selves up habitually to this vice who retain any sense 
of their various obligations, or live in the fear of 
God in other instances. It has a more immediate 
tendency, I think, than any other vice to create a 
disregard to all other breaches of the law, and to oc- 
casion a total neglect of duty. The duties of devotion 
— those particularly relating to the Deity — suffer 
especially by this practice, which clouds the under- 
standing, corrupts the will, debases the affections, 
and indisposes the whole man for devotion and any 
proper service of God. It usually occasions all kinds 
of sins, and prevents the repentance of any. We need 
not go far to seek for the causes of this effect : one 
may be, that as there can be no peace but by recon- 
ciling, somehow or other, their practice with their 
principles, they who will not conform themselves to 
the purity required by the Gospel, are forced, as it 
were, to conform their notions to their own impui-e 
conversation, and either at once to have done with 
the belief of Christianity, or, what is more easy and 
common, to stifle the remembrance of it. These are 
the consequences of whoredom to the public at large, 
to the partner of our crime in particular, and upon 
ourselves : and ! do not know that I have exag- 
guated them, or put down any which are not true. 



I proceed, in the next place, to set before yoa 
some of those declarations against it which are to be 
found ill Scripture. I could produce a great deal out 
of the Book of Proverbs, from the Book of Wisdom, 
and the prophets, but I shall confine myself to what 
Christ and his apostles have said, as being of the 
higher authority with us, and that according to which 
we shall be judged. " Out of the heart," says our 
Saviour himself, " proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies : these are the things which defile a man." 
This is what our Saviour himself says ; and one word 
from him decides the point. You will observe also 
with what company fornication is classed — with mur- 
ders, thefts, false witness, blasphemies. I do not 
mean that these crimes are all to be reckoned equal, 
because they are all mentioned together \ hut it 
proves that they all are crimes. The Apostles are 
more full ; and for this reason, that they had to do 
with the heathens, who made very light of this crime. 
Saint Peter enforces the duty of chastity upon the 
new Christians in the following very strong terms : 
" Dearly beloved," says he in bis first epistle, " I 
beseech you as pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul." And again, in his se- 
cond epistle : " The Lord knoweth how to deliver 
the godly out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust 
unto the day of judgement to be punished ; but chiefly 
them that walk after the flesh, in the lust of uncleaii' 
ness." These are very plain and affecting words; 



; Lord knoweth how to reserve the unjust unto 
3ie day of judgement to be punished ; but chiefly 
theui that walk after the flesh in the hist of unciean- 
ncss." Saint Paul also has treated this subject very 
largely i as indeed he had occasion, being that to which 
the people he wrote to were before their conversion 
much addicted : " but fornication, and all unclean- 
ness, let it not be once nained ^nongst you, as bc- 
cometh sdnts." Saint Paul shows here very plainly 
his sense of the heiuousness of this vice. He not only 
says, let it not be practised, but *' not once named 
amongst you, as becoraeth saints." — This to the 
JEphesians. To the Corinthians he sets forth the 
guilt of this vice in this way : " Know ye not that 
ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
' dwelleth in you ? If any man defile the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy," And that the dtjil'mg 
here spoken of is intended of fornication is pretty 
plain from what he says more fully in the sixth 
chapter of his epistle — " Flee fornication ; every sin 
that a man doth is without the body ; but he that 
committeth fornication sinneth against his own body 
in the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, 
which ye have of God ; and ye arc not your own." 

I do not want to explain the argument here used 
by Saint Paul, or all the expressions contained in it ; 
because I produce it only to show what it says with- 
on t any explanation — that Saint Paul condemned 
aication as absolutely and pcculiai'ly inconsistent 
1 the Christian profession. In his Epistle to the 
o3 



Colossians (for I think there is hardly one of his 
epistles which does not take notice, more or less, of 
this), ho charges them as follows ; " Mortify yonr 
members which are upon the earth ; fornication, un- 
cleanness, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence i 
for which things' sake," he adds, " the wrath of God 
Cometh upon the children of disobedience." Fbr 
which things' saJcc ; that is, for the sake ctf fornication, 
uncleanncss, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence. 
This is a very awakening rebuke to these vices ; we 
find that they call down upon them the wrath of God. 
Once more also, in his Epistle to the Thessalonians: 
" lliis is the will of God, even your sanctification, 
that ye should abstain fi'om fornication." Had the 
Apostle stopped here, be had told us every thing we 
wanted of the will of God. " This is the wiJJ of 
God ; and to know that will and do it is the whole 
of our business here :" but he proceeds, " that eveiy 
one of you should know how to possess his vessel 
(namely, bis own body) in sanctification and honour: 
not in the lust of concupiscence, even as the Gentiles, 
which know not God j for God hath not called us 
unto uncleanness, but unto holiness." There are two 
very remarkable passages to our purpose in the Revela- 
tion of St. John, in which you cannot fail to t^ 
notice both of the terrible sentence denounced agaiiut 
fornication amongst some other crimes, and also with 
what other crimes it is classed: " The fearful and __ 
unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, i 
whoremongers, and idolaters, and all liars, she 
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their part in the lake which bumeth with fire and 
brimstone." And again, speaking of those who shall 
be excluded from the divine presence, he says; — 
"Without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, 
and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever leveth 
and maketh a lie." The words of the text I reserve 
for the conclusion, because it is both positive, and 
withal 80 short as to be easily carried in memory. 
It is in the thirteenth chapter of Hebrews and the 
fourth verse: " Marriage is honourable in all, and 
the bed undefiled ; btit whoremongers and adulterers 
God win judge." 

I shall make no sort of remark on what has been 
said, but this one ; that if you are satisfied, partly 
from the harm it does, but principally from these 
places of Scripture, that whoredom is really contraiy 
to the will of God, and will draw down his wrath 
upon it, it matters not how light the world may in 
general make of it ; because it is by the rules of 
Scripture and reason that we shall be judged at last, 
asid not by the opinion of the world. 



FORNICATION. 

(part II-) 

Hebrews xiii. 4. 

Mart-iage is honourable in all, and iJie bed unde- 
Jiled; but whoremongers and adulterers God imli 
Judge. 

I HAVE In a former discourse set forth the efifecU 
of lewdness as we see them in this world ; and also 
the consequences that we are to expect to ourselves 
in the next world, if the threats and declarations of 
Scripture are to be depended on. I made no other 
obsei-vation upon these effects or these declarations 
than simply this — that if we saw reason to believe 
from either of them, or both of them together, that 
a course of unlawful lewdness was inconsistent with 
our hopes of salvation, not to suffer ourselves to be 
led away by the opinion of the world, or expect that 
these things would pass for trifles hereafter, because 
they are amongst many accounted trifles here. If. 
then, this be a vice of that serious nature, and wUch 
may have such serious effects upon our everlasting 
condition, the next great consideration will be, what 
are the proper preservatives and precautions against it. 



Indeed the whole subject of the preservation of 
virtue is vastly too much neglected, in other circum- 
stances, as well as this. A virtuous and vicious clia^ 
racter does not so much consist in one or two, or a 
few single acts of virtue, or of vice, but in such a 
plan and rule and habit of living, as is suited to pro- 
mote the one and guard against the other. I allow 
that the greater part live without any such plan, rule, 
or habit j and what is the effect ? They commit them- 
selves to every situation that presents itself, without 
reserve, fear, or caution ; and they trust that if a 
temptation to vice assault them, they shall find firm- 
ness and reflection enough in themselves at the time 
to guard against it ; and upon the strength of that 
persuasion, they either lay themselves out for such 
situations as funiish temptation and opportunities of 
vice, and arc inviting on that account ; or they enter 
heedlessly into such situations ; or they fancy the 
time for exercising their morality is not yet come ; 
as yet there is no harm ; and when they fall, as they 
are almost sure to do, into the snares, why then, 
" they were surprised and taken off their guard — 
Uiey were overpowered by allurements which no one 
could resist — the reason they depended upon was 
perhaps grown dark — the resolutions, which were so 
stedfast and unconquerable, melted away like snow 
before the fire j and he surely, who knows whereof 
we are made, will condescend to excuse the passions 
which he himself has implanted, and not condemn 
with severity our fall, which no human fortitude could 
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jireveiit." Iii which train of thinking the error is, 
that we do not carry back our minds to that which 
composes, perhaps, the greatest part of our offence — 
our leading ourselves into cemptation, our either 
seeking it or sufiFering ourselves to be drawn into 
it, or falling upon such a course of life as exposes 
us to it J which we might have prevented, and whici 
surely we had powers enough to have withetflod. 
" But surely this delusion can hapjien but once. 
A man may be once drawn in, and entangled for 
want of experience; but he will escape, when he 
does escape, like a bird out of the hand of the fowler, 
not to return, one would think, to the snare. Just 
thi: contrary is the fact. The same process is re- 
newed — the same often dangerous situation or heed- 
lessness about entering into it — the same weakness 
in yielding; and the same excuses and palliations 
will be no longer necessary ; till a confirmed habit 
of vice be formed, "when we work uncleanm 
as the Apostle expresses it, " with greediness,' 
without any further molestation from the rebtikes 
checks of conscience. 

Having said thus nmch upon the necessity oS 
looking after the preservation of our virtue in time, 
and laying out such a plan of life as may best keepw 
from temptation, and fortify us against it, 1 
proceed to propose what appear to me the 
effectual preservatives against the sins ol' Icwdi 
which of all others most easily and most vioh 
beset us during the eaiiy and best part i»f.b< 



life ; and these are, employment, tetnperafu^, choice 
of company, and the regulation of the thoughts. 

The first precaution against those vices is constant 
employment. There are few who can Ircar leisure ; 
that tK, wbom leisure does not lead into vicious at- 
tachments. When a man looks about him, and finds 
nothing for him to do, all his evil thoughts and pro- 
pensities are directly setting themselves to work ; 
and when once the attention has got hold of any 
criminal indulgence, it is not easily set loose. Re- 
solutions against these serve only to rivet the thoughts 
the fester upon our minds, and tliere are few who 
can hold out against the continual teazing of such 
thoughts. The only way was, at first, to have kept 
our attention better employed ; and it is still the 
only way, to convert it to something else. This 
account is confirmed by observation. I do not say 
that the active and the diligent are always free from 
these vices, for a man may be vicious, in spite of every 
thing; but I think you will find few exceptions to 
the remark, that the Idle are generally dissolute — 
that those who have no business, or do not take to 
their business, are commonly a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood they live in, in this very respect. Let 
those, then, who arc to live by their labour or busi- 
ness, receive this additional reason for sticking close 
to their occupation — that they can hardly fail of 
success, or of a comfortable livelihood however — 
that they make their employment, by sticking to it, 
«atiy, which otherwise is sure tu bcCMUc irkvomc 



antl fretting. Besides both these reasons, they are 
taking the most reasonable method, and perhaps the 
only one, of passing their time innocently here upon 
earth, and procuring thereby the happiness they look 
for hereafter. As to those who have no employment, 
they have great reason to lament the want of one as 
a misfortune, if it was only on the iiccount above- 
mentioned ; but a man must be very low in under- 
standing, as well as left veiy short in his education, 
who cannot contrive some method of bestowing his 
activity and thoughts which may procure him ad- 
vantage or credit, or at least an innocent amusement, 
as well as make him of some service to the neigh- 
bourhood he lives in. 

The next safeguard against the vices of lewdness 
is temperance, especially in drinking. Was drunken- 
ness nothing more than a brutality for the time, 
every one who had a concern for his duty would 
avoid it ; but the mischief is seldom over so soon. 
The consequences are too often fatal to virtue in 
another respect—not only to the drunken man's, if 
he had any, but to the virtue of some poor sufferer 
who falls in his way. Drunkenness, in reality, both 
inflames men's passions, and confounds and deadens 
the reason and reflection, and every principle that 
can restrain them ; so that it always destroys the 
balance, as one may say, which was intended in tie 
human constitution : and if men of the best ai^ 
ablest sort can scarcely control their passions, ii is 
not expected they should retain much command over 



them when such an advantage is thrown into the 
wrong scale. Now if to these you add a notion, 
which men in general take up, that drunkenness is 
an excuse for what men do in that condition, and 
which notion in effect amounts to this — that when 
men find themselves drunk, they are at liberty to 
do what they please : if you lay all these considera- 
tions together, it cannot, I think, be reasonably sup- 
posed that men will preserve a constant regard to 
morality and religion in the government of their 
natural passions, who do not lay a restraint upon 
themselves in the article of drunkenness. 

The next great point to be attended to by those 
who are anxious for the preservation of this virtue 
from the allurements of criminal pleasures, is the 
choice of company. Companions, however they 
differ in other respects, commonly resemble one 
another in their vices. The influence of a good 
man's example may not possibly be always able to 
make those who associate and converse with him 
good ; but the contagion of a vicious man's life will 
seldom fail to infect and draw in all who keep him 
company : and the reason is, it is in one case against 
the stream, in the other case with it — in the one 
case, the example has to combat with our natural 
propensities — in the other case. It aids and assists 
them. Nothing so soon and so effectually wears off" 
that horror and shrinking back of the mind from any 
vicious actions, with which good education and good 
principles have inspired us, as the practices of our 
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companions. We are astonished at first to hear with 
how much ease they speak of those things which 
have been taught to shudder at, and with how lii 
reluctance and regret they practise them : but 
surprise by degrees wears off. We begin to 
there cannot be all the danger or guilt in the 
dulgences which we supposed : we then insensil 
gather courage ; and as we set not up for singula: 
or a superior standard of virtue, we do not 
derstand how that should be so heinous an ofii 
in us, which others allow to themselves without i 
cem or remorse. Thus are our sentiments insensi- 
bly changed ; and yet the nature of things is not 
thereby changed. What rras immoral, and profligate, 
and destructive of the happiness of human society, 
and contrary to God Almighty's commands, and 
under the sentence of condemnation in his Woi 
which he has revealed to us, is so still. Nor 
consequences less likely to overtake us because we 
have forgotten them. Another thing, which vastly 
intareases the baneful influence of dissolute company, 
and renders us, as some may suppose, almost ex- 
cusable, is a certaia shyness in some men, whidi 
will seldom allow them to make much opposition to 
the solicitations and example of their companioni, 
how contrary soever to theii- own choice and jut 
ment, if they had been permitted to choose 
judge for themselves : and then there is general] 
in addition to all this, the fear of ridicule, which 
the tenderness and sensibility of young mi 
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the fear of death. And the misfortune is, they make 
no distinction — their being laughed at, whether with 
reason or without, is equally insupportable j and espe- 
cially when these scruples look like want of spirit, 
or their companions give that turn or that name to 
it i though, in truth, it is want of spirit, and nothing 
else, that keeps them in such company j for what, 
in reality, can be more mean-spirited than to be led 
in a state of subjection to those about us, without 
choice, force, or judgement of our own ; and to be 
compelled, for it is compulsion, to give up our con- 
sciences, principles, and resolution? 

I mention this, not so much to fortiiy youog am 
against the influence of bad company (for I have 
little hopes of that) but to advise them to keep out 
of their way — to be wary and cautious how they 
trust themselves in the society, much less with the 
intimacy, of a dissolute character. 

The last and great preservative I ibsU mention 
SI the regulation of the thoughts. *' Whosoever," 
Ays our Saviour, " lookcth on a woman to lust after 
her, hath coBunitted adultery already with her in hiii 
heart ;" that is, whoever voluntarily entertains loose 
and bad thoughts and designs, loakes himself in s 
degree a partner of the crime, so that our fiavioiu* 
iaipowd it OS a duty upoa his followers to lay a 
rwtratnt upon their thoughts ; and our Saviour knew 
what was in man when be did so — lie knew Uist. 
without a proper control and regulatian of our 
'^■rvgh's it is in vain to expect virtue in our pnic* 



tice ; ibr licentious thoughts will, earlier or lal 
according as opportunities present themselves, or we 
grow tired of struggling with them, lead to licen- 
tious practices. I have already mentioned the way 
of managing our thoughts, that is, by keeping them 
constantly employed upon some proper object ; ami 
1 believe there is no other way. 

These, then, are the precautions which, with the 
blessing and assistance of divine grace, are most 
fitting to conduct us through this world, and in a 
debauched and licentious age of it, with innocence 
in that respect, in which of all others there is the 
most danger, and by which men are drawn into such 
confirmed halnts of universal profligacy as are dread- 
ful to observe. 

Men are perpetually complaining that they re- 
solve against these vices, but that their resolutions, 
in the time of trial, never stand out : and how should 
they ? They have never used any of those cautions 
— put in practice any of those preservatives, which 
are absolutely necessary to keep np self-government, 
or a command over their passions, and to give sta- 
bihty and success to any resolutions. Their virtue 
does not take the alarm in time. They take up with 
an idle life : they see no harm in that, if they can 
afford it — or if they cannot, it is their own concern. 
Profaneness, drunkenness, unreasonable hours, die 
only so much frolic, which is over the next morning. 
They find out, or are found out, by dissolute com- 
panions. They are courted for their mirth, or viva- 
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city, or humour, or entertaining qualities, without 
any care about the danger of the consequences. A 
habit of vicious thoughts is suffered to grow upon 
us, because, if it do not lead to a habit of acting, 
where is the mischief? And then all vice, or entry 
to vice, is laid open-^every precaution n^lected, 
every incentive excited or inflamed, and we are sur- 
prised that we are overcome* 
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DISCONTENT. 



1 Tim. VI. 6, 7. 




Godliness with contentment is great gaiTi—^r m 
brought nothing into the world, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out — and having Jbod 
raiment, let us be therewith content. 

Restlessness and impatience in the situation i 
life they are placed in, is in some men a dispositioi 
in others a habit ; in others, again, a false caleul 
tion of the advant^es and disadvantages of differea 
conditions. But it is in all a temper of mind a 
tremely prejudicial to a man's happiness, as it «l 
not suffer him to acquiesce in, or enjoy, the sati 
factions which are within the reach of his presea 
situation ; and is no mean whatever of procuiin 
him a better. It has an ill effect upon his virtut 
as no man accommodates himself properly to t 
duties of a station with which he is discontented- 
which he is labouring only to get rid of. Althouf 
there may be no reflections, perhaps, which can c 
pose the fretfulness of his disposition, or correct] 
confirmed habit of being out of humour with eve 
thing that belongs to himself, and pleased with whi 



ever he sees others possess ; yet where discontent 
proceeds, as it sometimes does, from mistaken notions 
of the happiness and misery of different conditions, a 
little just reasoning and consideration may help to 
cure it. 

Now what deceives most men in comparing their 
own situation with that of others, is this ; that they 
are perfectly sensible of their own cares, their griefs 
and difficulties, the hardships and inconveniences of 
their own situation, and know little or nothing of 
those of others. A man's happiness or misery, so 
far, I mean, as it is affected by outward condition, 
depends almost always upon invisible circumstances — 
secret particulars which others are not acquainted 
with, and never suspect. Few can truly estimate the 
real circumstances in the condition of others, the evils 
and inconveniences they suffer j nor if they do, will 
they trouble themselves to confess what they believe. 

Besides, evils are never known till they are passed ; 
that is, there is such a difference between our judge- 
ment of the evils which we experience, and those 
which we are only told of, that the smallest of our 
own sufferings seems to outweigh the greatest we 
observe in others. ' Add to this, that such is also 
the infirmity or the perverseness of the human mind, 
that pain of all kind makes a much greater im- 
pression than pleasure — inconveniences than advan- 
tage» — the irksome part of a man's condition, than 
the benefits and privileges of it. So that when we 
come to reflect on our own situation, the evil of it in 



and fretting. Besides both these reasons, they are 
taking the most reasonable method, and perhaps the 
only one, of passing their time innocently here upon 
earth, and procuring thereby the happiness they look 
for hereafter. As to those who have no employment, 
they have great reason to lament the want of one as 
a misfortune, if it was only on the account above- 
mentioned ; but a man must be very low in under- 
standmg, as well as left very short in his education, 
who cannot contrive some method of bestowing his 
activity and thoughts which may procure him ad- 
vantage or credit, or at least an innocent amusement, 
as well as make him of some service to the neigh- 
bourhood he lives in. 

The next safeguard against the vices of lewdness 
is temperance, especially in drinking. Was drunken- 
ness nothing more than a brutality for the time, 
every one who had a concern for his duty would 
avoid it ; but the mischief is seldom over so soon. 
The consequences are too often fatal to virtue in 
another respect — not only to the drunken man's, if 
he had any, but to the virtue of some poor sufferer 
who falls in his way. Drunkenness, in reality, both 
inflames men's passions, and confounds and deadens 
the reason and reflection, and every principle that 
can restrain them ; so that it always destroys the 
balance, as one may say, which was intended in the 
human constitution : and if men of the best and 
ablest sort can scarcely control their passions, it is 
not expected they should retain much command over 



them when siicJi an advantage is thrown into the 
wrong scale. Now if to these you add a notion, 
which men in general take up, that drunkenness is 
an excuse for what men do in that condition, and 
which notion in effect amounts to this — that when 
men find themselves drunk, they are at liberty to 
do what they please : if you lay all these considera- 
tions tt^ether, it cannot, I think, be reasonably sup- 
posed that men will preserve a constant regard to 
morality and religion in the govenniient of their 
natural passions, who do not lay a restraint upon 
themselves in the article of di-unkenness. 

Tlie next great point to be attended to by those 
who arc anxious for the preservation of this virtue 
from the allurements of criminal pleasures, is the 
choice of company. Companions, however they 
differ in other respects, commonly resemble one 
another in their vices. The influence of a good 
man's example may not possibly be always able to 
make those who associate and converse with him 
good ; but the contagion of a vicious man's life will 
seldom fail to infect and draw hi all who keep him 
company : and the reason is, it is in one case against 
the stream, in the other case with it — in the one 
case, the example has to combat with our natural 
propensities — in the other case, it aids and assists 
them. Nothing so soon and so effectually wears off 
that horror and shrinking back of the mind from any 
vicious actions, with which goo<i education anil good 
rinciplcs have inspired us, as the practices of our 
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companions. We are astonished at first to hear with 
how mucli ease they spealc of those things which we 
have been taught to shudder at, and with how little 
reluctance and regret they practise them : but our 
surprise by degrees wears off. We begin to think 
there cannot be all the danger or guilt in those in- 
dulgences which we supposed ; we then insensibly 
gather courage ; and as wc set not up for singularity, 
or a superior standard of virtue, we do not un- 
derstand how that should be so heinous an offence 
in H8, which others allow to themselves without con- 
cern or remorse. Thus are our sentiments insensi- 
bly changed ; and yet the nature of things is not 
thereby changed. What rras immoral, and profligate, 
and destructive of the happiness of human society, 
and contrary to God Almighty's commands, and- 
under the sentence of condemnation in his WoM 
which he has revealed to us, is so still. Nor are t 
consequences less likely to overtake us because i 
liave forgotten them. Another thing, which vaa 
increases the baneful influence of dissolute conqwoji 
and renders us, as some may suppose, almost ex- 
cusable, is a certain shyness in some men, wbiA 
will seldom allow them to make much opposition f 
the solicitations and example of their companiM 
how contrary soever to their own choice and jud| 
ment, if they had been permitted to choose ; 
judge for themselves : and then there is general 
in addition to all this, the fear of ridicule, which I 
the tenderness and sensibility of young minds is-lj 



the iesr of death. And the misfbrbiaK is, they make 
no distinction — their being laughed at, whether with 
reason or without, is equally insupportable ; and espe- 
cially when these scruples look like want of spirit, 
or their companions give that turn or that name to 
it i though, in truth, it is want of spirit, and nothing 
else, that keeps them in such company ; for what, 
in reality, can be more mean-spirited than to be led 
in a state of subjection to those about us, without 
choice, force, or judgement of our own ; and to be 
compelled, for it Is compulsion, to give up our con- 
sciences, principles, and resolution ? 

I mention this, not so much to fortify young men 
against the influence of bad company (for I have 
little hopes of that) but to advise them to keep out 
of their way — to be wary and cautions how they 
trust themselves in the society, much less with the 
intimacy, of a dissolute character. 

The last and great preservative I thall mention 
w the regulation of the thoughts. *' Whosoever," 
mys our Savioui', " looketh on a woman to lust after 
her, hath coauuittfid adultery already with her in his 
heart ;" that is, whoever voluntarily entertains loose 
and bad thougbtii and designs, makes himself in a 
d^ree a partaker of the orime, so that our Saviour 
impoaed it as a duty upon his followers to lay a 
reitraint upon their thoughts ; and our Saviour knew 
what was in man when he did so — he knew that, 
without a proper control and regulation of our 
tiwug^Si it is in vain to expect Ttitue in our pmc- 



tice J for licentious thoughts will, earlier or later, 
according as opportunities present themselves, or we 
grow tired of struggling with them, lead to licen- 
tious practices. I have already mentioned the way 
of managing our thoughts, that is, by keeping them 
constantly employed upon some proper object ; and 
I believe there is no other way. 

These, then, are the precautions which, with the 
blessing and assistance of divine grace, are most 
fitting to conduct us through this world, and in a 
debauched and licentious age of it, with innocence 
in that respect, in which of all others there is the 
most danger, and by which men are drawn into such 
confirmed habits of universal profligacy as are dread- 
ful to observe. 

Men are perpetually complaining that they re- 
solve against these vices, but that their resolutions, 
in the time of trial, never stand out : and how should 
they ? They have never used any of those cautions 
— put in practice any of those preservatives, which 
are absolutely necessary to keep up self-government, 
or a command over their passions, and to give sta- 
bility and success to any resolutions. Their virtue 
does not take the alarm in time. They take up with 
an idle life : they see no harm in that, if they can 
afford it — or if they cannot, it is their own concern. 
Profaneness, drunkenness, unreasonable hours, are 
only so much frolic, which is over the next morning. 
They find out, or are found out, by dissolute com- 
panions. They are courted for their mirth, or viva- 
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city, or humour, or entertaining qualities, without 
any care about the danger of the consequences. A 
habit of vicious thoughts is suffered to grow upon 
us, because if it do not lead to a habit of acting, 
where is the mischief? And then all vice, or entry 
to vice, is laid open-^— every precaution neglected, 
every incentive excited or inflamed, and we are sur- 
prised that we are overcome* 



DISCONTENT. 



I Tim. vr. 




Godliness with contentment is great gam — -for we 
brought nothing into the "world, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out — and having Jhod and 
raiment, let us he therewith content. 



Restlessness and impatience in the situation of 
life they are placed in, is in some men a disposition, 
in others a habit j in others, again, a false calcula- 
tion of the advantages and disadvantages of different 
conditions. But it is in all a temper of mind ex- 
tremely prejudicial to a man's happiness, as it will 
not suffer hira to acquiesce in, or enjoy, the satis- 
factions which are within the reach of his present 
situation ; and is no mean whatever of procuring 
him a better. It has an ill effect upon his virtue ; 
as no man accommodates himself properly to the 
duties of a station with which he is discontented— 
which he is labouring only to get rid of. Although 
there may be no reflections, perhaps, which can com- 
pose the fretfulness of his disposition, or correct a 
confirmed habit of being out of humour with every 
thing that belongs to himself, a 



ever he sees others possess ; yet where discontent 
proceeds, as it sometimes does, from mistaken notions 
of the happiness and misery of different conditions, a 
little just reasoning and consideration may help to 
cure it. 

Now what deceives most men in comparing their 
own situation with that of others, is this ; that they 
are perfectly sensible of their own cares, their griefs 
and difficulties, the hardiihips and inconveniences of 
their own situation, and know little or nothing of 
those of others. A man's happiness or misery, so 
far, I mean, as it is afi'ected by outward condition, 
depends almost always upon invisible circumstances — 
secret particulars which others are not acquainted 
with, and never suspect. Few can truly estimate the 
real circumstances in the condition of others, the evils 
and inconveniences they suffer ; nor if they do, will 
they trouble themselves to confess what they believe. 
Besides, evils are never known till they are passed j 
that is, there is such a difference between our judge- 
ment of the evils which we experience, and those 
which we are only told of, that the smallest of our 
own sufferings seems to outweigh the greatest we 
observe in others. ' Add to this, that such is also 
the infirmity or the perverseness of the human mind, 
that pain of all kind makes a much greater im. 
pression than pleasure — inconveniences than advan- 
tage* — the irksome part of a man's condition, than 
the benefits and privileges of it. So that when we 
I come to reflect on our own situation, the evil of it ia 
Kuoi.. 1. . p 



always uppermost. Instead of taking the good and 
the bad together, and fairly balancing both sides 
of the account, we dwell, for example, upon the 
fatigue, or the confinement, or the humiliation, or 
the indigence, or other disadvantages of our con- 
dition, wliich are remembered distinctly, and with 
all their aggravations; whilst the comfort and ad- 
vantages, the peace, quietness, and security and in- 
dependence, the freedom from care and from danger, 
and many substantial blessings we enjoy, we either 
forget, or overlook as familiar and inconsiderable, 
and so miss the common benefit of every situation. 
Discontent, then, in fact is delusion. We see 
nothing but the outside, and fair side, of a man's 
condition ; we see not the secret of the real diffi- 
culties and inconveniences j or if we hear their 
complaint, we do not feel their sufferings : whereas 
our own situation is understood to the bottom, the 
evils and hardships of it are all found out ; and not 
only so, but these evils and hardships perpetually re- 
turn upon our thoughts, whilst the comforts wMch 
should balance them arc left out of the comparigon. 
Witli such prejudices, it is no wonder we form very 
false computations, and are betrayed, without reasw, 
into complaint and injustice ; into a dislike of our 
own condition, and envy of other men's — ^into a rest- 
lessness and discontent, which confine our merit mi 
damp our activity, and make us both uneasy in our 
condition and useless. That there is some «erj 
great deception in men's judgement of one anothafi 



happiness, and one another's station in life, is pro- 
bable from two facts, which all moralists of alt ages 
have taken notice of; one is, that the man who is 
discontented in one situation is generally discontented 
in every other. This is a fair experiment — Suppose 
a man who is dissatisfied with his condition to be 
able to change it. Suppose him, if yon will, advanced 
to the very station he coveted, and would have carved 
out for himself; if you find this man from thence- 
forward easy and satisfied, his former uneasiness and 
impatience were not without foundation ; if, on the 
other hand, you find, that after the novelty of the 
change, and the first triumph of success is over, 
the man returns to his wonted ill-humour — that 
his discontent continues, though the subject of it 
be altered — that new causes produce new complaints 
— that he still murmurs and still repines ; — if this be 
the case, it is a reasonable conclusion that the man 
was originally wrong in his calculation — deceived in 
his estimation of the happiness of a condition which 
he had not tried. And this so often is the case, that 
it furnishes good reason to suppose, that such de- 
ceptions are extremely common. The greater part 
o( mankind get nothing by a change, but to regret 
advantages which they despised, or did not even 
perceive, whilst they possessed them ; and to dis- 
cover new sources of anxiety and complaint. 

Another fact of the same kind, and which I men- 
tion for the same purpose, is that the envy of man- 
kind is commonly mutual ; I mean, that you shall 



meet with twenty persons who all envy the other's 
condition. Now they cannot all be right. The 
greatest part must necessarily be under a delusion, 
when they judge of their neighbour's happiness. This 
mutual envy is to be found amongst all orders and 
professions. The poor man envies the plenty, the 
appearance, and accommodation of the rich j and 
sees them with envy, because he sees nothing else. 
He compares them with the fatigue he undei^oes, 
with the scanty provision which his own condition 
affords. The pains and pressure of his own distress 
he feels, and can therefore judge of them ; the de- 
light and pleasure of his rich neighbour's luxury he 
only imagines ; and ten to one he is deceived in his 
imagination, because he places to the account the 
pleasure that he himself should receive from it, 
which is very different from what the possessor 
actually receives. The rich man, in return, when he 
observes the health and activity, the cheerful counte- 
nance and vigorous spirits of the labourer whom he 
employs, his continual occupation and sound rest, 
and compares it with his own languor and listiess- 
ness ; when he reflects how burthensome his time 
and thoughts are, when he reflects upon his tedious 
days and wakeful nights — when he takes this view 
of his own condition, he repines at the superior lot 
of those whose humble but active station supplies 
them with employment, and exempts them from care. . 

Stations of peril and enterprise are generali 
envied by tliose who are tired with the slow t 



of their fortunes ; while such men, in their turn, 
regret the situations they have left, or lament tliat 
they ever exchanged the plain path of patient in- 
dustry for scenes of adventure and uncertainty. And 
all such mutual discontents are governed hy the 
same inistake-~each man forgets his own advantages, 
and magnifies those of others i each party is im- 
patient under his own sufferings, and ignorant of 
those of his neighbours. Generally speaking, we 
cannot employ our time or thoughts worse than in 
comparing our own condition with that of others. 
For the most part, the fewer of these comparisons 
we make, the better. Indeed, when the mind is in 
health, as we may say, when the spirits and temper 
are properly composed, we seldom concern ourselves 
with them at all ; yet if we will make such com- 
parisons, it is of consequence that we miike theiti 
truly. Tliis we can never do, till we learn to allow 
a great deal for the intimate knowledge we have of 
our own condition, and the imperfect judgement we 
can form of other men's — for there is a wide dif- 
ference between obseiTing an evil or inconvenience 
in others, and coming actually to experience it our- 
selves — and lastly, for our imperfect enjoyment oi' 
pleasures which arc new and unexperienced. 

Secondly ; the best remedy for discontent is, to 
I leam to attend to those blessings which we enjoy in 
^^IjIDUlion perhaps with the rest, or with the ^ene- 
^Blfity of mankind — instead of looking for other 
^^Kclusive or particidar privileges which : 
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possess beyond or above others. A blessing is in 
reality not the less valuable because others possess 
it as well as ourselves ; and yet it requires some 
generosity of temper to see this. It is for the want 
or defect of this temper that the love of God ob- 
tains so little in the heart of man — that there is so 
much less gratitude towards Him than might be ex- 
pected from reasonable creatures to such a bene- 
factor. Health and liberty, the perfect enjoyment 
of our limbs and reason, the use of our under- 
standing and the faculties of our mind, are blessings 
beyond all price ; yet because others possess them 
as well as ourselves, because they are only common 
to us with almost every man we meet, they are 
seldom in our thoughts — seldom subjects either of 
satisfaction to ourselves, or of gratitude to God. Not 
one man in ten reflects from whom lie receives these 
blessings, or continues to receive them. If we are not 
indulged with riches and honours, and high stations, 
with the means and knowledge of luxury and show ; 
unless we are distinguished by those favours which, 
from the nature of them, must be confined to a few, 
we can see nothing in our own condition to be thank- 
ful for. Could this narrowness of mind be once so 
far got rid of, as to allow us to estimate the blessings _ 
wc enjoy according as they are in themselves, i 
not by the comparison with others, there are few « 
might not find enough in their condition to exciW I 
sentiments of complacency and content, certainly o* j 
gratitude towards God. 
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Discontent, coiisiderett in a religious view, besides 
that it indisposes us for the duties of our station, by 
making us lazy or careless about them — besides that 
it sometimes puts men upon advancing themselves 
by unjust or forcible means — is utterly inconsistent 
with a religious temper of mind. It destroys, as 
we have already said, the love and gratitude we owe 
to God. It is not to be expected that men should 
be, nor is it found in fact that they are, capable 
of much affection towards God, whilst they are dis- 
contented vrith the condition in which he has placed 
them. When we confer favours, if, instead of ob- 
serving satisfaction and gratitude in the pei'son ob- 
liged, we meet with nothing but impatience, com- 
plaint, and discontent, wo are naturally and justly 
offended with such obstinacy of temper : nor do I 
know any reason why the same temper should not 
be offensive to God, especially when it is considered 
that the favours we are able to confer upon one an- 
other bear no proportion to those which God has 
bestowed upon us all. 

Discontent, again, argues too great a fondness for 

the world and for the concerns and advantages of 

it : a fondness, I mean, greater than is consistent 

with our expectations and pursuits of a better. Were 

thut world a man's all, it would be difficult to offer 

iny considerations that could abate his passion for 

I it, tlleviutc his disappointment, or soothe his com- 

1 pliinta : but when another, and a better existence, 

^UCd of longer duration, is licUl out to us, such a pri 
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spect is calciilfttetl, one would think, to moderate 
our attachment to the present, and our solicitude and 
concern about it. The differences and distinctions 
of human life, which so much affect and perplex 
us when placed beside this great object, appear what 
they are, too diminutive to provoke our jealousy or 
discontent. For these two reasons, contentment in 
us Christians appears to be our duty as well as our 
happiness, and as such, is enjoined by St. Paul: 
'* having food and raiment," he writes to Timothy, 
" let us be therewith content ;" and to the Hebrews 
he commands, " be content with such things as ye 
have." But above all precepts does he recommend 
this virtue by his own example : " I have learnt," 
says he, " in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content. I know both how to be abased, and I 
know how to abound ; every where, and in all things, 
I am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, 
both to abound and to suffer need." There is some- 
thing veiy great and affecting in these words, and 
quite of a piece with that fortitude and firmness of 
mind which distinguished St. Paul's character upon 
all occasions. 

From what has been said, then, it appears that 
when we repine at our own condition, and covet other 
men's, we, for the most part, impose upon ourselves 
— that we are the dupes of a delusion — natural 
enough, no doubt, but of which a proper exertion of 
judgement and reflection will get the better ; that 
when we indulge this fretful, discontented, di»- 
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satisfied humour, we cherish a narrow-mindedness^ 
which overlooks the many and great blessings we 
enjoy, because in common perhaps with most others, 
in order to torment ourselves with the thought 
of some fewer, some single advantage which is 
denied to us;— -4;hat this frame of mind is both 
extremely unfavourable to all sense of aiBPection and 
gratitude to God Almighty, and also too much binds 
dovm our souls to this world, and prevents any due 
prep8nd<Hi for» and progress to another. 



XXlll. 



SUICIDE. 
.-, 2 Sam. xvii. 23. 

And •when Ahithophel saw that Ms counsel was t 
folloiaed, lie saddled his ass, and arose, and ^ 
him home to his house, to his city, and put I 
household in order, and hanged himself, and die^ 
and was buried in the sepulchre of his father. 

The crime of suicide prevailing amongst us beyoni 
the example of any other Christian age or country 
and the lawfulness of it being maintained, as it i 
said, by many, it becomes high time to look into tbe 
question, to see whether this practice is, or is not, 
forbidden to the Christian moralist. 

I set out with observing, that to those who rej 
death as the termination of their being, this 
becomes a mere computation of interest, a single Ci 
parison of the evils of life with its advantages j 
according as one or the other shall appear to pre] 
derate, a wise man will relinquish his existence fl 
preserve it. In which estimate, however, we shall A 
well to remember that the prospect of many evils i 
worse than the presence ; that though circumstance 
change not, we shall ; that time may dissolve those ' 
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iociations which torment us ; that habit accommo- 
dates the temper to every variety of situation, and, 
as the dilated eye discovers glimmeringB of light 
amidst the thickest darkness, so the mind inured to 
misfortune finds alleviation and comfort in the most 
desperate condition. 

But to those who look for a future day of retri- 
bution and account, the lawfulness of suicide becomes 
a question of a very different nature. The self-mur- 
derer, though he fears not him that killcth the body, 
and after thai can do no more, has the same reason 
with others to fear Him who casteth soul and body 
into hell-fire. And here I would premise, but without 
the least distrust of my argument, that should the 
guilt of suicide turn out at last to be a matter of 
doubt only, we are hound by that very doubt to ab- ' 
stain from it. There can be no question but that we 
may, if we will, lawfully continue in existence : there 
is a question whether we may lawfully quit it. It is 
a contempt of authority to incur even the danger of 
disobedience, when a safe and certain choice is In our 
power. Besides that, the action in this case would 
want that entire acquiescence and approbation of 
conscience, which should accompany evei^ important 
step of a good man's conduct. For he who can over- 
rule the scmples of his conscience will soon learn to 
reject its decisions. I am the more confirmed in 
this position, as I take the case of a hesitating con- 
science to have been thus, and in an instance of 
^luch less importance, adjudged by St. Paul — " 
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that (ioubteth," saith the apostle, " is damned if be 
eat ; because he eateth not of faith : for whatsoever 
is not of faith," that is, not done with a full per- 
suasion of the lawfulness of it, " is sin." This caution 
applies with especial force to the case of suicide} a 
sin, if it be one, which cuts off all place of reparation 
and repentance. 

We now proceed to the inquiry itself, whether a 
man possesses such a right over his own life and per- 
son, that he may lawfully destroy them at his plea- 
sure. 

To ask then, what is our duty in any instance, is 
to ask what the will of God is in that instance. Now 
the will of God, as of every other intelhgent being, 
must be learnt upon any point, from his express de- 
clarations where they can be had ; or, where these 
are silent, from his general character and disposition ; 
from the aim and analogy of his laws and conduct in 
other instances. We will begin with this latter in- 
quiry, and see how the question stands, upon the foot 
of reason and natural religion. 

First then, the divine will is intimated by that 
eager and instinctive love of life, which prevails with- 
out exception through the whole animal creation. 
There are who think this love of life to be nothing 
more than what results from a sense and experience 
of the pleasures it affords ; and to those who think 
so, this ailment has no weight. Many, on the otiiet 
hand, observe a violence and intensity in this passion* 
beyond what they deem either the value of lite ox's 



the pains of death could on their own account create. 
" To such there will appear a separate and original 
" principle superadded for this special purpose, to re- 

K*"'i men in existence, when disgust or despair would 
re them out of it. And considered in this light, it 
oincs a proof of God's intention, that we should 
preserve our lives j and consequently, of his displea- 
sure against those who wilfully and wantonly destroy 
I them. 
Secondly ; he, who puts it out of his power to do his 
duty, refuses to do it : and who is there so disengaged 
and unconnected, as to have no duty or demand upon 
him ? Wlio is there that owes not to some relation 
or other, industry or obedience, piety or gratitude, 
justice or restitution, instruction, counsel, protection, 
or support ? All which obligations are at once violated 
and forsaken by this single act of suicide. Or, if a 
situation so singidar can be supposed, that all private 
claims upon our service are satisfied or ceased, I would 
then ask, what condition can be so abject or so useless, 
hut that " by a patient continuance in well doing," 
by the exercise of those virtues which fall within our 
reach, we may hope to improve our merit here, and, 
of consequence, our proportion of happiness here- 
after? 

Thirdly ; another way of determining whether an 

action be viituous, innocent, or criminal, is to see 

J Aether the effects of it are beneficial, indifferent, or 

fnicioUH to the happiness of human society; which 

, from the manifold jgovision he has made 



for it, appears to be the purpose of God Almighty'i 
will : the end, therefore, and aim of all his laws, and, 
by consequence, the measure and standard of our 
duty. Now in this way of reasoning, it is material 
to remember, that it is not the particular consequence 
of any individual action which alone determines its 
moral quality ; but the tendency and operation of that 
general rule, by which actions of the same sort are 
permitted or forbidden, I will explain myself by an 
example. Murder in certain instances may produce 
no immediate or particular mischief to the eoni- 
munity ; it may deliver a nation from tyranny, or a 
neighbourhood from oppression ; it may transfer 
power and property to better hands and better uses. 
But when we reflect that we cannot permit one action 
and forbid another, without assigning some distinction 
between them ; that the same rule, therefore, which 
permits this, must pennit every assassin to fall upon 
each man he meets, whom he thinks useless or 
noxious ; that the allowance of such a rule would 
overthrow the best end of society, the security of its 
citizens ; commit each man to the spleen, fury, or 
fanaticism of his neighbom', and fill all things with 
terror and confusion j — when we reflect upon thin, 
we see, that the present benefit of the action is out- 
weighed by that more important ruin which the ad- 
mission or impunity of so fatal an example would at 
length produce. Whatever, therefore, we may thint 
of its particular consequences, we condemn it to sus- 
tain a general rule ; which will not endure an arbitrary 



exception, and which cannot be laid aside without a 
general injury. 

Whatever is expedient is right — whatever is indif- 
ferent is innocent. But then it must be expedient or 
indifferent upon the whole, in all its collateral and 
remote effects. The same attention to equal and 
general rules ; the same study of uniformity, which 
prevails in every code of human jurisprudence, takes 
place for the same reason in the moral system also, 
and government of the universe. To apply this rea- 
soning upon the twofold consequences of our actions, 
to the question before us — Suicide has much to 
answer for of both. Nor can any case be put, which 
is not concluded under sin, either by the peculiar 
injury, or the general mischief: the tears and cries 
of our unpitied relatives — the confusion and agony 
of those we leave behind — the loss which may never 
be foi^otten or repaired — the ignominy of our fate, 
which stings to the heart, and which is derived to all 
our connexions, — are consequences of self-murder, 
which cannot be mentioned or thought upon with 
patience. What must be the stubborn cruelty of his 
mind who can despise, and in his last hour disregard, 
the affliction and disgrace of all he loves, whom no 
compassion, friendship or affection — whom neither 
the tender ties of family and kindred, nor the dearer 
names of wife and child, can witlihold from the fierce 
and sullen purpose of his soul ? Tlie thief, the plun- 
derer, and the rebel, inflict not any calamity on a 
Anther or an enemy, which can lie compared with 



tliBt which the self-murderer brings down on those 
of his own household, and liis own blood. But thougl 
no duty were deserted, no claim defrauded, no friend 
or family afflicted by our death, no orphans abandoned, 
and no widows to ra^e lamentation ; yet, if it be 
once admitted, that whoever is weary of life, and has 
rendered, or can suppose, himself useless to others, 
is for that reason at liberty to quit it, — what have we 
not to fear, where the accumulating of riches in the 
few produces the want of a sufficiency in many ; where 
early habits of luxury and refinement have multiplied 
desires and disappointments ; where voluptuousness 
and sensuality have drained the sources, and worn 
away all sense of natural pleasures ; where the per- 
manent satisfactions of the heart and understanding 
are unknown, or extinguished by more gross pursuits j 
where the spirits, convulsed by passion, by turbulent 
and impetuous exertions, have lost their natural 
tension and composure j where religion, the ap- 
pointed medicine of human woes, is converted by 
our vices and mistakes into an object of terror and 
aversion. In circumstances like these ("connected 
perhaps with other more physical causes), if ever s 
time should come when public opinion and numerous J 
examples shall authorize this crime, what havoc mtTS 
we not expect ; what desolation of the species, iroU ■ 
spleen, impatience, melancholy, and despair ? 'fl 

These are the arguments, which reason holds forA M 
against the lawfulness of suicide ; and combined to- 
gether (as in every probable question the arguments 



on each side ought to be), aioount to such a pre- 
sumption of God Almighty's will, as should stagger 
the moat determined purpose of destruction. 

We next inquire, what may be added to this pre- 
sumption from the light of revelation. 

And here I meet an objection which asks why, 
if suicide be indeed unlawful, we do not find it more 
expressly forbidden in the Christian Scriptures ? 

In the first place, our Saviour's own precepts, if 
we except that set discourse, which is chiefly taken 
up in rectifying the perversions, and improving the 
purity of the Jewish law, are, for the most part, 
occasional, arising out of some present occurrence, 
or alluding to some special instance — a method of ' 
instruction, for conciseness, perspicuity, and im- 
pression, of all others perhaps the most convenient. 
As no example, therefore, of self-murder is recorded 
to have fallen within his notice, we are not to wonder 
that he has left us no observation upon the guilt of 
it. The morality of the Apostolic writings is con- 
tained either in summary catalogues of virtues and 
vices under their most general denominations, or in 
certain series of brief independent maxims, pointed, 
perhaps, sometimes at the particular exigencies or 
corruption of those to whom they were addressed. 
Amongst these, it is no more extraordinary that a 
particular species of murder should be omitted, than 
that the duties of friendship, the rights of self- 
defence, the extent of gratitude, the limits of civil 
or parental authority, are nowhere ascertained. A 
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systematic detail of morality, pursued through all 
the subdivisions of our duty, is not given. The 
most beautiful and perfect general rules were laid 
down, and men are left for the application of them 
to the deductions of reason, and the dictates of hu- 
manity. What goes a great way towards accounting 
for the silence of Scripture upon this crime, is, that 
it does not appear to have prevailed in any great 
degree amongst those with whom the Scriptures had 
to do. But four instances are recorded in the Old, 
and one in the New Testament, of any thiog like 
self-murder J and these, surely, of a kind which can 
do no credit to the cause— of a rejected favourite, a 
fallen tyrant, and a pei-fidious traitor. The Jews 
are known to have held this vice in the utmost ab- 
horrence, and to Iwve prosecuted the remains of a 
self-murderer with all the indignities which their 
law assigned to the worst of malefactors — a circuiu- 
stance sufficient to show, that the public opinioD 
in this instance was right, and therefore needed no 
new lesson from the Christian teacher. Admitting, 
therefore, that the Scriptures had not condemned 
this crime in so many terms, let us see what can be 
gathered from them concerning it, by fair implica- 
tion and construction. 

First, then, occurs to our observation the com- 
mandment itself, " Thou shalt do no murder." Wi» 
shall say, what the Scriptures have not said, that B 
prohibition, delivered in terras so absolute and com- 
prehensive, is not meant to include the murder of 



oui-setves ; especially, when reasons of public utility, 
the best interpreter of moral precepts, require that it 
should? All other exceptions to this rule, the rights, 
namely, of the magistrate and the soldier, are ex- 
pressly recognized or clearly allowed ; whereas we 
are repeatedly commanded to abstain from the life 
of man, without one savmg clause in favour of this 
assumed dominion over our own. When God com- 
mits to mankind a right over the lives of brutes, 
he expressly reserves out of the grant any authority 
over the life of man—" For in the image of God," 
says the Almighty, " made he man :" an expression 
which, whatever it imports, stamps a superior dignity 
and estimation on the human species, and contains 
a reason for the prohibition, which, whatever it be, 
prevails alike against the killing of ourselves and 
others. 

Secondly ; human life, throughout the Scriptures, 
is every where spoken of as a stated period, — as a 
race that is set before us, — as a course to be finished, 
— as a fight that must be fought- — descriptions, 
which could hardly have dropped from the pen of 
those who considered life, and the duration of it, 
as in our power, and at our disposal. It is absurd 
to command us to " persevere unto the end," if the 
end be determinable by our own choice, — to bid us 
"not be weary of well doing," if we may cease from 
it at pleasure. 

Thirdly; the passions, temper, and motives, which 
give birth to suicide, contradict the spirit ami priii- 



dpies of onr religion. Affliction and calamity, con- 
ndered in the TJew under which Christianity ex- 
hibits them, are either subseirient to the exercise 
and improvement of onr virtue, or swallowed up in 
the expectation of immortality and heaven. Com- 
^han to the disciple of Jesus of the suflerings of 
life, be tells us, that they are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed. Are 
we overwhelmed with tribulation and distress, he 
teacheth us that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience virtue ; that the severities of Providence 
are the corrections of a parent, — pledges of his care, 
— and tokens of his love. Now it seems impossible, 
that a mind possessed in any sort of this persuasion 
should so far sink under, or repine at the misery 
of its condition, as to be driven to this last act of 
discontentment and distrust. If suicide be lawful, 
what is the exceeding great use or excellence of pa- 
tience, that it should obtain a place amongst the 
foremost duties of the Christian profession ? In vsin 
are we exhorted to take up the example and the 
cross of Christ, — to look forward unto Jesus, the 
finisher of our faith, — to rejoice, inasmuch as we are 
made partakers of his sufferings, — to endure tbfj 
chastisement of the Lord, and not to faint, when fl 
are rebuked of him, — to struggle, in a word, throug 
all the dangers and difficulties of life, if we vDfm 
take refuge at once in a voluntary death. The aco-T 
dental temper in which a man dies does not deter- 
mine his fate, any further than as it is the eflfector 



indication of more established principles. But that 
death can never be safe which proceeds from a total 
want or decay of those principles, wliich it was the 
first care of Christianity to inculcate. 

Fourthly ; it does not appear that any of the firat 
disciples of Christ did, in fact, ever admit this crime 
amongst them, though provoked to it by the most 
extreme and intolerable sufferings. As far as relates 
to this life, they were, both by their history and con- 
fession, of all men the most miserable. If they had 
conceived themselves at liberty to choose under 
these circumstances, it is extraordinary that they 
should all have preferred life, when they universally 
professed and believed that to be with Christ was 
life, and to die was gain. I rest it here. 

One argument, however, which rises from our 
reasoning against suicide, deserves an answer. 

As a man cannot give what he has not, — if he has 
no right over his own life, how can he transfer that 
right to another ? and how, then, can any state de- 
rive, from any implied and social compact with its 
citizens, that right which it claims and exercises of 
punishing by death ? I answer, that the state de- 
rives this right, not from any secret or supposed 
consent of the subject, but immediately from God. 
I mean, from that presumption upon God Almighty's 
concurrence with every necessary means of upholding 
society ; upon which presumption, the whole right 
and obligation of civil authority reUes. This power 
^M private hands, and in the hands of the magistrate. 
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has very opposite cfiFects upon the general welfare. 
For the same reasons, therefore, of public utility, 
God has delegated it to the one, and denied it to 
the other. 

These reasons may be sufficient to evince the un- 
lawfulness of suicide, considered in a general sense, 
when it is wanton and unprovoked, — when it is 
called in to put a period to a life made miserable by 
our crimes. 

But is there no exception or excuse for those who 
flee for refuge to the grave from the injuries of 
fortune, or the never-ceasing anguish of a wounded 
mind? If self-murder be unlawful, these reasons 
afford only the same excuse for it, that any violent 
temptation does for the sin it prompts us to com- 
mit, — that want does for theft, thirst for drunken- 
ness, or revenge for murder. We know that the 
sufferings of life may be aggravated beyond the ordi- 
nary patience of human nature ; we know, too, that 
there is bora with some men, and generated in 
others, a certain horror and dejection of spirits, whicli 
spreads a dismal shade over the fairest scenes, and 
fills our evil days with sorrow and disconsolation. 
But we will not allow that this is either insupport- 
able or incurable. We mistake the remedy : let 
them cease to expect it from riot and excess, whieb 
serve only to stupify the feelings, while they exas- 
perate the malady. Let them try what temperaDce, 
soberness, and chastity will do, — the satisfaction of 
virtue, and the hopes of religion, — the exhilarating 



activity of some benevolent pursuit, or the triumph 
of successful struggles with our passions and our- 
selves. Lastly, let them resort to that gracious Being, 
who despises not the sighings of a contrite heart, nor 
the desire of such as be sorrowful, — who will relieve, 
and in his own good time reward, those sufferings 
with wliich, for some kind but mysterious purpose, 
it hath pleased him to visit us. 
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the law of honour. 

Luke xvi. 15. 

For that which is highly esteemed amongst \ 
is abomination in the sight of God. 

A CONSIDERABLE part of mankind, and those too^ 
of the higher orders of society, govern their conduct, 
so far as they do govern it at all, by the rule of re- 
putation, or, as it is better known, by the name of 
the law of hononr. 

In the first place, I acknowledge that it is a great 
thing to act according to any rule : for, generally 
speaking, men fail not so much in the choice of their 
rule, as in not being able to act up to It. To obey 
every impulse of passion ; to yield to any or every 
temptation ; to catch at all opportunities of all sorts 
of pleasure with plan, prospect, and condition, is the 
lowest state of moral character. To proceed by some 
rule, to aim at some standard, to possess an authority 
over our conduct, and exercise our judgment at all, 
is the next state, and compared with the last, a state 
of improvement. To take for our guidance the rule 
of reason and the rule of Scripture, to inquire after 
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it, to inform ourselves of it, to endeavour to under- 
stand it, and when we do understand it to confonn 
our behaviour to it, is the perfection of moral ex- 
cellence ; and like perfection in every thing, seldom 
perhaps absolutely and completely attained, but what 
we should always aim at, and gradually advance 
towards. 

Agwn i I would by no means decry or disparage 
the law of honour universally. It holds many to 
order, whom nothing else would. Part of mankind 
seem, in a great measure, incapable of reasoning 
about their duty, or inquiring for themselves. These 
must of necessity proceed a great deal by the rule of 
honour and reputation j that is, in other words, by 
what they hear praised and esteemed by the persons 
they converse with. In a multitude of instances, the 
law of honour in all civilized countries (and we have 
no concern with any other on this subject) prescribes 
the same behaviour that reason and religion prescribe. 
Saint Paul himself, who had no extraordinary de- 
ference for human judgement in these matters, en- 
joins upon his followers whatever things are praise- 
worthy, whatever things are of good report ; which 
is a good general rule, though it may contMn ex- 
ceptions and defects. 

Having premised thus much in behalf of the law 
of honour, and of those who go by it, and who chal- 
lenge to themselves the character and title of racn of 
honour, and who are certaiiily much to be preferred 
^o tho»e who go by no rule but present inclinatio^: 



I shail now proceed to show tliat the rule is not, 
alone, eitlior safe or complete. By safe, I mean sure 
to conduct to future and hiial happiness ; by com- 
plete, I mean containing all the duties which are 
required of us hy the will of our Creator. 

It is not safe or complete, because it omits some 
duties, and tolerates some vices j so that a person 
may be deemed and may be a man of honour, not- 
withstanding he neglects some necessary duties, and 
allows liimself in some vices. 

It is my business to make this appear. Now, as 
the motive and law of honour is calculated princi- 
pally, if not wholly, to secure and make easy the in- 
tercourse between people of equal, or nearly equal 
condition in life, by regulating the behaviour of 
such as are governed by or resting upon fidelity, 
punctuality, civility ; between such this may be the 
view and object of the rule. It prescribes duties^ 
only between equals, or those who account then 
selves such ; omitting, as well that whole class 
duties which relate immediately to the Deity* 
those which we owe to oui* inferiors : and the rea 
of the omission is substantially this — that a man is 
not the worse companion, nor the worse to deal 
with, in those concerns which are usually transacted 
between persons of honour. Hence it comes to pass, 
that the profanation of God's name and attributes, of 
his religion, religions ordinances, and all the effect 
of passions, levity or infidelity, are no breaches of 
honour', nor accounted such, even by those who thinly 
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them wrong. And if this be not a true account that 
T have given of the law of honour, that it is confined 
to the duties and offices between equals ; we would 
desire to know how it happens that it is not the 
same as the law of God. At least, it is a demon- 
stration that the law of Moses does not embrace the 
extent and compass of our duty; since there are 
points, such as those I have mentioned, relating to 
the Deity, which we acknowledge to be duties, 
though yet the violation of them is accounted no 
breach of the law of honour. The consequence of 
this is, that those who set up for persons of honour, 
and look no farther than to maintain the character 
of men of honour in the world, find no obligation or 
inducement to any of those duties which we owe im- 
mediately to God. They may allow the evil habits 
of cursing and swearing to grow upon them and keep 
liold of them ; they may indulge themselves in the 
utmost licentiousness in the treatment of many things 
that belong to religion ; they may be as remiss and 
negligent as they please in their attendance upon 
public worship, and behave as irreverently as they 
please when they do attend ; they may utterly lay 
aside any act of private devotion ; they may cease, 
in a word, from every expression of homage, piety, 
gratitude, and acknowledgment to the Supreme Pre- 
»ervcr of us all, without suffering in their character 
as men of honour, or incurring a stain or imputation 
upon their honour on that account. Nevertheless, 
i are duties. Cind is entitled to our affection 
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and devotion, our love and honour; and he has 
commanded that we pay it. This is not disputed j 
nor do 1 insinuate that it is. What I argue is, that 
the law of honour is not considered to concern itself 
with these duties, even by those who confess them 
. to be duties. 

This, then, will be admitted — that what respects 
the Divine Being lies out of the province of the law 
of honour. But in all that concerns man and raanj 
in that great and important class of duties which 
are called relative duties, the law of honour may 
be depended upon aa an adequate rule ; and there, 
it is enough if we act but up to and support the 
character of men of honour. I wish it were so, for 
the sake of all who profess this character : but J fear 
the observations we have laid down— that the law 
of honour takes notice only of what passes between 
equals — will be found here also ; and that those 
duties which we owe to our dependents and inferioj-s, 
which form together a very considerable part of a 
good man's virtues and a bad man's vices, are omitted 
in the law of honour j that is, may be either observed 
or violated, without any effect upon a man's honour, 
or reputation for honour, one way or other. Of 
this kind the following are examples : — the cine' 
and barbarous treatment of our domestic servants— 
the worreting them out of their happiness by cause- 
less or immoderate anger, habitual punishmenUj, 
groundless suspicion, wanton restraint, harsh, scoi 
or opprobrious language. It is not to h 
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puted the quantity of misery a fierce, over-bearing 
temper may produce in his family and amongst his 
dependents by these means. Yet what has all this to 
do with his honour ? He is not the worse accounted 
as a man of honour for this behaviour. Notwith- 
standing, the justifiableness of such behaviour no 
one will assert ; for a conduct which occasions so 
much unnecessary misery to any, no matter to whom, 
must be criminal. 

Bounty to the poor is a Christian duty ; no one 
doubts it ; but I do not find it affects a man's honour 
either way, whether he is bountiful to the poor or 
not bountiful. And not only want of charity, but 
want of justice, is tolerated and connived at by the 
!aw of honour. The great and grievous injuries 
done to tradesmen by delay of payment, oftener by 
not paying their just demands at all, and by persons 
of rank and distinction, and who assume the name 
of men of honour, however inconsistent they be with 
any principle of moral probity and every pretension 
to it, are not inconsistent with the reputation of 
honour, provided the man be careful of his conduct 
amongst his equals, and preserve a regard to truth, 
fidelity, and punctuality in his dealings with his 
equals, or with persons of honour : for all these 
instances proceed upon and produce the same prin- 
ciple ; to wit, the observation we set out with — that 
the law of honour prescribes and regulates the duties 
only I)etween equals : and though it may be right as 
£ut as it goes in most instances betwixt such and 
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amongst such, it is altogether regardless of what it 
due from us on the one hand to our inferiors, or 
from them to us on the other. And these merely 
nre two capital defects in the law, when it is consi- 
dered as, or set up for, a complete rule of life. 

But this is not all ; we have something further 
to accuse the law of honour of; and that is, in one 
word, the licentious indulgence of our natural pas- 
sions. If I was to describe the law of honour freely, 
I should call it a system of rules well contrived, by 
persons in the higher stations of life, to facilitate 
their intercourse with each other. Now, such persons 
being occupied in a great measure in the pursuit of 
pleasure, it is not to be expected that they should lay 
down rules to thentselves which trench upon their 
pleasures, or subject them to any great restraint in 
that which composes the business and object of their 
lives. And this remarit will be verified by experience, 
The law of honour is careful to exclude all fraud, 
chicanery, falsehood, concealment in the mutual 
dealings of persons of honour ; but I do not find 
that it lays much, if any, stress upon the virtues 
of chastity, sobriety, moderation, economy; because 
such stress would greatly check and contract the 
pleasures and pursuits of this description of men. 
There are some duties which the law of honour do« 
embrace ; but the violation of them contains not My 
great breach of it. These are decorum, civilitfi 
good manners, or the avoiding any of that shuffii 
and cunning which makes it impossible, or higU] 
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inconrenient, to deal with any man. llie requiring 
strictness in those virtues would bear hard upon the 
manner of life of persons who come most within the 
reach and influence of the rule of honour. It is 
upon the same principle that the great Christian 
duty of the forgiveness of injuries, of which you hear 
and read so much in the Scripture, has no place at 
all amongst the virtues of a man of honour. Indeed 
it is hard to say whether, if the law of honour were 
to decide upon it, it would be judged a virtue or a 
vice ; whether it would not he pronounced meanness, 
ratlicr than magnanimity ; an instance of weakness 
and pusillanimity, rather than of chastised affectious 
or a sense of duty. Resentment is a natural passion, 
and it costs no little self-niortiiication to quell and 
quiet it ; and mortification of any sort is not to he 
looked for in this class of mankind. 

The substance of our assertion is, that the rule 
and law of honour is not alone a right or sufficient 
rule to go hy ; and I will comprise the sum of what 
I have delivered in support of the assertion in two 
or three queries : — 

First J Is it not true that a person may be neg- 
ligent of every act of duty to the Divine Being, of 
every act of service, worship, or devotion whatever, 
■without any impeachment of his honour ? 

Secondly; Is it not true, that the same person 
may be tyrannical and over-bearing in his family and 
among his servants ; rigorous in the extreme in the 
trentuicnt of his dependents ; utterly without any 



share of liberality to the poor ? Is it not true that 
a person may be all these without impeachment of 
his honour ? 

Thirdly ; Is it not true, that he may likewise dis- 
tress or ruin his tradesmen by dilatory and irre- 
gular payment, or by absolute insolvency, and yet 
pass for a man of honour among those who claim 
that title ? 

Fourthly j Is it not true, that he may live in the 
habitual guilt of fornication, adultery, drunkenness, 
prodigality, and be capable of the most desperate 
revenge, without impeachment of his honour ? 

Fifthly and lastly; If these things be so, is the 
law of honour a safe rule of life ? Is it enough to 
satisfy any man who is concerned for his final Iiap- 
piness, to be able to say of himself that he js, or to 
hear others call him, a man of honour; without in- 
quiring whether he hath also ftilfilled the duties, 
and compared himself with the measure of God's 
Word, explained and applied by the sound judgement 
of unprejudiced reason ? 



Proverbs xx. 7- 

The just man zmlkelh in his integrittf. 

[JN. B. — Paassges in it borrowed from Ogden.] 

It is an old question amongst moralists, whether 
mere justice, or as we commonly call it, honesty, be 
a virtue. All allow that dishonesty is a vice, and a 
very great one ; but whether the contrary of it be a 
virtue, or only a strict debt and obligation, has been 
sometimes controverted. Thus to steal, is a very 
grievous sin ; but merely to keep his hand from 
picking and stealing, would hardly entitle a man to 
be called virtuous j nor the paying his lawful debts; 
nor the discharge of those demands which he is 
Iwund, and obliged, and compellable to discharge. 
None of these, it is said, though they may entitle a 
man to the name of honest, give him either the 
name or the characteristic of virtuous. On the con- 
trary, no duties are of greater importance to society 
than these ; perhaps hardly any of so great. Society 
might subsist without generosity, but without honesty 
it could not subsist at all. Therefore human Iswd 
HwOL. I. 



are all calculated to enforce honesty. There is 
place, there is opportunity, there is a call for, there 
is a want of, higher degrees of goodness ; but in 
these men may and indeed must be left, so far as 
human laws are concerned, to themselves. Tlie 
essential thing ibr society is honesty. Therefore in 
that, men must not be left to themselves. When 
conscience will not do its office, the laws must. 
There may be a thousand violations of Christian duty, 
which the laws of men neither can reach, iior would 
reach if they could, because they ought to be volun- 
tary: but honesty is so necessary, so essential, so 
fundamental a part of social order, that the laws of 
society, not in one but in all countries of the world 
where there are any laws, punish the violation of it 
with exemplary severity, and every considerate man 
acknowledges the justice and necessity of such pro- 
ceedings. Different views, therefore, of the ques- 
tion, make us see it in different lights. If we look 
to the character of the person who is merely honest 
and no more, we do not seem to see any t 
for which to call him virtuous. If we look to t 
conduct itself, we find few virtues of such great i 
portance : and that is tlie matter which haa r 
the doubt upon the subject. 

I will now explain to you the consideration v 
I think resolves the difficulty. The true distinction 
in the case is, whether a man may be honest uposJ 
principle, or honest out of policy. That will be j 
found to be the exact distinction. If a man be* j 
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honest from principle, his honesty is a virtue, and 
will carry him a great way in the discharge of all 
social virtues ; which form not the whole (far from 
it), hut an important part of the Christian character. 
The difference between honesty and other duties is, 
that there are so many strong external reasons for 
being honest, that it is extremely possible for a man 
to be so, without any internal principle whatever. 
In point of fact, many persons, I believe, are honest, 
without any internal principle of duty whatever. 
With regard to others, therefore, it may be always 
doubtful, whether this honesty proceed from prin- 
ciple or from policy. But that is not the whole, or 
the most important part of the doubt. It may be 
doubtful even to ourselves, from which of these two 
motives even our own honesty springs. 

The fear of the law, without question, keeps many 
persons honest. Tliey do that of their own accord, 
in the first instance, which they kimw the law would 
compel them to do in the second, with a great addi- 
tion of inconvenience and expense. Such a man may 
never, in the course of his life, be the subject of an 
action or lawsuit, — yet if he act from the consi- 
deration here described, and only from that con- 
sideration, he acts as much through fear of tlie law, 
a* if he was under its compulsion ; and what he does 
is as little connected either with a moral or religious 
principle, as if the law did it for him. 

Another man shall discharge the demands upon 
, which gtrict honesty, according to the commoD 
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sij^nification of the term, requires at bis hatn's, out 
of mere policy *, because he sees plainly tbat no 
person would knowingly deal with him if he did 
not. If he is to draw an advaiitage from any kind 
of business, he must observe the rules by which busi- 
ness is regulated. To see this, is only to see his 
own interest, and is a case rendered so plain by 
daily and constant experience, that few persons, in 
fact, miss of seeing it. Yet there may be no principle 
at the heart all this while. There may be regularity 
in his transactions, yet no principle at his heart. 

A third finds, what it is impossible to live in the 
world without finding very soon, the numerous ad- 
vantages of a good character ; and that character is 
deeply concerned in the precision and punctuality of 
his dealings. He looks steadily to his reputation in 
business. Tliat he knows to be essential to bis 
success : his prospects, his fortune, depend upon it. 
He goes something farther than the rest. He does 
not look to the law, or the terrors of the law : he 
never intends to let the matter come to that. He 
does not merely take care so to deal with others, 
as that others will continue to deal with him, but 
he is anxious to establish a character for honesty, 
knowing how serviceable, how important, arid hi 
valuable a possession such a character may prove- 
But though he may carry his conduct somewhat 
farther than the others, he may be as destitute a* 
they of either moral or religious principle. 

The truth is, in all those acts which fall under the 
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meaning of this term honesty, especially pccuniLiiy 
honesty, there are so many external motives which 
hear upon our conduct and direct it, that it is im- 
possible almost to know in others, and not veiy easy 
to know in ourselves, whether what we do sj)rings 
(i-oin virtuous and religious principles or not. Yet 
a vast deal depends upon that difference, when the 
character is to be estimated in a religious view ; or 
even when the general question is to bo resolved 
whether honesty itself be a virtue or not. 

All that a teacher can do (and, so tar as he can 
do it, it may be important), is to point out some of 
the tests by which a man may satisfy his own con- 
science, how fai" the integrity which he observes in 
his dealings — his honesty, in a word — be the fruit 
of a right and religious disposition, or be the efiect 
of mere worldly considerations. 

Now one of these tests is, when a transaction is of 
St nature to be perfectly secret — wheo the truth of 
it is known only to ourselves, all others who were 
privy to it being dead or absent — when if we do what 
is right, we acquire no reputation ; if we do what is 
wrong, we incur no censure, because the whole world 
except ourselves are in ignorance of what is cither 
riglit or wrong in the business. WTien this happens, 
as it sometimes does to almost evei-y man who is en- 
fed mucli in the aifairs of the world, then to act 
complete fidelity, and with as scrujiuious a 
ird to justice and equity, as if we were acting 
face and uniler the direction of a court of 
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justice, fully informed in all the facta and circunri' 
stances of the case ; — I say, so to act, and to be 
conscious of having so acted, forms a fair presump- 
tion that our honesty is honesty upon principle. 

Secondly ; merely to render what is due to those 
who can claim and assert their right is, as we have 
said, an equivocal proof of principle ; because a man 
of no principle whatever, if he were possessed of 
common prudence, would do the same : but when 
we deal equitably and justly with those who must 
take what we choose to give them ; who must sit 
down under our determination, be that determination 
what it will — to deal, I say, with those at least as 
amply and liberally as we should do either with a 
superior who could command justice, or with an equal 
who could enforce it — this again I acknowledge to 
be a proof of honesty upon principle. 

Now many persons may stand in this relation to 
us ; and they often do so, for different reasons. 

It is the case with those who are too poor to 
vindicate their pretensions. The benefit of the laws, 
in many cases, cannot be obtained easily. If you 
will have justice, you must pay for it. When such 
men, therefore, taking advantage of this difficulty, 
withhold your right under colour of referring it- j 
to the law, they rob ; when, under protection i 
theii- own wealth and ability to maintain a conte! 
they refuse or but delay to comply with equitaU 
obligations, they steal. 

But, secondly; the person with whom we hx^ 



lo do may not be absolutt^ly poor, but may be de- 
pendent upon us ill some other way. Now, when- 
ever we make this dependency a reason for curtailing 
him, in any respect whatever, of his full and just 
rights, we show evidently that our honesty, even 
when we do act honestly, is not an honesty upon 
principle. He must be silent, even though oppressed. 
He must not complain, however injured. But if we 
be honest upon principle, we shall cither lay this 
situation of his with respect to us entirely out of 
our consideration, or, if we do consider it, we shall 
make it a reason for conducting ourselves towards 
him with more attention to all his claims, and with 
a strict regard to the justice and honesty of the pai'- 
ticular case now under our view ; without reference 
to any other case, or any other transaction, whicl] 
may have passed between us. He must not remind 
us oi' our duty: therefore we should be more careful 
and anxious not to forget it ourselves — both to re- 
collect it and to discharge it. We may have been 
bountiful, we may have been generous towards him 
upon former occasions, but that is not to be made a 
reason for doing him injustice upon the present. It 
may stop his mouth i we shall hear of no remon- 
srrance from him ; but it ought not to induce us 
to subtract the smallest particle of his right or his 
ciuiitis. This is one case in which honesty is put 

ttlic lest. Nor will it vary the case, whether the 
iBon with whom we have to deal be obliged to us 
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by foi-mer favours, or be dependent upon us fori 
future expectations. 

Exceedingly plain cases need not come in ques- 
tion ; that is, when a demand is precise and positive, 
exact and clear, both in its amount and in the right. 
These are not the sort of cases upon which honesty 
is called upon to do its duty, or to manifest its prin- 
ciple. There is another class of cases, and that is 
of those in which there is some degree of doubt or 
latitude. These are the cases for an honest man to 
show his character in : most especially when they 
are conjoined with the circumstances of the former 
case, namely, that whatever we do cannot be ques- 
tioned ; that in fact we have the making of both 
sides of the bargain — the adjudication of our own 
cause in our own breast, and that cause not witliout 
grounds of doubt and question, — then is the time 
to give evidence of the sincerity and the reality of a 
moral principle within us. 

If in cases like these we do not lean, not even a 
little, towards our own side ; if we attend to the 
whispeis of equity without any one to admonish 
if we be advocates, not for ourselves, but with oi 
selves for every one who has a claim upon us ; if 
see our own cause with the same eye with which 
look upon that of another — our own reasons not 
made greater than they are by self-interest — another 
person's reasons not made less than they are be< 
he is unable to maintain them ; if we impose 
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hardships because they must be borne : then, I say, 
we have a comfortable assurance in our own con- 
science, that our integrity, — not only upon these but 
upon more ordinary occasions, upon occasions in 
which it cannot be brought to the same test, — is in 
truth the effect, not of policy, but of principle ; and 
such integrity, such honesty as this, is a fulfilment of 
duty, and therefore a great virtue, because it is a 
fulfilment of that comprehensive Christian precept, 
** whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do even so to them/' 



PRUDENCE IN TIJE CONDUCT OF OUR TEMPORAX.. 
CONCERNS. 



Proverbs xxx. 8, 9. 



^ 



I 



Give me netiher poverty nor riches ; feed vie witk 
Jbod convenient Jbr me, lest J should be Jull and 
deny thee, and say toho is the Lord? or lest I be 
poor and steal. 

I HAVE made choice of this text, not so much for 
the prayer itself, which yet is a very good one, and 
what most wise men will join in, as because it marks 
very strongly, and I believe very truly, the effects 
which riches and poverty, — the extremes of thei 
however, — frequently have upon us. We will coQi 
vert the order of the words, which will make i 
difference in the substance of them, and consider a 
present what the text has to say of poverty. 

Give me not poverty, says the author of tbis 
prayer, lest I be poor and steal. The strength of 
this observation extends beyond the words. We 
must not by poverty understand only an absolute 
want of subsistence, and the ordinary accommodations . 
of life, but every situation, high and low, where men's 
expenses exceed their income, and thereby oceasioi 
embarrassment and distress. Nor is tiie danger eon* 
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I fined to stealing. Any dishonesty, any unfair shifts 
|by which people can relieve their distresses, come 
I'within the extent and substance of this remark. So 
I that the force of the prayer may be seen, perhaps, 
"more plainly if it be put into these words — guard 
me against all difficulties and embarrassments in my 
circumstances, lest these difficulties put me upon un- 
fair means of relieving them, and drive me to despe- 
rate and dishonest shifts to get rid of them. 

Wliether there be sufficient reason for this prayer 
or not, must be judged of by observation and expe- 
rience ; and they who have seen most of the world 
will be most ready, I believe, to acknowledge that the 
opprobrium of involved circumstances is so great and 
so urgent, that there are few who find tlieir integrity 
firm enough to bear up against it. How frequently 
do we see, or hear, however, of men of fair character, 
whilst the world went easily with them, drawn in by 
degrees as their circumstances grew worse, to try ex- 
periments, at first perhaps, though not quite upright, 
neither on the other hand absolutely dishonest, and 
end at last in the direct practice of roguery and de- 
ceit ! The inducement, no doubt, is strong. There 
iirc few who can give up their habits of luxury, or 
part with the indulgencies to which they have been 
accustomed : fewer still who can bear the shame of 
it. There is a reputation to be upheld, a pride and 
point of honour to be maintained, which, however 
fahte or foolish, will not permit men to descend in 
the ranks of life, or submit to those humiliations and 
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restraints which their circumstances require. Now 
this is a constant pressure and temptation ; and 
although at certain times their reflection may get the 
better of it, and fortify them against the remotest 
thought of relieving themselves by dishonesty, yet 
these reflections coming only at certain times, ;md 
the temptations, as I say, being constant, pressinij 
always upon their thoughts and spirits, if an oppor- 
tunity comes in their way, of supplying or supersedint; 
their necessities, it is well if they be scmpulous about 
the means, or able to refrain from any expedient whicli 
promises alleviation or relief in present distress. One 
may imagine how urgent the temptation is. A man 
has tasted what it is to live well and reputably. This 
must beggar him. He must give up his acquaintance, 
connexions, place, character, appearance, and esteem. 
This is what is before him, if he insist upon the 
strict rules of honesty and uprightness, and all this 
may be avoided by taking an advantage which is in 
his power. A man, in such an instant, has not wit 
or ingenuity enough to disguise or palliate the irre- 
gularity of what he is about. But no matter what is 
the cause of it, If it be found true in fact, that dis- 
tressed circumstances drive most men to injustice of 
one kind or other, it affords matter of very serious 
reflection to all of us. 

Are we those, first, who are setting out in the 
world? Such, if they consider what has been saidt 
will take heed to lay the plan of their expenses so as 
to fall easily and entirely within the compass of tlieic^ 



fortune, anil to keep close to this plan. Ami this, 
not merely as a matter of prudence and economy, 
but as a moral duty ; for so they will find it to he to 
their cost, if they neglect it. Let not any luxm-y of 
living tempt them into dissipation and extravagance. 
Loxury of eating and drinking is the poorest of all 
pleasures at the hest ; and can, I think, be no pica- 
sure at all wlien it is procured and embittered by tlie 
difficulties it draws us into. Neither (which is equally 
dangerous) let any false notions of shame, or appear- 
ance, or emulation, lead them into expenses Ihcon- 
sistent with their fortune. They may he sure that 
real respect is never procured that way. They mis- 
take the matter much, if they hope to procure rever- 
ence and esteem by displaying an appearance beyond 
their cu'cum stances. All who are acquainted with 
the truth will upbraid and despise them for it, and it 
is surely a pitiful ambition to impose upon strangers. 
All this, ns I said before, is to be pressed upon them 
on the score of duty and religion, for, if they will 
either observe the world themselves, or believe those 
who have observed it, they will find dishonesty in 
Mime shape or other, open or concealed, direct or in- 
direct, to be the general effect of involved and en- 
cumbered fortunes, especially where the incumbrance 
is brought on by extravagance or profusion ; and when 
we see other men's integrity so often borne down by 
the temptation this lays them under, it is a piece of 
presumption to exjiect that ours should stand firm 
against it. So that a reasonable degree of prudence. 



in the regulation of our desires, habits, and expenses 
will be found, and I believe most men will o^vn it 
earlier or later, to be as conducive to our ^rtue as 
our comfort, — equally necessary, that is in other 
words, to make us happy here as hereafter. 

I would next address a word to those whose mis- 
conduct or misfortunes have reduced them to straits 
and difficulties in their circumstances. There is a 
vast difference, no doubt, in the cause of their dis- 
tress ; but their distress, in either case, may be great. 
Now such, perhaps, should be told what they are to 
expect. They must look for struggles and tempta- 
tions. They may expect to meet with opportunities 
of relieving the present burden by unfair practices; 
perhaps, of setting themselves, apparently, at ease and 
at liberty. They must count upon being violently 
beset and urged in their minds when these opportuni- 
ties ofi'er. Their own hearts will suggest to them all 
the misery of their present situation, what they have 
suffered, or what they are likely to suffer, if they 
neglect the present opportunity. Their imagina- 
tion will go in quest of evci-y excuse and palliation 
that can be thought of; what they are induced to 
do is no more than what thousands, and they them- 
selves, perhaps, have done before — what, they hope, 
urgent want may make pardonable— it is what, 
some time hence, they may make restitution for — 
what, perhaps, may never bo known — what, if it be 
known, will not leave them worse than they are. 
These, and numberless more like reHections, will rise 



up m their inimis. All is, however, of no weight, 
because what is wrong and unjust in a rich man will 
be wrong and unjust in a poor man ; but such, never- 
theless, as will probably be of great influence upon 
the biassed, bewildered judgement. The temptation 
they must expect will occur frequently, will meet tiiem 
at every turn — ruin them v^hen off their guard, 
struggle with them when upon it — infest them witli 
constant importunity. Wliat advice, then, can be 
given to such ? To stick the closer to their integrity 
the more urgent their distress grows. To consider 
that every man has his trial — this is theirs ; that this 
is their proper enemy, the persecution and danger to 
which they are exposed ; this their spiritual enemy. 
They are to do what a good soldier does, arm them- 
selves tlie strongest where they know they are the 
weakest ; prepare for defence where they expect the 
attack : collect, that is, all their resolution, to this 
point; exert themselves, and all the vigour of cha- 
racter which they are masters of, against their adver- 
sary. U they have themselves to blame for their 
distress, strict honesty under it is the way, and the 
only way, by which they can repair their error. Up- 
rightness in adversity always procures the respect and 
indulgence of mankind ; and, we trust, also, the 
favour of Almighty God. Even when our adversity 
has been owing to our own fault or folly, it is an 
ttonement in some measure for past misconduct i but 
when we see extravagance drive men to distress, and 
distress to dislionesty, there is no one will pity tiicm ; 



because every body but themselves can see that botli 
the distress and dishonesty lay at their own door. 
The case of those who are reduced by misfoi-tunes, 
which is what may happen to tlie best and wisest of 
mankind, is, as it ought to be, more easy. It a 
easier, I mean, to bear up cheerfully against the in- 
conveniences of poverty, when we have not ourselves 
to reproach with it. There is no infamy to contend 
with ; for where is the shame of sharing the disaster 
which all mankind are liable to ? It is like being 
struck by a thunderbolt. There is no disgrace in it 
of any kind. Fools, indeed, may deride, when they 
see us stripped of the ornaments of wealth and honour 
— but none but fools will laugh : the good and serious 
will be taught to look up to the hand which holds the 
rod, and tremble for themselves. Misfortunes man is 
taught to expect ; and, bad as the world is, it will 
always reverence an honest man struggling with diffi- 
culties. But there are for such, comforts and con- 
siderations of another kind, far above tlie world or its 
opinions. The proper reflection in such a situation, 
and which should never be out of a man's miud, i» 
this — that their misfortune is the visitation of God 
alone, probably for the very purpose of trying and 
proving our integrity. 

He, therefore, that stands firm, that holds fast his 
integrity, comes out of the fire purer and brighter — 
approves himself to his God in the very part in which 
God has been pleased to try him. This is to sanctify 
our sufferings — making, that is, " our light aflaiction, 



which is but for a momeat, work out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory," But, in- 
deed, to speak the plain truth, it is not tliose who are 
brought to poverty by misfortunes that are often dis- 
honest under it. It is those who set out with schemes 
of over-reaching and deceit, and fail in them ; or 
those who begin with extravagance and end in 
fraud ; that is, wanting either any good principle or 
firmness of mind to abide by it, they are carried 
away by the temptation which, according to their 
circumstances, is the strongest : in their prosperity 
by luxury and pride — in their adversity by the prac- 
tices of fraud and roguei-y. The violent temptations 
that distressed circumstances lay men under, to at- 
tempt the arts of fraud and dishonesty, ought both to 
make us careful ourselves, and likewise somewhat 
more moderate and charitable towards others, Who 
labour under difficulties of this kind. We may have 
been, perhaps, fair and honest in our dealings ; we 
have done well — but we have been always in affluence, 
at ease in our circumstances, and have never felt the 
load and pressure of perplexed or reduced fortunes. 
We have never known what it is to look disgrace and 
jwverty in the face. If we have known this, we know 
not the trial some men's honesty is put to, nor how 
far ours would have stood out against them. It is 
one thing to maintain our integrity in the ordinary 
transactions and easy concerns of life, and another to 
hold it fast at an extremity — when we are pushed on 
by indigence, and the prospect, perhaps, of ruin on 
CTOL. I. 8 
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the one side, and convenient opportunity^ and the 
expectation we may be under of setting ourselves at 
ease and liberty on ihe other. 

I am not now aiding for dishonesty of any kind, 
or in any circumstances. I am only pleading for the 
lenity of mankind — somewhat more mildness and 
moderation in our judgement and treatment of such 
persons, than is always shown ; and this principally 
to impress upon you the advice of Saint Paul, " That 
if any be overtaken in a fault, instead of driving him 
to despair by persecution and ill usage, to restore 
such an one in the spirit of meekness, considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted." 




THE MISAPPUCATION OF EXAMPLE. 



1 Cor. XV. 33. 



Evil comimnications corrupt good manners. 

We often make a very bad use of the example of 
otbers j and this is not owing solely to the wickedness 
of the example, but to our own error and perverse- 
ness in appl3ring it. It is very difficult to live well 
among bad companions. It is a proof of a strong 
sense of duty, as well as of a great command of reso- 
lution, to maintain our virtue and innocence in any 
particular branch of morals, in which there is a 
general relaxation of principle and insensibility of 
guilt prevailing among the persons around us. Men 
without principle, men without religion, men of un- 
stedfast minds, of easy consciences, of thoughtless 
dispositions, are swept away by the current — they go 
down with the stream of general practice, and of 
general conversation, with very little opposition to 
corruptions which have example to support them ; 
hence, the infectious nature of vice, and the rapid 
progress of the infection : if licentious and lascivious 
sins Iiave found their way into a neighbourhood, good 
and serious men are shocked to see how the youth 
of both sexes fall into the snare. It is with concern 



tliat they observe how many are undone, and how 
soon. When drinking, late hours, riotous proceed- 
ings, gain footing in a place, there is no computing 
what numbers are drawn in : at first, it is probable, 
those only who were bad beforehand — ^thcn the idle 
and unoccupied, who are ready for any seduction — 
then the giddy and foolish— then the pliant tem- 
pered i but the evil practice continues, till husbands 
and parents forget all those who ought to be the 
nearest and dearest to them, and share in the general 
profligacy, to the great grief, terror, and prejudice of 
their friends, and those who depend upon them. If 
swearing get into use, it is inconceivable how the 
horror of it wears away, and how soon oaths and 
imprecations become frequent in our streets, even 
from the lips of children ; how all discom-se, especiaHy 
all mirtli and diversion, become tainted with it-, but 
the good Christian reflects— he knows that sin Is the 
same, whether it be common or uncommon, whether 
there be many examples to countenance it, or none, 
whether it he the fashion of the place, or the contrary 
— that it is the same in the sight of God, the same in 
its final effects, the same in its punishment ; and that 
ail those, be they many or few, who are led away Iiy 
the commonness of a vice, are either men of hollow 
and unsound principles, or foolish and ignorant— men 
wanting in firmness and self-command, men incapable 
of any moral proficiency : yet, that is the true time 
to hold close to a man's innocency and resolutions, 
when he is beset, as I may so say, by the restless iin- 



I portunity of evil example, of a corrupt neighbour- 
-hood, of a licentious age. 

These all are the natural consequences of bad ex- 

[ ampies; but what I rather propose to consider is, 
not 80 much the effects, as the misapplications of ex- 
ample. And of these one is the following, — when a 
man of general good character has some particular 
filing mixed with his virtues, we, without possessing 
their virtues, make them an excuse for the failings 
ID ourselves : than which nothing can be more ab- 
surd, for how far these virtues may extenuate the 
failings in him is certainly of no importance to us ; 
if we have not his virtues to allege in our conduct, 
they can be of no benefit or profit to us. And if we 
take the argument the other way— if we suppose that 
the failing cannot have so much harm and guilt in 
it as some impute to it, otherwise so good a man 
would not have allowed himself in the practice, we 
advance the unsafest argument that can be alleged. 
Some are very mixed characters, very inconsistent 
mth themselves ; and men, otherwise good, are under 
surprising delusions in that part of their character in 
which they have suffered themselves to be overcome ; 
so that, to build upon their authority in the very 
point in which they betray their weakness, is to rely 
Bpon a very feeble support indeed. Thus, a man of 
honour and honesty in his dealings, in whom the 
World places great trust artd confidence, may imfor- 
tunately, with all his character for general con- 
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of sottishness and drinking j others who give them, 
selves up to this insinuating and pernicious vice will 
plead his example, — and appear to themselves to be 
sheltered, as it were, under his character, though 
not one of the qualities which compose his character 
belong to themselves. But, they say, could he be the 
man to pennit himself these indulgences, if he thought 
them so wrong ? Alas ! we ought never to argue in 
this manner — we cannot infer a man's judgement 
from his practice, we know not what passes in his 
mind : perhaps his conscience is struggling against' 
it all the while ; perhaps he has been so often over- 
come by temptation and by his propensity, that con- 
science has lost its force and its sensibility — which 
will happen ; perhaps, if he were to counsel and ad- 
monish, he would be the first man to warn or caution 
us against the very indulgence in which we think 
we are only following him : he would propose Mi 
ovra case to us, not as an encouragement or an ex- 
ample, which we make it to be, but as a lesson and 
a warning. Sensible of his infirmity and his unsteadi- 
ness, he does not undertake to defend it, although 
he has often found himself overcome by it. And what 
must be the consequence of this kind of imitation ? 
If we will imitate some particular person, let ni 
imitate him in his good properties ; at least, let as 
imitate him throughout. Picking out from each 
character the bad parts of it, and infusing those, and 
those only, into our own, is a plan which must "end 
in gradual loss of virtue and growth of vice j and if 



others pursued it as well as we, in universal depravity 
and corruption. We are to judge of actions and con- 
duct as they are in themselves, and not as they are 
joined with other actions and other conduct in the 
same person — that is the right and sound judgement : 
but the most wrong, and the most unsound, is that 
which would excuse vices which we have, by virtues 
which we have not ; that which presumes tliat a 
man's judgement vindicates what his passions prompt 
him to. 

A second misapplication of example is this : when 
we see a man of pious and religious carriage forget 
bis character, so as to fall into some unjustiBable or 
loose conduct, we forthwith conclude that his fonner 
piety was all hypocrisy, his religion feigned. Now 
this is a very hasty conclusion ; the experience of 
human life does not authorise it : on the contrary, 
we see men drawn into transgressions of their duty, 
without renouncing, or even disturbing their princi- 
ples. There is a great deal of difference between se- 
cretly respecting religion, and religion not having so 
fimi a hold on our minds as to guide and direct our 
conduct uniforaily. We may infer the weakness of 
a man's principles and resolution, or we may infer 
the violence of his passions, and the mastery they 
have gained over him, from his giving way to tempta- 
tion ; but we cannot infer, either his former insin- 
cerity, or that any deliberate change in his opinions 
has taken place. A difference ought to be made 
whether the oiu be casual or habitual : that is, whe- 



tlicr it be a single offeiict;, or a course of oifending : 
it' it be the first kind, it is a very harsh judgement 
to pronounce, because a man has been off his guard, 
and overtaken off' his guard, that therefore, in truth, 
he has no religion at all. There is no foundation for 
any such inference. Not only charity, but probability 
is against it. If a man apparently religious falls not 
only into a siugle act of transgression, but into an 
evil course of life, the presumption no doubt is more 
against him ; yet even here it is far from decisive. 
Men in fact allow themselves a course of unlawful 
practices in some particular point, who retain a regard 
to duty in other points. We may perhaps argue that 
they deceive, even fatally deceive, their own hearts ; 
but we cannot argue that they reject the grounds of 
moral and religious obligation. I mention tin's case 
in particular, because vicious men are exceedingly 
apt to lay great stress upon it. It is a kind of ease 
to their minds to find out a hypocrite. If they can 
but point out in the neighbourhood a man of out- 
ward sanctity and apparent religious behaviour, who 
has been detected in some secret bad practices, or 
who, after yeai's of sober and regular conversation,, 
has fallen ofFfrom his character, and given himself 
to licentious or dishonest courses, they draw a 
comfort from it to themselves — they are fond of re- 
peating such JHstances ; they are willing to believe, 
and would have others believe, that all men at the 
bottom are very like themselves ; that the difFerencu 
between good and bad men is more in the appearance 
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than the reality j that the opinion of the world, which 
reprobates and cries out against them, is unreason- 
able } for it is not, that they arc in fact worse than 
others, but that they do not cover and mask their 
vices so well. Now I say, that this way of talking 
and thinking is very irrational, on two accounts: 
first, because it presumes that every man who allows 
himself in some bad practice, or who falls off from his 
former character, is, and all the while has been, se- 
cretly, a disbeliever and a contemner of religion, — 
which presumption is by no means true ; it is neither 
generally true, nor absolutely true. It is a conduct 
which arises from inconsistency much oftener than 
from insincerity. And secondly, were it true, the 
inference they draw from it to the encouragement of 
their own vices is to the last degree fallacious. Be- 
cause there arc hypocrites in the world, does it 
follow that there are no solid grounds of virtue? — 
True it is, that some who make a profession of reli- 
gion, in their hearts reject it — Does it follow that 
religion has no foundation to stand on ? It is only 
the judgement of these partial persons after all, that 
is shown : and, what is most material, it is that judge- 
ment corrupted and influenced by a bad life — because 
theirs is always, by the very supposition, a case of 
concealed or newly-commenced wickedness. 

Another species of deceptious argument from ex- 
ample is tills — when we see, or rather imagine that 
wc sec, other jwrsons perform any act of religion 
from selhsh or unprincipled motives, we avoid their 
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example by not pertbniiing the att of religion at all ; 
whicli is the nioHt perverse turn to give to the matter 
that can be. The true reflection from such an ex. 
ample is this : The duty does not cease to be sucli — 
the act of religion is not therefore less an obligation, 
because certain persons of our acquaintance perfonn 
it with very improper views and motives ; if they 
comply with it from bad reasons, we ought to comply 
with it from better, instead of not complying with it 
at all, in order to show our dislike of their example. 
Thus because we think some persons come to church 
or the sjicramcnt, to be thought religious ; others be- 
cause it has been their custom ; others because they 
are obliged to it by their situation, calling, or the 
authorityof their parents and masters ; others because 
they have nothing else to do — therefore we will not 
go to church or the sacrament at all. This example 
shows what shifts and pretences men are driven to in 
excuse of their neglect of duty. Good and wise meR- J 
would be veiy unwilling and scarce able to believe^ I 
that any persons performed religious acts from any 
other than religious motives ; — but they immediately 
reflect that if the case be not so, it is nothing to._ 
them ; it is no extenuation of their guilt, should th^ 
neglect what is their duty, if others debase their r 
fonnance of It by unworthy motives : nor, on the othll 
hand, can it ever detract fi'om the worthiness a 
acceptability of those services which proceed from 4 
sincere wish to please God. 

In like manner, because it sometimes happens thi 



men who are remarkable for their attendance upon 
religious ordinances are not equally i*emai-kable for 
their honesty and virtue, and good conduct in other 
respects, therefore we take up a mean opinion of 
religion and religious ordinances. This is a very 
loose consequence that we draw — religious ordinances 
never pretended to possess such a check and in-e- 
sistible efficacy in them, as to make men good uni- 
versally or necessarily. Great allowances must be 
made for the difl'erence of men's engagements, and 
the temper of their minds with respect to them, and 
some for the difference of men's apprehension of the 
importance of particular offices ; and after these al- 
lowances, I believe it will turn out that the soundest 
virtue, the truest morality, is found in conjunction 
with a pious veneration for the offices of religion. 

The sum of my discourse amounts principally to 
this : If unfortunately there be any in our religious 
congregations who are found out to have carried on 
concealed practices of wickedness along with outward 
sanctity and devotion ; who, after having led for a 
long time a life of regularity and religion, fall off 
from these characteristics, we are not entitled to con- 
clude, as we are very apt to do, that they are, and 
have been, disbelievers on the whole. Experience of 
human nature authorises no such conclusion -y the 
probability is, that they are not so much consequences 
as inconsistencies : these men are borne down by the 
force and strength of the temptation. But, chiefly 
»od industriously, ought wc to beware of drawiog 
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guch inferences from the examples, as to make them 
either a reason for the less respectability of religion 
itself; or for thinking that such may in any way, or 
by any construction, either in the judgement of man- 
kind, or in the final judgement of God, be an excuse 
or cover for our own evil courses. 




XXVIII. 



WARDS THEIR I 



THE DUTY OF PARENTS TOWARDS 
CHILDREN. 



EpHESIANS Vr. i. 

Ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath, hut 
bring them vp in the nurture and admo7iition of 
the Lord. 

The duty of parents towards their children is a 
duty which concerns so many, and is of such im- 
portance to all those whom it does concern, that it 
deseiTes every consideration which we can give it : 
for though it be a duty generally acknowledged, it is 
not ill some parts of it either so well understood, or 
so properly practised as it ought to be. I shall divide 
the duty, for method's sake, into three parts. 

First i the maintenance of children, and a reason- 
able provision for their happiness, in point of circum- 
stances and situation in the world. 
t Secondly ■, education. 
And thirdly ; the proper care of their virtue. 
The obligation ujion parents to maintain their 
children is the first and pleasaiitest partof their duty ; 
auU it is founded upon this reason — the helpless con- 



(lition of infancy renders it absolutely necessary that 
one or other take tlie charge of its maintenance. 
And it is manifest that the parents have no right, 
by their act and deed, to burden others with the 
charge. Nothing, therefore, is left but for the pa- 
rents to undertake it themselves : so that the piain- 
taining of our ofPspring is matter of stiict debt to the 
rest of mankind. And this, independent of the af- 
fection of parents to their cliildren ; which, if it be 
instinctive, is an instinct implanted for the express 
purpose of promoting the interests of their children, 
and so demonstrative of God Almighty's will and 
intention about it. 

This part of a parent's duty, tliough so plain and 
natural, and though the impulse to it be commonly 
so strong, is not always discharged. They are the 
lowest, indeed, as well as the vilest of the human 
species, who neglect or break through it : yet there 
are some such in every neighbourhood. There are 
those who run away from their families and leave 
them to perish, by the want o£ what they should do 
for them. There are others who stay at home only 
to consume in drunkenness and idle sports, what 
should be bread for their families ; and perhaps what 
their families earn. 

There are those who are fallen into so slothful and 
idle a course of life, that they had rather cast their 
children upon the public than labour for them. And 
there are those, lastly, who, after having ruined the 
mother, and been the means of bringing innoceitf 



ffllfferers into the woriti, abandon botli to shame and 
misery, nor concern themselves as being any farther 
connected with them, or being under any obligation 
to provide for the maintenance of eitlier : which is 
just as abandoned and wicked a line of conduct as 
any of the others, — for, if you remember the reason 
why parents are bound to maintain their children, 
that reason holds equally for natural children as for 
any other. There is no difference in the obligation, 
so far as it extends to maintenance, but what custom 
holds — which is no difference at all. But there is 
something beyond mere subsistence, which a child is 
entitled to receive at the hands of its parents, because 
there is something necessaiy for it, and which the 
child cannot procure for itself; and that is, a rea- 
sonable provision for the happiness of the child in its 
circumstances and situation of life. Those who, to 
make short work of the subject, say that a parent is 
bound to do all he can for his children, say too 
much ; because, at that rate, every thing a person 
spends, which might have been saved, and every profit 
omitted which might have been made, would be 
criminal, as it would be a breach of that rule. Be- 
sides, such very general rules, which have no limits, 
would be of no sort of use. But a reasonable care of 
the circumstances and situation of children is cer- 
tainly a parent's duty, — that is, to put them in such 
a situation, and leave them, if in our power, in such 
circumstanceR, as that they may have a fair chance, 
«nd a probable expectation of being happy and use- 



ful. Happy and useful are the two words to be re- , 
membered : that is what I mean by a reasonable j 
vision. 

Now I do not say a child has this chance or ex- 
pectation, unless he be well placed in a situation suit- 
able to his habits and reasonable expectatious, and 
furnished likewise with a competent provision for the 
demands of that situation. But here it becomes a 
very material question, how we are to calculate the 
demands and expenses of the situation, or what may 
be deemed a person's reasonable expectation. For 
these exigencies depend much upon the young man 
himself, and they can call or think what they please 
so many exigencies ; and thus making the expecta- 
tions of the child in some degree the measure of the 
parent's duty, we are laying the parent open to un- 
bounded demands. I answer, that the exigencies of 
any situation, and the reasonable expectations of 
children, are so far regulated by custom; that as 
much indulgence in expense, appearance, and manner 
of living, and the like, as is customarily allowed to 
and practised by people of such professions, or in 
similar situations of life, are to be accounted the exi- 
gencies of that situation. Not that custom, in its 
own proper force, can alter or determine what is 
right or wrong in any case j but in the present case 
you cannot suppose that a young person who is denied 
that which all, or almost all, about him are allowed, 
or, which is the same thing, is not supplied with the 
means of procuring thcni, and exposed on that ac- 



count to continual mortification, and what he reckons 
disgrace : you cannot, I say, suppose that he will 
be tolerably easy or happy under such circumstances 
— at least you will not find him so ; and a fair chance 
for his ease and happiness he has a right to look 
for. You will understand that all vicious and licen- 
tious indulgencies are to be excepted out o( this rule, 
which a parent is not to encourage or supply, or even 
permit, if he can help it, however common they may 
be in the situation and class of life in which his child 
is placed ; nor would it alter the case if such prac- 
tices were universal. 

What we have said of custom regulating the exi- 
gencies and situation, is equally true as to the ex- 
pectation of the child, and the choice of situation. 
In reality, and in the eyes of reason, all situations 
which are equally innocent and useful arc equally 
honourable } but it is not exactly so in the opinion 
of the world. The world has what it calls its di- 
stinctions of rank, its liberal professions, and inferior 
stations ; and in laying out a plan or provision for 
our children, we must be content in some measure 
to submit to such opinions. A child will naturally 
expect to preserve the place, rank, and condition 
in life, in which he has been brought up. He has 
had from the first those who accounted him their 
equal, and he will expect to continue so. And who 
nhould say that his expectations are unreasonable ? 
At least they are natural and unavoidable. It is not 
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likely that a child should be satisfied in a condition 
which degrades and depresses him beneath his ac- 
quaintauce; and that he should see with patience 
the children of all other families, whose birth, plate, 
and rank in life were like his own, advanced before 
him. 

The habits of a young person are a consideration 
of still greater importance than his expectations. 
To accustom children to habits of ease, amusemenla, 
and elegance, and a thousand distinctions, and then 
to send them abroad into a calling where they must 
all be given up, or meet every day with contradiction 
and rebuke, and to suppose that your children will 
reconcile themselves to the change, is to suppose tlie 
children much wiser than their parents — is to expect 
that from the indecision and vehemeucy oC youth, 
which you will find is the fruit of reflection and 
resolution, 

Tlie rule we lay down then is this, — that a parent 
is bound, if in his power (for no one is bound to 
impossibilities), to provide his child with a calling 
suited to his talents and reasonable expectations, and 
to supply the exigencies of that calling ; and those 
expectations and exigencies are to be deemed reason- 
able which the generality of others in similar circum- 
stances, or of the same profession, are commonly in- 
dulged with : and then, when a parent has done 
ibis, he has done his duty— so far as relates to 
provision. 



"We will next see how this rule applies to the dif- 
ferent classes and conditions of Hfe, and who are the 
persons that offend against it. 

First then, the most important, because the most 
numerous of nlcn amongst us, are those who have 
only their labour to live by. 

It is manifest that if they accustom tlieir children 
bctimea to industry, and procure them any calling 
in which their industry will honestly support them, 
they completely acquit themselves of the duty of a 
parent to his child ; as completely, perhaps even 
more so, than the man who lays up an independence 
for his son, in order to raise a family or be in a 
condition above his birth. He provides his child 
with a situation suited to his habits; for he took 
care to habituate him from the beginning to labour 
and sobriety, and to the reasonable use of exertion : 
for the child who expects to live in idleness when 
his parents brought him up by their labour, cannot 
be said to entertain a reasonable expectation. And 
then, as to the demands of the situation, a livelihood 
for himself, and, in due time, the means of providing 
a livelihood for a family of his own, is the utmost that 
either reason or even custom can authorize him to 
expect. That in fact, with no extraordinary vein 
and inclination, he will expect. These things a 
parent cannot supply him with ; but he can do 
better : for he can establish him in the business 
which he has taught him, or can get him taught, 
and direct him by the sober and industrious life he 
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has brought him up with, to maintain himself. This 
is a consolation and encouragement to their con- 
dition of life i as it shows that every man who has 
health and hands, and activity, need not fear being 
able to do his duty to his family : and would we 
did not observe many persons more afraid of the 
burden of a family than they are of offending God 
by a life of lewdness and licentiousness ! They who 
transgress against this rule are the people who suffer 
their children to live in absolute idleness, or what u 
next to it, in some trifling employment which can 
never be of service to them when they become men 
— or in little pilferings and private tricks ; and who 
do not, if they grow up, take care betimes to provide 
them with masters and honest laborious callings. 

The next order of men are those who are in the 
middle, betwixt poverty and riches; who are of 
liberal professions, and though of smaller estates, in 
creditable branches of business. These might pro- 
vide a mere subsistence for their children by sending 
them out into the world to get their bread by trade or 
manual labour ; but they would not satisfy by these 
means the reasonable expectations of their children, 
which is necessary to be done, in order to give them 
a fair chance for happiness. Much less are they 
bound, on the other hand, to make them or leave 
them independent of any profession. This m»y 
happen sometimes ; but 1 believe that there is more 
pleasure than merit in it, when it does happen. A 
calling in some degree upon a level, in point of place 



and station, with that which their parents follow, is 
the utmost they are entitled to expect ; and yet this 
simple and practicable rule is often and in various 
ways neglected. It is neglected from avarice, from 
Fanity, and from extravagance. From avarice; as 
when a parent sinks his child's profession to save the 
charges of education, which of all schemes of economy 
is the worst : for the child, when he becomes master 
of his liberty and his fortune, will hardly sit down 
with the calling he is brought up to, and is qualified 
for nothing better. But this error is not common. 
Our rule is violated from vanity, when a parent, 
from some foolish conceit of birth and distinction, 
thinks the ordinary occupations of life beneath the 
dignity of his family, and yet is not in circumstances 
to advance his children into the more honourable 
professions, and so leaves them to shift for them- 
selves without either employment or profession at 
all ; or, what is worse, introduces them perhaps into 
some profession or place of public education of some 
great name and repute, and yet has it not in his 
power to supply him with the necessary expenses 
of the station in which he has placed his child, 
until he can maintain himself: I ca\l these necessari/ 
expenses, as I said before, which all or most in the 
same situation of life are allowed. This is both 
folly and cruelty : — folly, for you will hardly ever 
know an instance of a person succeeding in a pro- 
fession who is thus shackled ; — and cruelty to the 
child, for the thus lifting him up into the higher 



classes of life, without giving him the means of sup- 
porting himself, is only to expose him to continual 
insult and mortification ; to make his life and hap- 
piness a prey to every vexation and distress. I am 
sure that a parent who acts thus does not do hii 
duty by his child, if it be a parent's duty to give 
his child a fair chance of happiness. He gives him 
indeed scarcely any chance at all : for there is not 
any one living who can be at ease under the diffi. 
culties and vexations which a man is liable to whose 
circumstancos are inadequate to hia state. 

And lastly; parents do not discharge their duty 
to their children, or what is just thesame, put it out 
of their power to discharge it, by their o'lvn w- 
, travagance. When a parent might, by frugality 
and self-denial and diligence, put his children into 
a calling suitable for them, and give or leave them 
sufficient to go on with his calling, and does not 
do so, he is then extravagant in the properest sem 
of that word, and his extravagance has a double efifed 
on his children — it both accustoms them to high a 
luxurious living, and deprives them of the means c 
continuing it. Nor is it an excuse to say that their ' 
children shared with them j that they indulged them 
while in their power with every thing they could 
afford, or more. This is not that reasonable and 
permanent provision for a child's happiness which 
it is a parent's duty to make. 

The last order of men which remains to be coii' 
jsjdered are those of great fortune and family, and 



who are Iiound perhaps to transmit to some one 
child a considerable part of their fortune. Such 
child will seldom submit to enter into a profession, 
nor would the parent be willing he should. When 
those persons, by luxury or mismanagement, throw 
away their large fortunes upon themselves — or enjoy 
it while they may, as it is termed — they leave the 
rest of their family of all others the most destitute ; 
for they have brought them up with expectations 
only to be disappointed ; with habits which will teaze 
and torment them, and with a pride which will 
starve them. 

To sum up the whole ; the duty of parents to 
their children, like every other duty, has its limits. 
There is such a thing as doing too much, when wc 
arc so anxious for our family as to be hardly just, and 
never generous to the rest of mankind. And there 
is such a thing as doing too little — when we neglect 
the opportunities we have, or may have, of providing 
for our children in such a manner as is reasonable, 
and, if it be not their own fault, conducting them 
through an ensnaring and precarious world, with 
comfort to themselves and usefulness to others. 



THE DUTY OF PARENTS TOWARDS THEIR 
CHILDREN. 



Proverbs xxii. 6. 

Train up a child in the wai/ he should go, and 
•when Jie is old he will not depart from it. 
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One grand article of a parent's duty to his children 
is the care of their virtue, and the using of proper 
expedients and precautions to preserve and incul- 
cate it. This you will say was the business of 
education, which has been already treated of; but 
there are certain other precautions and expedients 
which do not fall under the notice of what is com- 
monly reckoned education, and which therefore we 
choose to make the subject of a separate exhorta- 
tion ; though to say the truth, it niiitters little hoMM 
our duty is arranged or divided, if it be but underfl 
stood and practised. 

Now the first and principal and most direct wy 
of encouraging virtue in our children, is by our own 
example. The great point in a young person, or in- 
deed in any person, is the being accustomed to look 



forward to the consequences of their actions in a 
future world : and this is not to be brought about 
by any other method than the parents' acting with 
a view to those consequences themselves. What- 
ever parents may be in their own conduct, they 
cannot but wish to have their children virtuous : 
both because they know that virtue at the setting 
out has a better chance for thriving in the world 
than vice (though with all chances it may turn out 
otherwise), and because, unless a man has deliberately, 
and from conviction, cast off all expectation of a 
fiiture state (which is not, I trust and believe, the 
case with many, if with any), he cannot but desire, 
if he love his children at all, to have them happy in 
that state — he cannot but know that to promote and 
secure that happiness and that interest is, after all, 
the very best thing which he can do for them. 
And I will suppose it to be the wish and purpose 
of every parent. But then how do they go about 
to accomplish it ? They gravely, perliaps, and so- 
lemnly give them lessons of virtue and morality — 
warn them with much seeming earnestness against 
idleness, drunkenness, lewdness, dissoluteness, and 
profligacy ; whereas they themselves hang about all 
day without employ, come home disordered by In- 
temperance, are cried out against in the whole neigh- 
bourhood for some profligate connexions, and waste 
and destroy their substance in riot, dissipation, and 
high living ; or they will tell their children, possibly, 
of the great importance ol' religion — that every thing 



heBide is of short dui'ation, oiid, consequently, small 
importance, in comparison with this — tliat death 
closes all our cares but this — whatever else, there- 
fore, they regard, to take care of this. This is the 
conversation, perhaps, that they hold with their 
children, whilst tlicir own conduct all the while has 
not much of the influence of religion discoverable in 
it. The offices and ordinances of religion, wluch 
are the apparent, and therefore, as examples, the 
affecting and influencing spirit of it, are put by and 
neglected, if there be any pretence or cause for 
neglecting them — not seldom without any pretence 
or excuse at ail. 

All that the child sees of the parents is, that they 
are continually taken up with the pursuit of some 
pleasure ; or that they busy themselves about some 
worldly advantage, as much as if there were no such 
things as religion and a future state ever heard ofc 
One hour the parent shall be representing to the 
child the tremendous authority of God Almighty— 
that the whole world is in his hands— that He h 
the giver of all good, and has the power to inflict 
upon us every evil— that He is the author of life 
and death — that it is He only that can kill theboi 
and after that can cast into hell-tire — that He 
never, therefore, to be named or thought of withi 
awe and veneration. Thus will the parent talk 
hour, and the next, perhaps, if a very slight provo- 
cation fall in his way, the child shall hear him cursing 
and swearing, and dealmg ahoBt the name anil 
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vengeance of God, the terrors of hell and damnation, 
with as little concern, and upon as frivolous an occa- 
sion, as if these things were only tales to frighten fools 
ivith, and to be sport to the wise man. Even the 
understanding of a child is not to be imposed upon 
by such mockery, or made to believe that a parent 
can be sincere, or really is in earnest in delivering 
rules and principles of behaviour, which manifestly 
possess no sort of influence upon his own — which 
he forgets or breaks on every occasion that arises ; 
and when the child has once found out this, or 
suspects it, the discovery has a fatal effect upon the 
parent's authority in general ; for whatever lessons 
of prudence, or maxims of morality, or admonitions, 
or exhortations he' afterwards gives his child, they 
will only pass with it for so much form and affectation : 
whereas, did the parent regularly and constantly 
act with a view to a future judgement and the laws 
of religion himself, the child would easily learn to 
turn its eyes and attention the same way, and with 
very little talking to j and the custom of consider- 
ing itself accountable hereafter for what it does here, 
thos silently and insensibly formed by the parent's 
example, would have a chance of remaining with 
it to its life's end. This is the least troublesome, 
and only true way of inculcating religion into young 
minds, and does not disgust or frighten them with 
the suddenness of It. 

A second thing, by which much may be done to- 
iwnls thf preserving and cultivating of a young 



person's virtue, is in the choice of proiessions. l*i-o- 
fessioDs differ much in the opportunities and tempta- 
tions to particular vices : young persons differ ai 
much in the disposition and inclination they discover 
to different vices. Hence, it is manifest, there is 
room for judgement in selecting professions the least 
favourable to those vices to which the child discovers 
a propensity, and the most likely to qualiiy and 
correct them. Instances of this may be the follow- 
ing : if a youth betray a turn for a loose and dissolute 
course of life, some calling in which he will be early 
restrained, and live at first under immediate in- 
spection and authority, and above all, one in which 
his hand and mind will be kept constantly em- 
ployed, and in which sobriety and regularity of be- 
haviour is the general character, and much insisted 
upon as a point of reputation j some calling of this 
kind (and of this sort are most employments in 
trade and business) seems best adapted to keep 
within bounds his craving for pleasure, and by de- 
grees moderate it. 

If he show a propensity to sottishness, low com- 
pany, and mean diversions, it may remedy this W 
advance him into politer stations of life, where he 
will hear these vices and propensities reprobate^i 
and a spirit of honour and dignity set up aguDSt 
them : and it will carry him away from those places 
where he is beginning to form mean attachments and 
bad habits. If there be reason to suspect him of a 
mercenary, sordid temper, — wliich in youth is not 



comnion, — a liberal education and a liberal profession 
are the beat remedy. An intercourse with young 
persons of these lines of education and profession 
will probably cure it. If he be envious, proud, and 
passionate, impatient of superiority and disappoint- 
ment, the more private his condition of life is, the 
better ; where he will meet with fewer quarrels, com- 
petitions, and mortifications. 

This all seems very plain and rational, and yet it is 
not only neglected in practice, but expressly contra- 
dicted, and a rule the reverse of this pretty generally 
observed. Men choose sometimes their children's 
professions with a view to the dispositions they re- 
mark in them. But how do they direct their choice ? 
— Commonly to such callings and ways of life as are 
oi' all others the most likely to foment, call out, 
and encourage every bad disposition they have be- 
trayed. Thus, does a child seem addicted to dis- 
solute and licentious pleasures, is what we call wild 
and ungovernable? he is despatched abroad to a di- 
stance, and enters one of those professions where he 
will bo out of the reach of his parents or of any 
other authority ; without superintendence and con- 
trol ; with every opportunity and every temptation 
to vice, together with the example and encourage- 
ment and conversation of those he is placed amongst. 
If his temper be narrow and mean and mercenary, a 
trade and employment by which that tendency is 
naturally increased is sought out for hira, where a 
selBsh and avaricious turn will grow upon him, under 



the name of frugality, attention to business, care, 
and circumspection ; all which he finds to be quali- 
ties of great use and esteem in the way of life and 
among the people he converses with — and to a certain 
degree tliey are both necessary and meritorious. If 
• of a wily, crafty turn of mind, proud of a 
successful stratagem, and laying out to overreach 
and make an advantage of the simplicity and un- 
suspicious temper of those he deals with— why then 
he is made, a parent concludes, for one of those 
callings, necessary and honourable in their nature, 
but in the practice of which vileness and craft have 
too many opportunities, too much success. If his 
spirit be haughty and ambitious, this is considered 
as the indication of a lofty and aspiring mind, which 
must be gratified by placing it in one of those liberal 
professions where the respect and importance, and 
dignity and rank of tliat higher order are apt to 
flatter the vain, the proud, the arrogant j but in 
which this sort of temper will have no other effect 
than to expose a man to repulse and disappointment, 
chagrin, envy, and vexation, and the whole train i 
conflicting passions which infest unsuccess^i, mort 
iied, or affronted pride. In their arguments no r 
gard is had to the care or preservation of the child's 
virtue, the subduing of his vicious propensities, the 
amendment of his disposition, — which in 
ought to be the first of all considerations ; buttl 
whole attention is paid to worldly advancement a 
sucxtess, in which also their choice often fails. 
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Another case in which parents are chargeable with 
the source of their children's ill conduct, is when 
they urge them, as it were, into situations in which it 
18 very difficult to behave well. The parent com- 
plains that the son is idle — when he has never put it 
in "bis power, or given him the means to exert his 
diligence, with any advantage or encouragement ; 
or that he is fallen into a loose course of conduct — 
*vhcn the parent, probably from pride, avarice, or 
some such motive, opposed some generous attachment, 
and prevented that virtuous connexion which might 
have preserved him from his present course of life. 
TTiis also is no uncommon case, no uncommon con- 
sequence. Or, the child is fretful and discontented 
in his situation, instead of attending to the business 
or the duties of it. This also is often the parent's 
mismanagement, as well as the child's fault. It 
may be that the parent has advanced his child to a 
state of which he either cannot or will not supply 
the expenses, and so he leaves him in much em- 
barrassment and perplexity — has dignified him with 
a condition of life beyond his first expectations, or 
has accustomed him early to habits of luxury incon- 
sistent with the calling he is destined to, or the 
provision he has given him. 

The example of a parent, I have already said, has 
ft great and obvious influence upon the manners and 
moral sentiments of cliildren; and the greater in 
proportion as tliey entertain the more reverence, 
esteem, and affection (or their parent. Young 
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people seldom seem much or well impresged 
moral sentiments of their own ; and it is not 
expected, hardly indeed to be wished, that a child 
should condemn or regard with abhorrence what he 
sees his parent practise. This is obvious. But 
there is another way in which the child's character is 
often determined by the parent's conduct, which is 
not so obvious ; and that is, when the parent carries 
any quality or behaviour to an excess which the child 
sees and suffers under. The child is apt, when he 
grows up, to discard the whole principle, and run 
into the contrary extreme. Thus, when a parent 
carries his economy to a length which teazes and 
harasses, and makes unhappy his family and all about 
him, it is odds but the child despises, when he enters 
into the world, all economy as so much covetous- 
ness, and sets off, as soon as it is in his power, a pro- 
digal and spendthrift. If the seriousness and gravity 
of the parent be mixed with moroseness and austerity, 
the effect is, that the child contracts an aversion 
to all seriousness, and turns out a character of thought- 
lessness, levity, and profanenesa. If the parent's re- 
ligion be melancholy or superstitious, it compels him 
to a constant affectation of it, in season and out of 
season. If it be a troublesome attention to multiplied 
forms and ceremonies, there is danger lest the child 
take up a dislike to all religion, as inconsistent 
any tolerable degree of ease or pleasure. — -The 
of many other qualities. We are often disguste 
even with virtue itself, when coupled with forbi^ 



ding manners. A parent, therefore, who wishes to 
recommend good principles and good qualities to the 
child, should not render them forbidding in liis own 
example : and if he wishes to procure and preserve 
a proper influence, he should not only be virtuous 
(which is the first and great thing), but take care to 
make his virtues sit easy upon him, and render even 
his virtue — what virtue is always capable of being — 
amiable, easy, and engaging. 
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THE DUTY OF CHILDREN TOWARDS THEIR 
PARENTS'. 

Exodus xs. 12. 

Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. 

In my last discourse I gave an account of those 
duties which parents owe to their children, I pro- 
ceed now to take notice of those which the children 
in return are enjoined to perform towards t\ieir 
parents. And this may be done by examining into 
the sense and meaning of the words of the text; 
" Honour thy father and thy mother." Something 
may be added, too, with regard to the promise an- 
nexed to the perfonnance of this duty, "that thy 
days may be long in the land, which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee." 

"Honour," then, signifies a great many things; 
and takes its sense especially from the person it 
relates to. To honour the king is one thing, — to 
honour God is another. To honour om- equals or 
inferiors is different from either ; and therefore the 
word must not be taken in the same sense wherewr 
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we meet with it j but the meaning and extent of 
it must be determined by the party to which it is 
addressed. Since then the words, " Honour thy 
father and thy mother," are so much of one of the 
commandments of God as is meant to secure the 
duty of children towards parents j and several duties 
of love, of respect, of obedience, and of support, 
which children owe to their parents, are compre- 
hended under them. 

First, then, we are commanded to love our parents. 
But because, properly speaking, it is not in our own 
power to love or hate, to hope for or fear, when, 
and what, and whom wc will, but according as we 
apprehend the thing or person to be desirable and 
lovely, — ^by being commanded to love our parents, 
we are to take such courses and considerations as 
may increase our natural afiection to them, and 
avoid all such things as may any way diminish it. 
How far their being, under God, the authors and 
originals of our life and existence, may contribute 
to excite this affection, is not so easy to determine i • 
because life, "as it is happy or miserable, is differently 
to be represented. But parental love, which exerts 
itself in a constant care and preservation of us, is a 
real good, which deserves to be repaid with all the 
love we can show. It is this which supplies all the 
■wants of helpless infancy, secures from all the hazards 
of heedless childhood, of giddy and unthinking youth. 
It is this that informs tlie miud and regulates the 
manners, that trains up the reason, that exercises 



the memory, that instructs us to argiio and under- 
stand such things as by our years we arc capable o 
and takes care to educate and fit us for greate 
concerns. It is this that brings us first to I 
in baptism, and keeps us afterwards in the ways of 
goodness and religion, by instilling into us wise and 
virtuous principles j by reminding us constantly of 
our several duties, encouraging us in good by favours 
and rewards, and reclaiming us from evil by reproofg 
and corrections. These, and a thousand more, are 
the ways which parents take to wake their children 
happy; besides those endless and innumerable la- 
bours, watchings, and solicitations, which consume 
their whole life, to make a handsome provision for 
them of the good things of this life. So that what- 
ever benefits can be the grounds and foundation 
of love in children, the care and love of parents 
abundantly afford them ; and, therefore, they are 
obliged to take the remembrance of these frequently 
into consideration, in order to stir them up to love 
their parents, who have done so great things fo^« 
them ; who next, under God, are not only thfij 
authors of their being, but of their well-being lik 
wise, and present happiness. 

Another duty which children owe to their p 
is respect; that is, all external honour and civilil 
whether in words or actions, by virtue of which tl 
are obliged to be submissive in their behaviour, a 
mannerly and dutiful in their speeches and answersfl 
them, — to say things honourable and commendi 



of them, to pry as little into their failings and in- 
firmities as they themselves can, and to extenuate 
and conceal them as much as possible from others. 
And for this there is so much reason and decency 
in nature, that it shocks us to hear one reproach his 
parents with ^ices and inBrmities, though what he 
says be true, unless it be done with great concern 
and tenderness, with grief and pity ; but when it 
is done with contempt and pleasure in telling, we 
cannot help abhorring such impiety ; for the hearts 
of all men go along with Noah for laying punish- 
ment upon Ham for his unnatural and profane de- 
rision, and love the memory of those sons who would 
not themselves see, nor suffer their own senses to be 
witnesses of, the miscarriages of their father. 

That, therefore, children may discharge this part 
of their duty the better, and in every gesture, word, 
and action, show all due honour and respect to their 
parents, as it is partly in their parents' power to 
effect, so it should be their care and concern to pro- 
mote it. And to this purpose, they must be careful 
how they live and behave in the sight of their 
children ; for if they make themselves vile and cheap 
in their eyes by too much familiarity, by light and 
indiscreet carriage, they will in vain expect the re- 
verence and respect that is due to their character. 
The foundation of respect is some supposed excel- 
lence and worth, and in consequence of this, some 
kind of superiority ; but when parents either admit 
leir children to an eiiuality, or make them privy to 
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their follies and indiscretions, [tlicy do in effect in- 
vite contempt. And, therefore, all due care should 
be taken, that the domestic diflferences, and idle and 
unseemly quarrels and debates, and silly and unkind 
words and actions, that too frequently pass between 
parents, should be concealed from children. 

The third branch of a child's duty is obedien 
This will vary greatly at different times of life ; 
it should never cease. It must be absolute and i 
plicit during childhood. It can admit of very tiM 
exceptions in youth. It will ever be general in 
manhood ; even when a son or daughter is of age to 
judge for himself, he ought to perceive clear and 
strong reasons before he take upon him to go against 
his parents' directions and admonitions; before he 
be able to judge for himself, which is not so soon 
as many young persons imagine tliey are able, no 
excuse can be sufficient. And there is one of the i 
strongest possible reasons for our showing great dt4 
fcrcnce to a parent's pleasure, and that is, that n 
are sure (which we can never be on following a 
other person's counsel), that it is meant for our got 
A child ought to reason thus with himself: *• I havs'' 
received every proof imaginable of their affection 
and good will, nor can I suspect the least design 
they can have upon me, unless it be to do me go(M^>J 
and prevent me from falling into any miscarriagu^ 
which I find affects them rather more than it doe» 
myself. They have made me their pride, happiness, 
, and glory. They have placed all their content an^ 



satisfaction in my welfare, and therefore I cannot 
but believe that their counsels and commands are 
the best that, considering circumstances, they can 
give, and the safest for me to follow." If children, 
I say, would but reason thus with themselves, and 
at the same time reflect upon the ties and obligations 
they have to be obedient to their parents — the rea- 
sonableness, the pleasure, and the security of being 
so — the approbation of all good people, and the 
blessing of God going along with it ; they would 
soon bring themselves to a ready disposition of obe- 
dience, even though there were some things not so 
agreeable to their own desires, in what their parents 
might enjoin. 

There is one duty more included under the word 
" honour ;" and that is the support and maintenance 
of our parents, or our administering to them in their 
wants and weaknesses. For considering the care 
and pains which our father, and the sleepless nights 
and homely offices which our mother, underwent for 
us— how tender they both were of us in our infancy, 
when we were incapable of helping ourselves — how 
liberal of their substance to give us an education and 
settle us in a station of life, to the utmost of their 
abilities j we cannot but think it incumbent on us 
to requite their care, and make them a suitable re- 
turn, when cither poverty, which is a heavy load and 
requires our support, or old age, which is a second 
cliildhood, and requires our attention, comes upon 
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Upon the whole, parents, in respect to their 
children, do bear the signal stamp and image of God 
himself, not only as He is their Maker, but as He is 
their Preserver and Benefactor j and, therefore, we 
may observe, that as the duties to other men are 
termed kindnesses or charity, or courtesies, or li- 
berality, &c. those towards parents in every language 
are entitled piety: which implies something pecu- 
liarly divine in the object of them, and denotes that 
the offences of children in this respect are greatly 
increased ; that to slight our parents is more than 
unkindness; to refuse them support is more than 
uncharitableness j to be unmannerly towards them b 
more than discourtesy; and in their necessities not 
to be liberal is more sordid than avarice, nay, is high 
impiety and flagitiousncss against Heaven. For 
•' He that forsaketh his father is a blasphemer ■, and 
he that angereth his mother is cursed of God : hut 
he that honoureth his father shall have long life^" 
These words of Holy Writ bring us to the nature of 
that encouragement which God has annexed to the 
performance of our duty towards our parents, " that 
thy days may be long in the land which the Lord— 
thy God giveth thee." 

Now it is evident that this promise was pecul 
to the children of Israel, from being limited to t 
land of Canaan, which they only were to inhabit I 
and therefore it cannot from hence be conclude* 
either that obedient children shall always inhei 
long life, or that they who arrive at old age hat 



therefore been obedient children ; since every day's 
experience shows the contrary. But the encourage- 
ment which children have from hence is this — that 
if long life be most convenient for them, all circum- 
stances considered, they may expect it ; but if it will 
not prove a blessing, as of itself it seldom does, then 
is not God unfaithful to his promise, if the best and 
most obedient children are translated betimes into 
that better and heavenly country, of whicli the land 
of promise was but a poor type or shadow. And 
therefore we find the son of Sirach exhorting to 
honour and observe parents, from motives of a higher 
consideration than what are given to the Jews. " My 
Mon, help thy father in his age, and grieve him not 
as long as he liveth ; and if his understanding fail, 
have patience and despise him not, when thou art 
in thy full strength ; for tlie relieving of thy father 
will not be forgotten — in the days of thy affliction 
it sliall be remembered." 
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THE DUTIES OF SEHVANT9. 

Ephebians VI. 5 — 8. 

Servants, be obedient unto them thatareyour mmten 
according to the Jlesh, with fear and trembling, 
in singleness of your heart as unto Christ; not 
with eye-service as men-pkasers, but as the ser- 
vants of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart, with good-mil, doing service as to the Lord 
and not to men : knowing that wluitsoever good 
thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of 
the Lord, whether he be bond or free. 



These words are a lesson to eervants, from iwfj 
other than the Apostle Paul. It was his custom, at 
the conclusion of his Epistles, to add short practical 
precepts and rules of behaviour, adapted to the 
various understandings of the persons to whom he 
wrote. So in this and the preceding, which are the 
last two chapters of the Epistle to the Ephesians, the 
Apostle sets forth the duties of husbands and wivt 
and children and parents ; and in the words wl 
I have read to you, of servants and masters. N 
that in which this lesson exceeds all others, is 
religion that it carries with it : and this religion 
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spects both the motives upon which servauts ought 
to act towards their masters, and the rule by which 
they should regulate themselves. Another instructor, 
a mere human teacher, would have had servants be 
faitliful and diligent in their calling, that they might 
please and satisfy their masters j because, he would 
have said, that is the way of recommending one's 
self — that is the way of bettering our condition, and 
of keeping a good situation if we have one — that is 
the way of obtaining and preserving a good name 
and a good character, upon which our livelihood and 
our success in the world depend. 

He who has nothing to trust to but his hands and 
labour must recommend himself to an employment 
by industry, honesty, care, and sobriety. These 
qualities will constantly be sought for in servants ; 
and qualities contrary to these, laziness, carelessness, 
dishonesty, and drunkeuness, will as constantly be 
avoided by all who need them. Therefore a prudent 
counsellor would suggest, if you have a view to pass 
your time creditably in your situation, and to have 
your service sought after — if you would maintain 
yourself and your family with decency, and have a 
maintenance always to trust to, secure to yourself by 
the rt^ularity of your behaviour, as well as by the 
diligence, skilftilness, and activity of your service, 
the approbation of those who employ you, and of the 
neighbourhood in which you live : that will always 
do, and nothing else will. A merely human teacher, 
of experience in the world, would probably toll a 
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scrrant all this, and it is all true. But nhat says the 
Apostle? A divine monitor like Saint Paul puts 
the matter on a different foundation. He inculcates 
far higher views : " Do," says he, "the will of God 
from the heart, with good will doing service as to 
the Lord, and not to men ; knowing that whatever 
good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive 
of the Lord, whether he be bond or free." In which 
words three things are imported : First, that t 
vants are to look up, not to the person who empl(^ 
them, but to God as their master, " doing servicd 
as to the Lord and not to man." Secondly; 
it is in truth God, and not man, that sets thetif^ 
their work and their task, " Do the will of God." 
Thirdly; they are to look to God, and not to man, 
for the reward of their faithful service, " Knowing 
this, that whatever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord." 

First ; the words of the text import this : if ( 
is, so far, the proper master of all servants, tht 
is He, and not man, who has assigned them l 
works and their tasks. The foundation of the c 
tract is, that the different lots and conditions i 
human life are all appointed by God, and that ( 
man's calling and destination is that which God 1 
fixed for him. The general frame of human societj^J 
and the origin and constitution of different societie^fl 
are points not understood by all, but all can i 
stand some things in every society; for Instance 
that there must be masters and there must be sa 
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vants — some to direct and some to be directed. The 
business of the world must be carried on ; and it is 
only by labour that we are all maintained. Our food 
and raiment, our habitations and accommodations, 
and in part our enjoyments, we owe to the hand of 
industry. Now there are but two methods possible 
— one is, every man working for himself, to supply 
himself with every thing he has occasion for — the 
second isj working for another. The former is the 
condition of sav^es, among whom, though every 
man toils night and day to procure himself food and 
clothing, every man is wretchedly and scarcely pro- 
vided with either. In such a state, they who arc best 
provided are worse off than the poorest inhabitant of 
this country can be. Tlierefore by such a rule, if it 
were possible to establisli it, the poor would gain 
nothing, and all who are above poverty would lose 
a great deal. The second is the condition of civi- 
lized life, in which one man sets himself to work 
wliatever he is qualified to carry on for the benefit of 
others, and is in return rewarded with the benefit 
of his industry in some otlier way. There goes 
through the different employments of life a general 
exchange. Service, in particular, is a fair exchange 
of maintenancfe for industry, of wages for labour. 
The exchange is lionest and advantageous on both 
sides. The master is no less obliged to a good ser- 
vant, than the servant to a good master. There 
must be property. The face of the earth would be a 
waste without it. The ground would be uncultiviitcd, 



if no man had a property in it. No business of any 
kind need or would be carried on, if they who car- 
ried it on had not a property in the produce and the 
profit : but if there be property at all, it must be 
regulated by some fixed rules j and let these rules 
be what tliey will, property will run into unequal 
masses. This is inevitable. The art of man caonot 
hinder it. One man will have a great deal to spare, 
another will want. But there is one species of pro- 
perty which every man is born to — the use of his 
liberty j and thanks be to God, things are in such 
a state with ua that this, in general, is equal : but 
then to turn his strength, faculties, and activity to 
account, he must engage with some one who has 
that to spare which he stands in need of. He 
must give him what he has to give, nameiy, his 
personal service, in order to obtain from Kim what 
he must obtain, his maintenance ; and there is no 
service in this country but what is founded in the 
interest of the servant himself. Now the reHectioB 
that arises from all this, and which is the reflection 
contained in the text, is, that some sei-vice necessarily 
results from the order and constitution of civil life 
and since that order was of God Almighty's fixii 
that constitution of His appointment, service 
itself may be truly said to be the destination and 
contrivance of his Providence. The state is what 
God made and designed, because it is owing to that 
order of things which he has settled in the world ; 
but we are moreover to refer to His Providence the 
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state in which each finds himself: and this is true of 
the lowest as well as the iiighest — of the servant in 
his state as well as the prince upon his throne. We 
are all disposed into our diflPerent states by the ap- 
pointment of God. Wherefore the business and 
duties of these several stations may justly be called 
the task which God has given us to perform ; and, 
be it what it will, whilst we perform it we are per- 
forming the will of God. A servant, therefore, as 
the Apostle admonishes, is doing service to the Lord. 
The work assigned him is assigned, not only by the 
will of man, but by the appointment of God j and 
therefore, as the Apostle proceeds, in the execution 
of that work he is to look, not merely to the favour 
of men, but to the approbation of God. Honesty 
and diligence in a servant are so far their own re- 
ward, that they ensure to him a good character, and 
nothing else will ; and his character is his livelihood : 
but the Apostle of Christ, in giving this servant of 
his for his wages the reward of a future state, carries 
his disciple farther ; he teaches him that, whatever 
be a man's state, if he discharge the duties and 
business of it, he will be rewarded for it by God 
Almighty. The words are these : " Whatever good 
thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of 
J Lord, whether he be bond or free." 
, Now as this is the principle and motive which 
Apostle proposes, namely, the constant consi- 
■ation that they are doing God's work, imd in 
; that work well arc serving and pleasing liiiu. 
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the rule by which a servant is to guide himself must 
correspond with this principle. 

Saiut Paul delivers his rule in tliese words : " Ser. 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters 
according to the flesh, in singleness of heart, aa 
unto Clirist, doing the will of God from the heart, 
with good will doing service." Now the first quah'ty 
that we find required here is, singleness of heart 
as unto Christ — that is, not only sincerity of heartr 
but the same sincerity as if they were immediati 
serving the Lord Christ, This excludes all pi 
tenccs, all contrivances and machinations, all affect 
tion and appearance of service, which is not ti 
and real at the bottom. The second thing laid down 
in the text, in the duty of a servant, is, that he do 
his duty, " not with eye-service as men-p/easers, but 
as the servants of Christ." Eye-service is the ser- 
vice of him who works only under the eye of his 
master — only while he is seen and observed by him;; 
who is good according as he is watclied, diligent' 
so long as he is well looked after. This sort of 
service is condemned in the text ; and for a very 
plain reason : if pleasing man, if pleasing his master, 
was the whole and sole object of a servant's view, 
this might do ; but it can never do with God 
can never, therefore, satisfy him who looks to God 
and not to man for the final recompense of hia la- 
bours ; it can never be his part who conducts him- 
self, not as a njjm-pleaser, but according to Saint Paul's 
direction, as the servant of Christ ; it can never be 
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hill part who considers himself, whilst he is working 
for his master, as doing that business, that task of 
life, which God Almighty has appointed him, and 
looks, as Saint Paul speaks, to receive of the Lord 
for his service. Such a one knows, that whether his 
earthly master be absent or present, be negligent or 
careful, be skilful or ignorant, be difficult to impose 
upon or easy to impose upon, He who is to be the 
ultimate rewarder of him can never be deceived — is 
watching him when no one else is — seeth in secret — 
rewards that fidelity and that diligence which is not 
to be corrupted by opportunity of negligence or dis- 
honesty, or which forgets itself when out of sight. 

Having thus stated what I take to be the mind and 
meaning of the Apostle, as to the duty and condition 
of servants, I willadd, as aconclndiug consideration, 
some of the various intimations given us in Scrip- 
ture how greatly our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
esteemed the character of a good servant. And this 
appears from hence, that when he would set forth the 
merit and acceptance of a virtuous disciple, he ge- 
nerally does it by comparing his with that of a good 
servant : *' Who then is a faithful and wise servant, 
whom his Lord hath made a ruler over his household, 
to give them their meat in due season : blessed is 
that servant, whom his Lord, when he cometli, shall 
find so doing. I say unto yon he will make him 
ruler over all his house." 

Eiere yon see the reception which a true Christian 



may expect from God, as compared with that which & 
faithful servant shall meet with from his master. 

" Tlie kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling 
into a far country, who called hts servants and de- 
livered unto them his goods ; and unto one he gave 
live talents, to another two, and to another one. 
■ After a long time the lord of these servants cometh, 
and reckoneth with them. And he that had received 
five talents came in and brought other five talents, 
saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents, 
behold I have gained besides thera five talents more ; 
and the lord said unto him, Thou good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou 
into the joy of thy lord." — We know that this is but a 
parable or similitude, and that in truth Christ is re- 
presenting how God will applaud and recompense 
those who have improved and best used the abilities 
and opportunities put into their power ; but what I 
argue is this, that Christ conveys this representation 
under the comparison of a just, orderly, and faithful 
servant ; and that he would never have used this com- 
parison, if the character of such a servant had not 
been what he approved, and what those who heard 
him were presumed to approve also. It may be ob- 
served also, what were the circumstances of this ser- 
vant whom our Saviour here describes. They were 
circumstances, in the first place, of great trust. The 
master had delivered to the servant certain goods ; 
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! bdiaviour of the servant was the more praise- 
worthy, the trial of his fidelity the greater, inasmuch 
as he had exerted himself so diligently and so success- 
fully when his master was absent, " afar off on a jour- 
I ney ■" and absent for a long time : this increases the 
I Tutue and merit of such conduct, and is mentioned 
by our I«rd because it did increase it. 

These parables admit of two applications : a good 
Christian sees his duty and his reward described by 
the fidelity and recompense of a good servant. A 
good servant sees how highly that character is prized^ 
and valued by Christ, when he finds that Christ 
makes choice of it as the type and similitude by 
which lie delineates the qualities and virtues which 
he wishes to find in his disciples, and how those vir- 
tues will be accepted at the coming of their heavenly 




DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF 
CARLISLE, JN THE YEAR 1785, ON THE DISTRI- 
BUTION OF RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 

revehend bhethren, 

The choice of our venerable Diocesan — dictated, 
no doubt, by great partiality to me, but not without 
a hope, I trust, of providing for the care and govern- 
ment of his diocese — having called me to succeed your 
late excellent chancellor, I approach a station which 
hath been occupied by abilities so conspicuous under 
a just conviction of my incapacity to replace, by any 
qualifications I possess, the loss you have sustained of 
the talents and services of that valuable person : his 
consummate professional learning, his unwearied dili- 
gence, the reputation of his writings, the accuracy, 
method, and perspicuity by which they are distin- 



guislied, not only conferred honour upon the office 
which he held in this diocese, but have rendered his 
name familiar to every part of these kingdoms. 

There is no hranch of my duty in which I regret 
my own deficiency more than on those occasions in 
which the clergy, especially the younger and less ex- 
perienced part of them, were wont, upon any doubt 
or emergency that arose, to resort to my predecessor 
for counsel and advice. I can only promise, that they 
shall meet in me with the same attention to their in- 
quiries, the same readiness to communicate the m- 
formation that is asked for; whilst I lament that they 
cannot place upon that information a like reliance, or 
find in it equal satisfaction and security. 

The ecclesiastical laws of the realm having under- 
gone no alteration that I am acquainted with during 
the course of the last year, and heing yet too recent 
in my office to advert with sufficient exactness to 
any irregularities that may prevail within the cogni- 
zance of this jurisdiction, I cannot, I conceive, era- 
ploy the present opportunity better than in suggestmg 
two recommendations, of different kinds, indeed, and 
of very different importance, but neither perhaps un- 
deserving of consideration. 

The first thing I take the liberty to propose relates 
to the registering of baptisms. It has been intimated 
to me, hy very high legal authority, that, in the in- 
vestigation of pedigrees from parish registers, great 
uncertainty has been found to arise from the want of 
the family surname of the mother appearing in the 



entry. It is well known, that one half of the eontro- 
versies which occur upon the subject of descents re- 
sult from the confusion of whole blood and half blood, 
and the difficulty of tracing back genealogies in the 
maternal line. Doubts of this kind can seldom be 
ascertained by the register, in which nothing at pre- 
sent is found but the christian name of the mother ; 
they are rather indeed increased by consulting the 
register, whenever it appears, as it frequently may 
happen, that an ancestor has married two wives of the 
same christian name, and has bad children by both. 
It is evident that this ambiguity may be completely 
obviated, by so easy an expedient as the addition of 
the maiden name of the mother to the rest of the 
record: it is a single question to ask, and a single 
word to write down. At present the entries stand 
thus: "John, the son of Richard Peters," for in- 
stance, " of such a place and profession, and of Mary, 
his wife." What I propose is, to add a parenthesis, 
containing the name which the mother bore before 
her marriage ; so that the whole entry may run in 
this form ; " John, the son of Richard Peters," parti- 
cularizing, as before, the father's profession and place 
of residence, " and of Mary, his wife, late Johnson." 
For the better exposition of this plan, though it can 
hardly, I think, be mistaken, I have caused to be 
circulated, together with the book of articles, a 
printed formulary, which, mutatis mutandis, may serve 
as a direction where any such is wanted. I under- 
stand that this alteration has been adopted in the 



diocese of Norwich, and perhaps in some others, nil| 
ffreat approbation ; and if it appear likely to proniote 
in any degree the purposes of future peace and justice, 
I am persuaded the little trouble it may occasion will 
not be grudged or declined, though the generadcHU 
are yet unborn which will reap the effects of it. 

The next particular to which I am desirous of in- 
viting your attention is the distribution of religious 
books in our respective parishes. What I before men- 
tioned belongs to the formal or technical part of 8 
clergyman's duty, which, however, cannot be left un- 
done, nor ought at anytime to be done negligently; 
but what I now take the liberty of suggesting, is a 
matter of higher character and of more serious im- 
portance, as appertaining to that which composes the 
substance aud object of the pastoral office — the edifi- 
cation of the people in christian knowledge. I am 
apprehensive that it is not so generally known amongst 
us as it ought to be, that there exists in London a 
society for the propagation of christian knowledge, by 
the best method, according to my judgement, in 
which a society can act, by facilitating the circulation 
of devotional compositions and of popular treatises 
upon the chief subjects of practical religion. TTie 
annual subscription to this society is one guinea; in 
consideration of which, the subscriber is entitled to 
receive whatever books he may select out of a wry 
numerous catalogue, at about half the price which 
the same hooks would cost in any other way of pro- 
curing them. The whole collection is furnished ta 



subscribers for eighteen shillings ; which, beside that 
it supplies a clergyman with no mean library in this 
species of reading, enables him to select, for the use 
of his parish, what he may deem best suited to the 
particular wants and circumstances of his parishioners. 
In my opinion, this expedient of subscribing to .the 
society, and of procuring books for the use of our 
poorer parishioners, upon tlie terms of the society, 
admits of the strongest argument in its favour, by 
which any mode of charity can be sliown to be pre- 
ferable to another — that of doing much good at a 
little expense. But beside its general utility, there 
are two descriptions of clergy to whom the recom- 
mendation I am now urging seems to be peculiarly 
applicable. It was in old times much the practice, 
and is at all times, as far as it can be attempted with 
probability of success, the duty of the parochial clergy 
to hold personal conferences with their parishioners 
upon religious subjects; nevertheless, it is very true, 
that many clergymen of great worth and leaniing 
find themselves unapt for this exercise; they find a 
want of that presence of mind and promptness of 
thought which enable a man to say at the proper in- 
stant what he afterwards discovers ought to have been 
said, or to discourse freely and persuasively upon 
subjects of importance, and yet with truth and cor- 
rectness. 

Amongst many excellencies, it ia one defect o( a 
retired and studious life, that it indispoiteit men from 
entering with case and familiarity into the conversa- 
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may expect from God, as compared with that which a 
faithful servant shall meet with from his master. 

" The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling 
into a far country, who called his servants and de- 
livered unto them his goods ; and unto one he gave 
five talents, to another two, and to another one. 
• After a long time the lord of these servants come£h, 
and reckoneth with them. And he that had received 
five talents came in and brought other five talents, 
saying. Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents, 
behold I have gained besides thero five talents more ; 
and the lord said unto him. Thou good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, 1 
will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou 
into the joy of thy lord."— We know that this is but a 
parable or similitude, and that in truth Christ is re- 
presenting how God will applaud and recompense 
those who have improved and best used the abilities 
and opportunities put into their power ; but what 1 
argue is this, that Christ conveys this representation 
under the comparison of a just, orderly, and faithful 
servant j and that he would never Iiave used this com- 
parison, if the character of such a servant had not 
been what he approved, and what those who heard 
him were presumed to approve also. It may be ob- 
served also, what were the circumstances of this ser- 
vant whom our Saviour here describes. They were 
circumstances, in the first place, of great trust. The 
master had delivered to the servant certain goods; 
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the b^aviour of the servant was the more praise- 
worthy, the trial of his fidelity the greater, inasmuch 
as he had exerted himself so diligently and so success- 
fully when his master was absent, ^* afar off on a jour- 
ney ;'^ and absent for a long time : this increases the 
virtue and merit of such conduct, and is mentioned 
by our Lord because it did increase it. 
These parables admit of two applications : a good 
, Christian sees his duty and his reward described by 
the fidelity and recompense of a good servant. A 
good servant sees how highly that character is prized^ 
and valued by Christ, when he finds that Christ 
makes choice of it as the type and similitude by 
which he delineates the qualities and virtues which 
he wishes to find in his disciples, and how those vir- 
tues will be accepted at the coming of their heavenly 
Master* 
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CHARGE L 

DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF 
CARLISLE, IN THE YEAR 1785, ON THE DISTRI- 
BUTION OF RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 

REVEREND BRETHREN, 

The choice of our venerable Diocesan — dictated^ 
no doubt, by great partiality to me, but not without 
a hope, I trust, of providing for the care and govern- 
ment of his diocese — having called me to succeed your 
late excellent chancellor, I approach a station which 
hath been occupied by abilities so conspicuous under 
a just conviction of my incapacity to replace, by any 
qualifications I possess, the loss you have sustained of 
the talents and services of that valuable person : his 
consummate professional learning, his unwearied dili- 
gence, the reputation of his writings, the accuracy, 
method, and perspicuity by which they are distin- 



guished, uot only conferred honour upon the office 
which he held in this diocese, but have rendered his 
name familiar to every part of these kingdoms. 

There is no branch of my duty in which I regret 
ray own deficiency more than on those occasions in 
which the clergy, especially the younger and less ex- 
perienced part of them, were wont, upon any doubt 
or emergency that arose, to resort to my predecessor 
for counsel and advice. I can only promise, that they 
shall meet in me with the same attention to their in- 
quiries, the same readiness to communicate the in- 
formation that is asked forj whilst I lament that they 
cannot place upon that information a like reliance, or 
find in it equal satisfaction and security. 

The ecclesiastical laws of the realm having undt 
gone no alteration that I am acquainted with during 
the course of the last year, and being yet too recent 
in my office to advert with sufficient exactness to 
any irregularities that may prevail within the cogni- 
zance of this jurisdiction, I cannot, I conceive, em- 
ploy the present opportunity better than in su^estiog 
two recommendations, of different kinds, indeed, and 
of very different importance, but neither perhaps im- 
(leseryiug of consideration. 

The first thing I take the liberty to propose relates 
to the registering of baptisms. It has been intimated 
to me, by very high legal authority, that, in the in- 
vestigation of pedigrees from parish registers, great 
uncertainty has been found to arise from the wantuf 
the family surname of the mother appearing in the 
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entry. It is well known, that one half of the contro- 
versies which occur upon the subject of descents re- 
sult from the confusion of whole blood and half blood, 
and the diflSculty of tracing back genealogies in the 
maternal line. Doubts of this kind can seldom be 
ascertained by the register, in which nothing at pre- 
sent is found but the christian name of the mother; 
they are rather indeed increased by consulting the 
register, whenever it appears, as it frequently may 
happen, that an ancestor has married two wives of the 
same christian name, and has had children by both. 
It is evident that this ambiguity may be completely 
obviated, by so easy an expedient as the addition of 
the maiden name of the mother to the rest of the 
record: it is a single question to ask, and a single 
word to write down. At present the entries stand 
thus: "John, the son of Richard Peters," for in- 
stance, " of such a place and profession, and of Mary, 
his wife." What I propose is, to add a parenthesis, 
containing the name which the mother bore before 
her marriage ; so that the whole entry may run in 
this form : " John, the son of Richard Peters," parti- 
cularizing, £a before, the father's profession and place 
of residence, " and of Mary, his wife, late Johnson." 
For the better exposition of this plan, though it can 
hardly, I think, be mistaken, I have caused to be 
circulated, together with the book of articles, a 
printed formulary, which, mutatis mutandis, may serve 
as a direction where any such is wanted. I under- 
stand that this alteration has been adopted in the 



diocese of Norwich, and perhaps in some others, with 
great approbation ; and if it appear likely to promote 
in any degree the purposes of future peace and justice, 
I am persuaded the little trouble it may occasion will 
not be grudged or declined, tliough the generation* 
are yet unborn which will reap the effects of it. 

The next particular to which I am desirous of in- 
viting your attention is the distribution of religious 
books in our respective parishes. What I before men- 
tioned belongs to the formal or technical part of a 
clergyman's duty, which, however, cannot be left un- 
done, nor ought at anytime to be done negligently; 
but what I now take the liberty of suggesting, is a 
matter of higher character and of more serious im- 
portance, as appertaining to that which composes the 
substance and object of the pastoral office — ^thc edifi- 
cation of the people in christian knowledge. 1 am 
apprehensive that it is not so generally known amongst 
us as it ought to be, that there exists in London a 
society for the propagation of christian knowledge, by 
the best method, according to my judgement, in 
which a society can act, by facilitating the circulation 
of devotional compositions and of popular treatises 
upon the chief subjects of practical religion. The 
annual subscription to this society is one guinea; in 
consideration of which, the subscriber is entitled to 
receive whatever books he may select out of a wry 
numerous catalogue, at about half the price which 
the same books would cost in any other way of pro- 
curing them. The whole collection is furnished t« 
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(Subscribers fot eighteen shillings ; which, beside that 
it supplies a clergyman with no mean library in this 
species of reading, enables him to select, for the use 
of his parish, what he may deem best suited to the 
particular wants and circumstances of his parishioners. 
In my opinion, this expedient of subscribing to Ake 
society,^ and of procuring books for the use of our 
poorer parishioners, upon the terms of the society, 
admits of the strongest argument in its favour, by 
which any mode of charity can be shown to be pre- 
ferable to another-^that of doing much good at a 
little expense. But beside its general utility, there 
are two descriptions of clergy to whom the recom- 
mendation I am now urging seems to be peculiarly 
applicable. It was in old times much the practice^ 
and is at all times, as far as it can be attempted with 
probability of success, the duty of the parochial clergy 
to hold personal conferences with their parishioners 
upon religious subjects ; nevertheless, it is very true, 
that many clergymen of great worth and learning 
find themselves unapt for this exercise ; they find a 
want of that presence of mind and promptness of 
thought which enable a man to say at the proper in- 
stant what he afterwards discovers ought to have been 
said, or to discourse freely and persuasively upon 
subjects of importance, and yet with truth and cor- 
rectness. 

Amongst many excellencies, it is one defect of a 
retired and studious life, that it indisposes men from 
entering with ease and familiarity into the conversa- 
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tion of the mixed ranks of human society. Now the 
only substitute for religious conversation is religious 
reading. A clergyman, therefore, who believes some 
application to the consciences of his parishioners more 
appropriate and domestic than addresses from the 
pulpit to be his duty, and that some instruction is 
wanting more minute and circumstantial than befits 
the decorum of public discourses, but who finds him- 
self embarrassed by every endeavour to introduce 
conferences with them upon serious topics, will re- 
ceive some contentment to his thoughts from being 
able to supply, in a good degree, the place and effect 
of such conferences, by putting into the hands of his 
parishioners plain and affecting treatises upon the sub- 
jects to which he wishes to draw their meditations. 

The next class of parochial clergy who, I think, 
may avail themselves of this expedient with singular 
propriety, is that of nonresident incumbents : it is a 
mode of instruction in their power, and the only one 
that is so. By this means, though absent in body, 
they may in some measure, as the Apostle speaks, be 
present in spirit ; not entirely forgetful of their cure, 
or so regardless of the charge that hath been com- 
mitted to them, as to consider themselves under no 
other relation to their parish than as having an estate 
in it. It is not my design to examine the \effi- 
or conscientious excuses of nonresidents ; it is enou| 
for my present purpose to observe, that even where 
both exist, and under the most justifiable circum- 
stances, something is not done by the minister for 
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the advantage of his flock, which might be done if he 
was living amongst them. This deficiency a good 
man will desire to make up ; and, ^ler due care and 
circumspection in the choice of a curate, I know not 
by what better metiiod the incumbent of a parish can 
compensate for his absence than by a judicious distri- 
bution of religious books amongst his parishioners. 




CHARGE II. 

ON THE OATHS OF CHURCHWARDENS. 
REVEREND BRETHREN, 

I KNOW nothing in which the obligation of an oatli 
is so egregiously trifled with, or rather in which that 
obligation is so entirely overlooked, as in the office of 
a Churchwarden ; and in no part of their duty is this 
inadvertency more observable tlian in the answers 
which are returned in the book of articles. It does 
not seem to occur to the appreheusion of Church- 
wardens that this is a business in which their con- 
sciences are at all concerned, or to which their oath 
extends. I must entreat, therefore, my Reverend 
Brethren, your concurrence with me in endeavouring 
to remind your respective Churchwardens of this 
branch of their office, and your and their attention 
for a few minutes, whilst I attempt to show how 
Churchwardens stand obliged by their oath in filling 
up, as it is called, the book of articles, to deliver care- 
ful, well-considered, true, and explicit answers to the 
questions proposed to them. 

The Churchwarden's oath, after some controversy 
and much deliberation between the best civilians and 
common lawyers of the age, was settled in its 




form, with a view on the one hand of binding the 
Churchwarden to every thing that properly belongs to 
his office, and with due caution on the other not to 
leave it in the power of the Ordinary to cast upon him 
what burthens he pleased. The concluding clause of 
this oath is that by which the Churchwarden swears, 
*' according to the best of his skill and judgement, to 
present such things and persons as are presentable by 
the laws ecclesiastical of this realm ;" but lest his skill 
and judgement should not be sufficient to inform him 
what things are and what things are not presentable 
by the laws of the realm, a book of articles is put into 
his hands to supply that information ; so that it is, in 
truth, a book of instruction to the Churchwarden in 
the discharge of his duty. A conscientious man, who 
remembers that he has sworn to present such things 
as are presentable, will be led in the first place to 
inquire what things are presentable ; and this inquiry 
the contents of the book of articles satisfy, by enu- 
merating and disposing, under different titles, the 
matters which are ordinarily presentable, and to which 
consequently his oath extends. Emergent cases may 
arise which are not comprehended in the book, but 
they are few : the plain account of the connexion be- 
tween the oath and the articles is this — the oath 
obliges the Churchwarden to present such things 
as are presentable, the articles let liim know what 
I tliese things are. There arc a few chapels within this 
district which do not receive books of articles at all. 
. I am sorry there are any such : for since the Chapel- 
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wardens of these places swear to present auch thingi 
as are presentable, unless they can take upon them- 
selves to judge what things are presentable, and will 
frame presentments according to that judgement, they 
ought not to refuse the assistance that is held out k 
them ; it is not consistent with their oath to do tf 
It was expected, I have no doubt, that they shonjf 
resort to the mother church, and return their pe- 
sentments in the genera! articles of the parish ; but^ 
this is neither convenient nor often practised. Siq 
pose, for instance, there being any irrepair in l 
fabric of the chapel, the fence of the chapel yard, or 
of any of the buildings belonging to its estate, or any 
insufficiency in any article employed about divine 
service, such defects are things presentable ; yet how 
is the Chapetwarden to present them, if be neitbet 
receive a separate book of articles, nor join in answes^g 
ing the book sent to the parish church, nor retunfl 
written presentments of his own ? The expense of a' 
book of articles is trifling, and what the Cbapelwarden 
is undoubtedly entitled to bring into bis accounts. 

These instances, however, are not numerous. A 
subject of much more general complaint is the heed- 
lessness and negligence with which answers are re- 
turned ; upon which account I wish to impress upon 
the minds of Churchwardens this one weighty refleo- 
tion, that every answer they give is an answer \xpoR 
oath. I am afraid this is little attended to, or hardly 
indeed understood to be the case, by reason that die 
oath is not taken at the same time that the answers 
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are put down, and because the Churchwarden is not 
separately sworn to the truth of each answer ; but 
where is the difference, in a view of religious or moral 
probity, whether a person swears distinctly to the 
truth of each answer, or swears beforehand and once 
for all, that he will make true answers to the questions 
that shall be asked him ; or where is the difference 
whether this oath be taken at the time or some 
months before? Now observe how this applies to the 
case of a Churchwarden: upon his admission to his 
office he solemnly swears " that he will present such 
things and persons as arc presentable, according to 
the best of his skill and judgement." Near the con- 
clusion of his office, at the distance of almost a year, 
but still under the continued obligation, and as it 
ought to be, under the consciousness of his oath, he 
comes to make liis presentments, by subscribing 
answers in the margin of the book of articles, when 
the several matters presentable are enumerated, and 
proposed to his consideration in distinct interrogato- 
ries. Can any thing be plainer than that the force 
of the oatli attaches upon these answers ? and that 
every false and (what is a species of falsehood, because 
it is a suppression of truth), eveiy imperfect answer 
that is returned, must be deemed, in the consideration 
of reason and religion, and why may we not say in 
the sight of God, a violation of the oath ; and more- 
over, that every heedless or negligent answer that is 
returned, though certainly not to be placed upon a 
level with deliberate misrepresentation, is yet heed- 
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lesaness and negligence under the most solemn o 
human obligations. I should not willingly believe 
that this point is known to Churchwardens, when 1 
remark the irregular, unconsidered, and defective re- 
turns that are made in the book of articles, or the 
slovenly hurried manner in which the business is exe- 
cuted : sometimes, I believe, in the very morning oJ" 
the visitation, or at setting off upon their journey to 
it, in a few minutes when the Churchwardens caii 
be got together, or at the close of a parish meeting, 
without time, without inquiry, without consultation. 
Is this the conduct of serious men under the obligation 
of an oath, or of men concerned for the honest dis- 
charge of their duty? The effect of this inadvertency 
I have frequent occasion to witness. To many ar- 
ticles, and sometimes to whole pages or to whole titles 
in the book, no answer whatever is returned. This 
is always wrong, for if things are as they should be in 
the matter inquired after, there can be no objection to 
the saying so: if they be not, of which this silence 
indeed is a negative confession, they ought to present, 
at once j that is, the case ought to be stated fully, 
truly, and exactly as it is. At other times a short 
answer of yes or no is given, when a circumstantial 
specification is necessary to convey the information 
that is sought for by the Inquiry ; this holds particu- 
larly of those parts of the inquiry which relate to 
the state of the church, of the churchyard, of the 
articles employed in the celebration of divine service, 
or of the buildings upon the glebe. At other times 



the question is not answered by the reply, but eluded ; 
such as by saying, "as usual," "asithasbeen,""as for- 
merly:" from which it is impossible for the Ordinary 
to form any correct opinion, much less to found upon 
it any judicial cognizance ; all which arises, partly from 
the easiness with which men sign what they would 
not say ; partly, as hath been observed, from their 
unconsciousness of their oath; and partly from the 
fear of bringing blame ortrouble upon themselves, by 
giving occasion to further proceedings; motives which 
cannot be justified upon any principles of moral in- 
tegrity. 

Amidst the various duties of Churchwardens, that 
which more particularly belongs to the design of my 
visitation, and that indeed which composes one of the 
most useful, at least one of the most jiracticable parts 
of their function, is the care of the church, and of the 
decency, order, cleanliness, and sufficiency of every 
thing within it and belonging to it. To this branch 
of their office the provisions of law are perfectly 
adequate ; there is neither any defect in their powers, 
nor any obscurity in their duty : the whole of both 
may be comprised in almost one sentence. Repairs, 
the Churchwarden may always make of his own au- 
thority, and the parish in vestry assembled is hound 
upon his requisition to lay an assessment to defray 
the expenses, and if they refuse, he may lay one him- 
self, and the persons charged may be compelled by 
the process of the EccIesiasticBl Court to pay their 
VOL, I. y 



quota. Under this word repair is included evi 
thing that is necessaiy to keep up, or restore 
their former condition, the fabric of the church, 
its roof, windows, plaster, floor, pulpit, reading desk, 
and seats (where the seats are repaired by the parish 
at large), and also the fence of the churchyard; 
likewise the replacing of books, surplices, bier and 
bier cloth, communion cloth and communion liuen, 
plate, chalices and cups, when any of thera an^ 
damaged or decayed.' For the supply of these, 
occasion requires, the Churchwarden wants no autho> 
rity but his own j and for the defect, if they be not 
supplied, he is personally answerable, and subjects 
himself to ecclesiastical censure. Alterations and 
improvements stand upon a different footing : before 
these Clin be undertaken, the consent and resolution 
of a vestry must be had, and it must be a general 
vestry of the parish, assembled in pursuance of public 
notice, specifying the occasion upon which they are 
to meet j but even here a majority binds the whole. 
In strictness and for the purpose of enforcing the 
payment of the rate to any alteration, the faculty 
or consent of the Ordinary is further necessary j 
and where the alteration is either considerable of itself 
or likely to be opposed, that consent, in prudence aa 
well as regularity, ought to be applied for. The 
example of many parishes in this diocese, in some 
of which churches have lately been rebuilt, and in 
others new seated, newly fitted up, shows that thes* 






improvements are so sanctioned and countenanced by 
law, as to be entered upon with ease and sf^ety by 
the persons who engage in them ; and also shows 
that there is not entirely wanting amongst us a sense 
of religious decency and decorum, and a disposition to 
have the pnblic worship of Almighty God conducted 
with reverenoe, solemnity, piety, and order. 
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ON PARISH CLERKS. 



MY REVEREND BRETHREN, 

I DESIRE it to be distinctly understood, that 
delay of the visitation, which, I am sensible, must 
be attended with inconveniency, both to the Church- 
wardens who have been detained in their office, and 
to all who attend here at this advanced season of the 
year, is occasioned solely by the change that has 
taken place in the see ; which change frustrated the 
late bishop's intention of visiting the diocese himself 
in the course of the summer, and suspended my 
authority to hold any visitation at all. 

A3 it hath been usual upon this occasion to 
any alterations that may have taken place in tJe 
laws relating to the church or to religion, I mention 
what, no doubt, is well known to most of you, that 
in the last session of parliament an act passed in 
favour of the Roman catholics, which, upon the 
condition of their taking an oath therein prescribed, 
consolidating what may be called the civil part of 
the several oaths of allegiance, abjuration, and su- 
premacy, places them nearly upon a level with other 
dissenters from the established church, except in the 
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capacity of voting for members of parliament, or of 
sitting in either house of parliament themselves. It 
repeals the penal laws which passed against them 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and William and Mary j 
which laws had been dictated by tlie fears that were 
entertained, in one case for the reformation, in the 
other for the revolution. It authorizes their public 
worship, and their places of worship, in like manner 
as the meetings of dissenting congregations, provided 
the places be what is called licensed; that is, de- 
scribed and recorded in the entries of the quarter 
sessions. It authorizes, subject, however, to the 
same condition, their schools and schoolmasters, 
provided they do not receive into them the children 
of protestant fathers ; but it prohibits any founda- 
tion or endowment of such schools. It lays open 
to the Roman catholics the profession of the law, 
in its several descriptions of counsellors, proctors, 
and attorneys, by substituting the new oath in the 
place of another, by which they found themselves 
excluded from these employments. In the same 
way, it renders them capable of serving upon juries. 
But the part of the act which it more immediately 
concerns me to notify to you is that which puts 
them in the situation of protestant dissenters in 
regard to their eligibility to parish offices, and 
amongst these, to that of churchwarden. It directs 
that Roman catholics may be appointed to these 
offices in common with the other inliabitants of the 
irish J and that if they, being so appointed, object 
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to any thing in tlic oaths, or the duties belonging! 
to the office, they shall and may substitute a deputy, 
who is to be approved, admitted, and sworn aa the 
principal would have been. This is all that I think 
it in any wise material to remark in this act ; whicli, 
80 far as it extends the just principles of tolertttiOfl, 
will be received, I hope, both by the clel-gy attdtte 
laity, with approbation. ' i 

As I last year laid before the clei^ such advica 
as I was able to give them, and that somewhat more 
at large than usual, I know not whether I can employ 
the present opportunity better than in recommend- 
ing to the consideration of the churchwardens and 
parishes the situation of many of their parish clerks, 
and of a certain description of schoolmasters in 
counti-y villages. The change in tlie value of fixed 
payments, which in many cases is felt severely by tli'e 
clergy, has absolutely ruined the provision that was 
intended for parish clerks. Tlie small payments, 
arising in most places from houses, in some froln com- 
municants, and in some from tenements, and whicli^ J 
when they were fixed, might in a good degree 1 
adequate to the trouble of the office and the statJm 
of the person who held it, are become hardly worth 
collecting J the consequence of which is, that somfe 
panshes within this jurisdiction have no parish cira 
at all. I am hardly able to judge how the sei 
proceeds without this assistance, where the ministfit 
and the congregation are accustomed to tlie want of 
it; but I have found, when the clerk has been occtfrv 
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sionally absent, and his office not supplied, grciit 
confusion to arise from the want of the responses 
and the alternate parts of the liturgy being regu- 
larly supported} and I am afraid that some part of 
this Jnconveniency is felt where the congregation 
and their minister are obliged to go on as they can, 
without the attendance of any parish clerks at all. 
I am sorry, therefore, to see this defect in any 
parish ; because it is a defect which impairs, in some 
degree, what we are all concerned to maintain — the 
decorum of public worship. There is reason also to 
apprehend, that the extreme scantiness of the income, 
which leaves some parishes without any parish clerk 
at all, in others obliges the minister, or whoever has 
the appointment, to take up with insufficient or im- 
proper pei-sons. The remedy whieli I would recom- 
mend for this evil, for so I must call it, is, that, 
in parishes in which the income of the parish clerk 
is extremely small, an allowance should be made to 
them by the parish, of an annual stipend, to be 
paid out of the church rate. I have no doubt that 
a vestry is authorized to do this. From the earliest 
times of our legal history, and long anterior to any 
statutes upon the subject, parishes or their vestries 
were corporations for the purpose of providing for 
public worship, and the assigning a competent salary 
to a parish clerk i like providing books, vestmwit.i, 
furniture for the communion table and churcht 
which the law casts upon parishes in all places. 
'Iliis method, I am very glad to observe, is already 






lulopted ill some parishes in tlie diocese. I am 
now only expressing my wish that it may be ex- 
teuded to others, in which it is equally wanted. 

The description of schoolmasters to which I refer 
is that of schools in country villages, endowed with 
fixed salaries of from ten to twenty pounds a year; 
in consideration of which they are obliged, or sup- 
posed to be obliged, to teach all the children of the 
parish or township that may be. sent to them. Thfr 
^ousequeQce of which is, that the schoolmaster is not. 
maintained as the decency of his character and thfi 
importance of hia service require that he should be; 
that his school is crowded with more children than 
the care of one man can superintend ; and that he 
has no emolument from the number of his scholars, 
to reward or stimulate his exertions : and thus, upon 
the whole, these well intended benefactions do more 
harm than good. Wherever this is the case, and 
cases of this sort abound in the diocese, I would 
earnestly recommend, that, in addition to the fixed 
salaiy, the scholars should pay half quarterage. 

By this means, with a very moderate chai^ U] 
the inhabitants, the income of the schoolmaster wiff 
be advanced to something like a provision for his 
decent support ; and he will find, in the profits of his 
school, what every man ought to find, an advantage 
proportioned to his abilities and diligence, by. att 
increase of which parents will be amply repaid for the 
expense that they incur. The endowment will not 
be thrown awayj but, on the contrary, made to 
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answer a better pui'pose to all persons interested in 
it than it does at present : the schoolmaster will 
receive the benefit of it, in having a certainty to de- 
{>end upon ; and tlie inhabitants will save one half of 
what they must otherwise pay for the same in- 
struction. 

I cannot conclude this charge without adding one 
more to the miscellaneous subjects which compose 
it. It may be expected that the bishop will next 
year hold a public confirmation : this solemnity may 
become the instrument of many good purposes ; but 
its utility depends entirely upon the preparation that 
is made for it, and, in my opinion, upon another 
circumstance, which is little attended to, that of not 
bringing young persons to it too soon; I should 
think the age of fourteen was quite as early as any 
impression could be received from it that was likely 
to last. But what I wish to recommend upon thig 
subject is, to distribute among the catechumens a 
tract published by the present bishop of Landaff, 
entitled " An Address to Young Persons after Con- 
firmation," and which appears to me to be by much 
the best adapted to the occasion of any that I have 
seen. Such of the clergy as may not find it con- 
venient to distribute the pamphlet at their own ex- 
pense will do well to put their parishioners in the 
way of procuring it for themselves. 
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CHARGE IV. 

ON AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
REVEREND BRETHREN, 

Of every ecclesiastical constitution tlic essential 1 
part is the parocliial clergy j so much more im- 
poitant, indeed, do they appear to me than any other 
part of our establishment, that other parts, in my 
judgement, are only so far valuable, and so far worth 
retaining, as they contribute, or catt be made to con- 
tribute, to the good order, tlie reward, or the en- 
couragement of this. The incumbent of a parish, 
resident among his flock, and engaged in the quiet 
and serious exercise of his duty, composes one of 
the most respectable characters of human society; 
and, notwithstanding that insensibility both to public 
merit and to religious concerns which is compfidned J 
of, and justly complained of amongst us, a charactelEl 
of this description will never fail of obtaining the ■ 
sincere esteem and Veneration of mankind. 

The diity of a Christian teacher is of two kinds: 
one kind' consists in a r^ular performance of ^ J 
various services which are prescribed by the brttt I 
and canons of the church; this may be called the 
technical part of our office: the other kind consists 
i,Euch a laying out for opportunities of working by 
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every means upon the consciences and understand- 
ings of those committed to our care, as is prompted 
by a finn conviction in ourselves of the truth of 
Christianity, and a corresponding solicitude to bring 
men to the knowledge and practice of its duties ; 
this may be called the effective and substantial part 
of our occupation. Of the fonner it may be ob- 
served, that whilst It is indispensable, in point of 
decency and order, — whilst it is all which any form 
of church government, or any system of ecclesiastical 
discipline, can enforce, — it may yet fall far short of 
a faithful discharge of our public trust : a man may 
comply with every article of the rubric, and every 
direction of the canons; and yet perform to his 
parishioners a cold, reluctant, and ineffectual service. 
On the other hand, where the principle I have 
described has taken due possession of the mind, a 
clergyman no longer asks concerning any expedient 
which occurs, or which is suggested to him, whether 
it be required by law, or whether he can be censured 
for the neglect of it j but whether the expedient 
itself be likely to produce any solid effect upon the 
religious character of the persons with whom he has 
to deal, I have premised this reflection, in order 
to introduce to your notice the recommendation of a 
practice, which I have reason to believe would be at- 
tended with beneficial consequences to many congre- 
gations. The practice I wish to recommend is the 
expounding portions of Scripture after evening 
service; and I must request your indulgence, whilst 
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I lay before you what has occurred to me concerning 
the use and practicability of this expedient. The 
advantages which I apprehend would result from such 
intei-pretations of Scripture are either direct or coa. 
sequential. The end immediately aimed at is 
produce amongst the people a more general 
familiar acquaintance with the records of oui- 
than is at present to be met with. I am one 
those who think that the Christian Scriptures spi 
in a great measure, for themselves; and that 
best service we can render to our parishioners is to ' 
induce them to read these Scriptures at home, and 
with attention. Now the way to induce men to read, 
is to enable them to understand. When a pri' 
person, reading the Scripture, is stopped by per- 
petual difficulties, he grows tired of the employ- 
ment ; on the other hand, when he is furnished 
he proceeds with illustrations of apparent obscu- 
rities, or answers to obvious doubts, the attention' 
is both engaged, sustained, and gratified. There' 
are difficulties in Scripture, in common with all 
ancient books, which cannot be resolved, if resolved 
at all, without a minute and critical disquisition, 
which will eud probably at last in a dubious or 
controverted explication. Topics like these cannot 
he accommodated to the apprehension of a popular 
audience, or be successfully agitated in a public dis* 
course. Again, there are difficulties which a simple 
recourse to the original, — to a parallel text, — to 
circumstances of time, occasion, and place,^-or a 
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short reference to some usage or opinion then pre- 
vailing, or to some passage in the history of that age 
and country, — will render clear and easy. Points 
of this sort may be set forth, to the greatest part of 
every congregation, with advantage to their minds, 
and with great satisfaction. I am apt also to believe, 
that admonitions against any particular vice may be 
delivered, in commenting upon a text in which such 
vice is reproved, with more weight and efficacy than 
in any other form. 

This describes the direct purpose to be aimed 
at in the exercise I am recommending; but there 
is also a secondary object, of no small utility, which 
it will be found in a good measure to promote, 
and that is, the increasing of the afternoon congre- 
gations. Some expedient for this end is peculiarly 
necessary in this diocese ; in most parishes of which 
the inhabitants are dispersed through a wide district, 
living, some one, some two or three miles distant 
from their church, which is commonly situated in a 
small village, or within the vicinage of a few strag- 
gling houses. Where the parishioners must go so 
far to church, if nothing but evening service be 
performed, they do not go at all ; and their vacant 
afternoons are often so ill employed, that I am afraid 
it may be said, of a numerous part of many parishes, 
that Sunday is the worst spent day of the week. 
This thinness and desertion of the afternoon con- 
gregation no incumbent of a country parish can 
be insensible of; and there arc two ways of treating 
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the evil; one, in discontinuing evening service so- 
tirely, — the other, in endeavouring to bring our 
parishioners to it. Which of those resolutions \$ 
more conscientious, and more satisfactory, judge ye. 
Now, I have reason to believe, that this wajit q£,J 
due attendance wouUl be remedied by some sw^ ^ 
exertion, on the part of the minister, as that I am 
now suggesting. As I did not think myself at 
liberty to recommend an experiment to othei-s which 
I had not tried myself, I have for some short time 
past attempted these expositions in my ovfu parish 
church, and I will tell you the result. The after- 
noon congregation, which consisted of a few aged 
persons in the neighbourhood of the church, seldom 
amounted to more than twelve or fifteen ; since the 
time I commenced this practice, the congregation 
have advanced from under twenty to above twaJ 
hundred. This is a fact worthy your observation jl" 
because I have not a doubt but every clergyman, 
who makes a like attempt, will meet with the same 
success, and many, I am persuaded, with much raoi 
The increase of the congregation was greater tl 
I looked for, and some abatements arc to be made: 
some effect must be attributed to novelty, which, of 
course, will not hold long ; perhaps, also, there exists 
some small diminution of the morning congregation: 
but, with both these deductions, it still shows, as fai"- 
as a single instance can show it, the complete eiBcitcy 
o£ the expedient for the purpose of collecting a con- 
gr^*ti())i' I am ready to admit, that much of tlie 
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same benefit would arise from many other modes of 
instruction ; from lectures upon the Catechism, upon 
the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the ComuiandmeuCs, 
the Thirty-nine Articles; and if any clergyman prcr 
fers any of these matters to that which I am sug- 
gesting, or judges himself better prepared for one 
than the other, he certainly ought to exercise his 
discretion in adopting what he thinks best. All 
that I mean to advance, is that something should 
be done. This opportunity could not be less use- 
fully employed than in setting one good thing in 
competition with another good thing ; or, where both 
are excellent, in contending which is best. Never- 
theless, I may be allowed to remark, that exposition^ 
of Scripture possess manifest advantage over other 
schemes of teaching; that they supply a more ex- 
tensive variety of subject; as one short chapter, or 
half of a long one, will always be sufficient for one 
occasion. A lecturer may hold on for a considerable 
length of time before he be brought back to begin 
his course anew, or to repeat what has been heard 
before. 

Having thus stated what I apprehend to he the 
nse of this expedient, it remains that I add some- 
thing to show its practicability ; for wiiatever was the 
advantage or merit of the plan, if it was only prac- 
ticable by men of extniordinary attainments, I should 
lurt. have proposed it in this place — eucfa men want 
no directions from me; but unless I am nuidi de> 
coived in my uotious of this measure, it wiU Uo found 



as easy in the execution as it is laudable i 
design. Any one commentary upon the New 
ment will supply materials for the work, and is indeed 
all the apparatus necessary for undertaking it. I 
say any one ; because those subtle and recondite cimJ 
ticisms, in which different commentators hold d^l 
ferent opinions, cannot be brought within the compass 
of this design. Grotius, WTiitby, Hammond, Clark, 
and, above all, Doddridge, will any of thera be found 
to contain what is sufficient for the present purpose. 
I mention this last author in preference to the rest, 
because his paraphrase, beside that it for the moc 
part exhibits a sound and judicious interpretation c 
the text, is both more copious and expressive, 
clearer and better-chosen terms, than any other! 
have met with — qualities which render it peculiarf 
adapted to the province of public expounding. Hia 
notes likewise discover great learning, and in ma: 
instances much sagacity and acuteness. But in re-" 
commending this author, it is necessary to warn you 
against a part of his work, extremely unlike and 
unworthy of the rest j and that is, what he calls his 
improvements of the several sections, into which he 
divides the text. These improvements betray such 
a straining to raise reflections out of passages of 
Scripture, for which there is often no just place or 
real foundation, — and are delivered in a style so im- 
passioned, not to say fantastical, at least so incon- 
sistent with the sober and temperate judgement which 
pervades the paraphrase itself, — that no account can 



be given of the incongruity, but that this excelleat 
person found it necessary to accommodate his lan- 
guage to the prevailing tone of the dissenting con- 
gregations of those times. All that I mean to guard 
against is, that I may not be thought, In praising 
the work itself, to recommend to your imitation this 
part of it, 

I have said that any one commentary will furnish 
what is necessary for expounding Scripture to a 
mixed congregation ; nevertheless, 1 must take the 
liberty of adding, to the younger clergy especially, a 
recommendation which, whether applied to this pur- 
pose or not, will be found an useful direction in the 
conduct of their studies j and that is, to provide 
themselves with an interleaved Greek Testament, 
into the blank pages of which they may not only 
transcribe the substance of such commentary as they 
regularly go through, but in which they may, from 
time to time, insert such occasional remarks on any 
text as they happen to collect in the course of their 
reading: this in time will grow into a commentary, 
in some measure, of a man's own ; it will possess 
more variety and selection, as well as he more fami- 
liar and commodious to the compiler himsell', than 
any published commentary can be. 

For the purpose of public expounding, a different 
, preparation will be necessary for different persons, 
and for the same person in the progress of the under- 
taking : one may choose at first to wiite down the 
greatest part of what he delivers; another may find 
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it sufficient to have before him the substance of tlie 
observations he means to offer, whicli will gradually 
contract itself into heads, or notes, or common-placfl^ 
upon which he will dilate and enlarge at his dSB* 
cretion. In the mode also of conducting the work 
great room is left for difference of choice ; one may 
choose to expound the Second Lesson ; another, the 
Gospel of the dayj another, portions of Scripture 
selected by himself j and to another, it may appear 
best to begin with a Gospel and go regularly 
ward ; which last method I have practised, 
most simple and connected. But in this last method 
I should propose, after having fmished one Gospel, 
to proceed to such portions of the rest as contained 
something different from what was found in the first, 
which portions are pointed out in every Jiamiony. 
The congregation would find themselves greatly 
assisted if they could be prevailed upon to bring 
their Bibles along with them to church, that they 
might have their eye upon the text whilst the mi- 
nister was delivering his exposition. I hardly need 
observe, that in country parishes this scheme is only 
practicable during the summer season, when the 
length of the day an'd the state of the roads easily 
admit of the parishioners* coming twice a day to 
church. 

I have made this recommendation the subject of 
my present address, because I know not any by which 
I could detain you so well worthy your consideration 
and regard. The best and highest purpose of these 
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meetings would be answered, if, by a communication 
of sentiment and observation, we could be made to 
proat by one another's experience and by one an- 
other's judgement ; that, by dbeerfuUy imparting to 
our brethren whatever any of us may have found 
conducive to the object of our common jj^rofbssion 
and our common endeavour, we may provoke one 
another to love and to good woiks, and cdrry on the 
great business of public instruction with united zeal, 
information, and ability. 
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CHARGE V. 

ON THE STUDIES SUITABLE TO THE CLERGY. 
REVEREND BRETHREN, 

Addressing an audience of clergymen and 
scholars, I cannot be improperly employed in point- 
ing out to their attention, especially to that of the 
younger and less experienced, a few plain rules for 
the conduct and assistance of their professiootl 
studies. And these rules I may in some sort call 
mechanical, because as to the more important quah- 
ties, which are the foundation of success in literary 
pursuits, taste, judgement, and erudition; they are 
very imperfectly, if at all the subjects of rules, and 
certainly cannot lie taught by any which it is in my 
power to deliver. 

It may seem the tritest of all trite topics to re- 
commend study to clergymen ; but I am persuaded 
that very few who have not fallen into studious 
habits are sulHciently sensible how coaduciTe they 
are to satisfaction. And to no person can they, in 
this view, be of so much importance as to us ; I meso 
to such of us as have no other employment than our 
profession. The chief fault of a clergyman's life is 
the want of constant engagement. There is no way 
of supplying this vacancy so good as study, because 



tliere is hardly any other method of spending time 
which does not oblige or tempt us to spend also 
money. They, and they alone, who have experienced 
the difference, can tell how rapidly, how smoothly, 
and how cheerfully the time passes which is passed 
in study; and how tedious and wearisome leisure 
oftentimes becomes without it. I must be under- 
stood, however, to speak of something which deserves 
the name of study, for mere reading, without thought, 
method, or distinction, does not come up to this cha- 
racter. In truth, it may be rendered so much an 
amusement as to be entitled to no other name, rank, 
or merit ; and what is worse, when followed merely 
as an amusement, it ceases to be even that. Light 
entertaining reading ought to be the relaxation, not 
the employment of a vigorous mind ; not the sub- 
stance of our intellectual food, but the seasouing or 
the desert. 

Supposing, therefore, a clergyman to be conscious 
of a great deal of unoccupied time, and desirous of 
applying it to the improvement of his knowledge 
and his usefulness, and that more particularly in 
discharging the duties of his ofiice, I would strongly 
recommend to him the revival of two old fashioned 
but excellent helps to learning — an interleaved Bible 
and a common-place book. 

In the last age, when study was more in fashion 
than it is, and when the studies of clei^rymen were 
more appropriated to their calling than they nix, no 
man of tharactcr in the profession wns without a 



Bible, or at least a Greek Testament interleaved with 
blank pages. It was usual to divide the page into 
two columns, in one of which he inserted from time 
to time such comments and remarks upon each text 
as sti-uck him in the course of his various readings, 
and as stiiiek him by their value and probability; 
for it was not intended by the person who provided 
himself with this apparatus to transcribe into hii 
manuscript any continued comment, merely for the 
purpose of reading in his own handwriting what he 
might read in the original, but to enable him to find 
at once, and in its proper place, what lies dispersed in 
different authors. The other column was set apart 
for observations, or perhaps conjectures, which had 
at any time occurred to himself whilst reading the 
Scriptures or hearing them read. When a nuinlwr 
of years had replenished this collection, it became a 
treasure ; for it became both a grateful and edifying 
employment to peruse a chapter, the lesson for in 
stance of the day, with the remarks and information 
before him which former thoughts or researches hadj 



That excellent prelate, with the close of whoee' 
studious life it was my lot to be intimately acquainted, 
for many years took great delight in these rccd-, 
lections. Old age never appeared more vena 
than when so employed. 

Another useful contrivance was a commou-place 
book. This may be serviceable in every branch of 
science, and in every species of study; but it is for 
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mc only at present to render it as applicable to the 
studies of a clergyman, and especially to what every 
clergyman must wish to be provided with, a due 
choice and variety of subjects for his public discourses, 
and an assortment of topics suitable to each. Mr. 
Locke long ago observed, that the most valuable of 
our thoughts are those which drop as it were into tlie 
mind by accident ; and no one exercised in these 
matters will be backward to allow, that they arc 
almost always preferable to what is forced up from 
the mind by pumping, or as Milton has more strongly 
expressed it, ," wrung like drops of blood from the 
nose," that is, iu plainer terms, to such as we arc 
compelled to furnish at the time. This being so, it 
becomes of consequence to possess some means of 
preserving those ideas which our more fortunate 
moments may cast up, and to preserve them iii such 
order and arrangement tliat we can turn to ihcm 
when we want them. 1 recommend, therefore, for 
this purpose, a common-place book for sermons, so 
contrived as to answer two ends ; first, to collect 
proper subjects, and secondly, under each subject to 
collect proper sentiments. Whenever, wliich will 
hapireu more frequently than we expect, reading, 
meditation, conversation, especially with persons of 
the same class and rank of life as our congregations 
are composed of, what we hear them say, or what we 
perceive them to think, shall suggest any useful 
subject of discourse, of explanation, advice, caution, 
or instruction, let it be marked down at (he time. 



We may not want it at the time, but let it be marked 
down. A distinct subject should stand at the head 
of a distinct page, and have a whole page left to it, 
in order that when afterwards any thing relating to 
the same subject is presented to our minds, it may 
be inserted under its proper head. By which means, 
when we sit down to the composition of a Bermoo, 
we have only to go to our book for a. subject, and not 
only for a subject, but for many of the sentiment! 
which beloug to it, and the division of argument into 
which our doctrine will run. And these are more 
likely to be natural, solid, and useful, from the very 
circumstance of having occurred spontaneously and 
occasionally, instead of being sought by labour and 
straining. 

In the office of composition, to which the re- 
mainder of my address will relate, there are three 
directions which appear to me to comprehend all that 
can be laid down as to arti6cial assistance, 
are repeated transcribing, i-epeated revisions, 
revisions with intervals of considerable length, 
late Mr. Hartley, whose knowledge of human t 
derstanding no one will dispute, whenever he s 
faulty composition, was wont to say it had not t 
written over often enough. Whatever be the c 
of it, there is no position of the mind which bri 
the attention so closely and separately to the ^ 
of a composition, both to their choice and arrang] 
ment, or which enables a writer to descry so n 
his own mistakes and oversights as that in ' 
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the act of transcribing places hiiu. No man ever 
sketches over his composition without mending it. 
By reading, he may judge perhaps better of the tex- 
ture and disposition of the argument, than by writing, 
because he takes in more parts at once ; his eye 
surveys a larger field : but for the language, for a 
minute and as I have called it, separate attention to 
sentences, expressions, and even words, and for all 
the advantage which a vigorous scrutiny can give, in 
point of correctness and propriety, one writing is 
worth many readings. It may be said, perhaps, that 
so much anxiety about diction will destroy one of 
the best properties of popular writing, ease of style 
and manner. The very reverse of this is the truth, 
unless we choose to call slovenliness eaae. There 
are no compositions in the language which have been 
80 admired for this very quality of ease as those of 
Mr. Sterne, yet none, I believe, ever cost their author 
more trouble. I remember to have seen a letter of 
his, in which he speaks of himself as having iicen 
incessantly employed for six months upon one small 
volume. I mention this for the sake of those who are 
not sufficiently apprised, that in writing, as in many 
other things, ease is not the result of negligence, but 
the perfection of art. 

But, secondly, I would recommend frequent re- 
visals of every thing you write. This advice is more 
particularly necessary to young composers, and it is 
necessary on this account ; of most nien it may be 
taid, that the genius is ri|K- before the judgement. 
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The imagination is at its perfection about thirty. 
It opens with the bloom of youth, and sometimes 
does not survive it ; on the contrary, the judgement 
seldom attains its maturity till much later. Being 
in a great measure the fruit of experience, it is of 
slow growth, and is in a state, perhaps, of constant 
pi^ress, at least bo long as the powers of the under- 
standing remain entire. He, therefore, who addresses 
himself to any species of composition in the earlier 
part of his life, comes to it with the advantage of 
a fertile and glowing imagination, but often with 
great imbecility and unsoundness of judgement. Any 
man who peruses, after s lapse of years, his early 
productions, will be sensible of this. This danger, 
arising from the constitution of the human mind, 
can only be guarded against by two precautions — 
patience in writing and industry in revising. Upon 
the question of slow or rapid composition, I have 
nothing to deliver; every man must be guided by the 
experience of his own faculties. In general, I think, 
slow composition does not answer well, for what k 
composed slowly must necessarily be composed a litda 
at a time, the consequence of which is, that the 
piecings and joinings will be numerous and difBcult 
to unravel ; perhaps, also, the flow of thought ought 
not to be interrupted too often. But in proportiosJ 
as the first sketch or draught of any work is hastiljfifl 
struck off, a more careful and rigorous correction 
ought to be aj)plied. In the process of composing a 
man puts down every thing. When he comes, there- 
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fore, to exercise a second and severer judgement, a 
large crop of weeds will fall before him. And it is 
not one revision nor two that will be siiificient. Many 
faults will escape a first, many a second scrutiny, and 
it is only by a successive application of the attention, 
that accuracy, I mean such a degree of it as every 
one would wish to give to his compositions, can be 
finally attained. 

But, thirdly, it is necessary that these revisions be 
made at due distances of time. A very simple ex- 
ample will show the reason of this rule. In the 
easiest operation of arithmetic, the casting up an 
account, a person may do it twenty times together, 
and twenty times together commit the same mistake. 
But if he should repeat tlie process at due distances 
of time, it is scarcely possible that that should take 
place. So it fares with our critical sagacity : very 
gross improprieties may elude examination, and if 
they once escape our attention, it is probable they 
will continue to escape it at that time, let us read 
over our composition ever so often. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the mind should come fresh to the 
subject, that the taste be not blunted by too much 
exercise, the thought too much implicated in the 
same trains and habits ; and above all, that the 
familiarity of words and ideas be passed off, which, 
whilst it lasts, renders the perception of faults almost 
impossible. To me it appears, that this principle 
was very well known to the classic ages of literature. 
The nuniim prcmatur in annum was not merely for 
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the purpose of frequent revisions, for which surely a 
much less time would have been sufficient, but to 
allow such space also and distance between them, as 
that they might he made with the best effect. It 
is also of consequence to view a subject in different 
states of spirits, different moods of temper, and dif- 
ferent dispositions of thought. That can hardly be 
wrong which pleases under all these varieties of 
mind or situation : that may be very much so which 
pleases only in one. For instance, an inflated diction, 
fantastic or extravagant bold conceits, violent or 
daring expressions, may gratify a mind heated or 
elated with its subject, which, when the animal spirits 
were subsided and the enthusiasm gone, would appear 
intolerable even to the same person. 

If it be asked what use may be expected from j 
these directions, I answer, that neither these nor a 
other rules will of themselves form a good write^ 
either for the pulpit or for any thing else, but thcjtl 
will do that where the great essentials of genius audi 
knowledge are present ; they will prevent these in- ' 
estimable qualities being thrown away, as they some^fl 
times are, either upon crude and negligent, or uposi 
oflfensive, hurtful, extravagant, or injudicious pn) 
ductions. 




CHARGE VI. 

AMUSEMENTS SUITABLE TO THE CLERGY. 



REVEREND BRETHREN, 

I HAVE repeatedly said from this place, that if 
there be any principal objection to the life of a 
clergyman, in regard to the sources of personal satis- 
faction, it is this — that it does not supply sufficient 
engagements to the time and thoughts of an active 
mind. I am ready to allow, that it is in the power 
only of a few to fill up every day with study ; with 
studies solely of a theological kind, it is still less 
so. I do not, however, by granting this, mean to 
admit that it is not necessary to employ a solid por- 
tion of our time in the proper studies of our calling. 
On the contrary, I contend, and ever shall contend, 
that without a due mixture of religious reading and 
researches with our other employments of mind, be 
they what they will, and of professional studies strictly 
and properly so called, the character of a clergyman 
can neither be respectable nor sufficiently useful. 
When I state the want, or rather defect, of engage- 
ment, as forming the principal inconvenience in the 
life of a clergyman, I must be understood to speak 
of our profession in its general nature ; under which 
BVew it may be said, that if tliis difficulty were re- 






moved from it, we should not have much to repine at 
in other lines of life ; for the safety which it affords, 
compared with the great risk and frequent miscar- 
riagea of secular employments, and of almost all 
attempts to raise fortunes, compensates in a great 
measure for the mediocrity, or perhaps something 
less than mediocrity, with which most of us, both in 
our views and possessions, must be content. What>| 
clergyman recollects the disappointments and di»i4 
tresses, the changes and faihu'es, which the disturbed 
state of commerce hath lately brought upon those 
who are engaged in it, without seeing reason to be . 
satisfied with — might I not say thankful for — tlM 
security and repose, the exemption from dread anj^ 
anxiety, if not from actual losses and privations, by 
which so many have suffered ? 

In a clei^man's, however, in common with all 
other situations, a succession of agreeable engage- 
ments is necessary to the passing of life with satis>. 
faction j and since the profession does not of its owm 
accord supply these, or supply them to all, with sufr4 
cient copiousness and variety, and since it is of great 
consequence to the character of a clergyman, not 
only that his duties be properly performed, but th^ , 
his occupations be innocent and liberal, I think HtM 
may be useful to suggest to him some pursuits a 
employments which wil] fill up his leisure with en 
and advantage. 

Amongst the principal of these, I should recofl 
mend, in the first place, ..each sad every branch i 



natural history. The cultivation of this study has 
not only all the advantage of inviting to exercise 
antl action ; of carrying us abroad into the fields and 
into the country; of always finding something for us 
to do, and something to observe; of miaistering 
objects of notice and attention to our walks and to 
our rides, to the most solitary retirement, or the 
most sequestered situation, — it has not only this ad- 
vantage, but it has a much greater ; it is connected 
with the most immediate object of our profession. 
Natural history is the basis of natural religion j and 
to learn the principles of natural religion is to pre- 
pare the understanding for the reception of that 
which is revealed. In every view, therefore, it is a 
subject of commendation. As a mere amusement, 
it is of all others the most ingenuous; the best 
suited, aud the moat relative, to the profession of a 
clergyman. As a study, it is capable of producing 
the most beneficial effects upon the frame and dis- 
position of the mind which entertains it. 

Of the several branches of natural history I can 
only so far take notice as they are adapted to our 
particular situation or local opportunities. Botany 
is an extremely important aud entertaining part of 
the science of nature ; and there is no situation in 
the world more favourable to the prosecution of this 
study than those which many clergymen enjoy in 
this diocese. All mountainous regions, and none 
more so than ours, supply a vadety of plants which 
are little known where the fsoe of the country is 




less broken and diversified. Botanists come from 
a great distance to visit our mountains, and think 
themselves repaid for the expense and trouble of a 
long journey, by the opportunity of climbing amongst 
them for a week or a few days : yet for obtaining a 
knowledge of the vegetable productions of a coun- 
try, for the searching out of rare plants, for the 
acquainting ourselves with their seasons, growth, 
their appearance in diiFerent states, the soil, aspect 
and climate which they delight in, together with 
their other properties or singularities, what are the 
few weeks, or perhaps few days of a stranger's visit, 
to the opportunities of a clergyman residing the year 
round upon the spot, and exercising his observation 
in every season ? A wise man, in any situation into 
which he may be thrown, tries to compensate the 
inconveniences with the advantages, and to draw 
from it what peculiar materials of satisfaction it may 
happen to afford. In the present instance, the 
deepest and most secluded recesses of our mountains 
are the best fitted for the researches I am recom- 
mending J and he who does not turn his mind to the 
subject when he finds himself placed in the midst of 
a magnificent museum, not only neglects an oppor- 
tunity of rational recreation, but neglects the best 
thing, in some cases perhaps the only good thing, 
which his situation affords. 

Natural history easily ascends from vegetable 
animal life. No one who is a botanist, is a botanist' 
alone. The turn of thought which directs a man 






to remark the structure of plants, will of course carry 
him to the economy of auimals ; and here, no doubt, 
is the widest space for observation, and for observa- 
tion immediately tending to establish the most im- 
portant truth which a human being can learn — the 
wisdom of God in the work of the creation. Instead 
of expatiating, however, upon the general utility of 
natural history — of which no person can think more 
highly than I do — it will be more to our present 
purpose to point out how applicable it is, and how 
properly it may be made to mix with those occu- 
pations into which we usually fall. We most of us 
become gardeners or farmers. It is not for me to 
censure these employments indiscriminately, but they 
may be carried on (the latter especially) to such an 
extent as to be exceedingly degrading; as so to en- 
gross our time, our thoughts and our cares, as to 
extinguish almost entirely the clerical character. 
Now, what I am recommending, namely, the scientific 
cultivation of botany and natural history, that is, the 
collecting and reading at least the elementary books 
upon the subject, and afterwards forming for our- 
selves a course and habit of observation, and which 
will greatly assist and improve us, a habit also of 
committing our observations to writing, is the pre- 
cise thing which will dignify our employments in 
the field and the garden; and will give to both the 
appearance, and not only the appearance, but the 
real cliaraeter, of an intellectual and contemplative, 
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as well as of an active and manual employment. If 
a clergyman will farm, he should not be a common 
farmer ; if he will garden, he should not be a mere 
delver — let him philosophize his occupation, let him 
mix science with work. If he draw from his farm or 
garden any improvement in the knowledge of nature, 
he draws from it the greatest, in many cases the only, 
profit he will receive. 

Beside natural history, or rather t<^ether with it 
several branches of natural philosophy, especially 
those which consist in experiment and observation, 
are within the reach of a country clergyman's means 
and opportunities, and will contribute greatly to fill 
his time with satisfactory and useful engagement. 
Electrical experiments are of this kind. TTiese I have 
seen executed in the greatest perfection in the back 
shop of a linen-draper, with an apparatus whicK did not 
cost forty shillings. The use of the microscope is also 
another endless source of novelty, and by consequence, 
of entertainment and instruction. More and more 
beautiful discoveries of this kind I have seen made by 
a private clergyman in Wales, who fabricated all his 
own apparatus, tJian by any other person whom I 
have known or heard of in these times. Those who 
display philosophical experiments to the public are 
wont to gratify the eyes of the spectators with the 
show of a costly apparatus ; hut a philosopher knows 
that almost the whole of this is embellishment ; that 
the real effects are produced, the real instruction is 
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gained, with a few simple instruments in a closet as 
completely as at a dressed-up lecture. 

AstTOuomy, at least so much of it (and that is a 
great deal) as requii'es only a telescope and a quad- 
rant, is a proper, I had almost said the most proper, 
of all poiisible recreations to a clergyman. The hea- 
vens declare the glory of God to all : but to the 
astronomer they point it out by proofs and signi- 
fications most powerful, convincing, and iuiinitely 
subUmc. In common witli all science, and more so, 
I think, than any one branch of it, the contemplation 
of the heavenly bodies tends to lift up the spirit of 
man above those entanglements of cares and diffi- 
culties with which we are all of us more than enough 
encumbered and weighed down. Chemistry, how- 
ever, the popular part of it, may be pursued at very 
modenite expense, and with great advantage. 

It is not my intention to run round the Encyclo- 
piedia in order to show the subjects of engagement, 
and the sources of information which almost every 
brancli of natural philosophy may afford to an active, 
intelligent, and inquisitive mind, furnished with the 
leisure which our profession naturally supphes to us. 
I will rather content myself with briefly pointing 
out two articles — not so much of science, strictly so 
called, as of useful investigation, and suggested to 
our attention by the natural circumstances of the 
country in which we live : — the admeasurement of 
the lieight of mountains, by the application of tite 




barometer and thermometer, is very practicable ii 
the operation, unexpensive in the apparatus ; and ii 
no part of the island do more, or more curious, 
for trial offer themselves than in ours. Meteorological 
observations— that is, observations upon the phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere ; such as the quantity of 
rain whicli falls in a year, the course of the winds, 
the dependency of the rain upon the state of the 
barometer, or upon other appearances and progno- 
stics, which in mountainous countries are always, 
irregular — are very deserving of being known, and 
can only be known by a long-continued and attentive 
course of observation. This is more particularly true 
in this very neighbourhood ; in which great singu- 
larities of the kind I am speaking of are said to exist, 
of which neither the cause has been explained, nor 
even the appearances themselves sufficiently ascer- 
tained. 

I will beg leave to conclude with two short reflec- 
tions. First J that the various sources of intellectual 
and active occupation which have been pointed out, 
prove that there is no man of liberal education who 
need be at a loss to know what to do with his time ; 
that leisure need never be a burthen ; that if we sink 
into sloth, it is our fault, and not that of our situation : 
and secondly, that whatever direction we give to our 
studies — I mean those collateral and adscititious stu- 
dies which have been described — we are contributing 
our proportion to that which is of great importance 
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to the general dilBusion of knowledge, and thereby 
to the interest of religion, and the credit and useful- 
ness of our order — ^the furnishing of every portion of 
the country, as well as of every class of the com- 
munity, with the presence and society of a well in- 
formed clergy. 
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CHARGE VII. 



USE AND PROPRIETY OF LOCAL AND 
OCCASIONAL PREACHING. 



REVEREND BilETHREN, 

The late archbishop Seeker, whose memory is en-) 
titled to public respect, as on many accounts, so espe^^ 
cially for the judgement with which he (lescribed,^. 
and the affecting seriousness with which he recom- 
mended the duties of his profession, in one of his, 
charges to the clergy of his diocese*, exhorts them. 
" to make their sermons local." I have always con- 
sidered this advice as founded in a knowledge of 
human life, hut as requiring, in its application, 
more than ordinary exercise of Christian prudence*- 
Whilst I repeat therefore the rule itself, with great 
veneration for the authority by which it was delivered, 
I think it no unfit employment of the present oppor- 
tunity, to enlarge so far upon its use and meanings 
as to point out some of the instances in which it mtf 
be adopted, with a probability of making salutary inU; 
pressions upon the minds of our hearers. 

But, before I proceed, I would warn you, and tli4{ 
with all the solemi 
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nition of mine, agiuiist rendering your discourses so 
local, as to be pointed and levelled at particular per- 
sons in ■your congregation. This species of address 
may produce in the party for whom it is intended 
confusion perhaps and shame, but not with their 
proper fruits of penitence and humility. Instead of 
which, these sensations will be accompanied with 
bitter resentment against the preacher, and a kind of 
obstinate and determined opposition to his reproof. 
He will impute your officiousness to personal enmity, 
to party spirit, to the pleasure of triumphing over an 
adversary without interruption or reply, to insult 
assuming the fomi of advice, or to any motive rather 
than a conscientious solicitude for the amendment 
and salvation of your flock. And as the person him- 
self seldom profits by admonitions conveyed in tliis 
way, so are they equally useless, or perhaps noxious, 
to the rest of the assembly ; for the moment the cou- 
gregation discover to whom the chastisement is di- 
rected, from that moment they cease to apply any 
part of it to themselves. They are not edified, they 
are not affected ; on the contrary, they are diverted, 
by descriptions of which they see the design, and 
by invectives of which they think they comprehend 
the aim. Some who would feel strongly the impro- 
priety of gross and evident personalities may yet hope 
to hit their mark by covcit and oblique allusions. 
Now of this scheme, even when conducted with the 
greatest skill, it may be observed, that the allusions 
must either be perceived, or not. If they be not per- 



ceived, they fail of the effect intended by them ; if 
they be, they are open to the objections which lie 
against more explicit and undissembled attacks. — 
Whenever we are conscious, in the composition of 
our discourses, of a view to particular characters in 
our congregation or parish, we ought to take for 
granted that our view will be understood. Thoi 
applications therefore, which, if they were dire 
would produce more bad emotions than good onei 
it is better to discard entirely from our sermons » 
that is to say, it is better to lay aside the design alt< 
gether, than to attempt to disguise it by a manat 
ment which is generally detected, and which, if not 
seen through, defeats its purpose by its obscurity. 
The crimes, then, of individuals let us resei-ve for 
opportunities of private and seasonable expostulation, m 
Happy is the clergyman who has the faculty of i 
munieating advice and remonstrance with persuasioi 
and effect, and the virtue to seize and improve evei 
proper occasion of doing it ; but in the pulpit, 
private characters be no otherwise adverted to, : 
as they fall in with the delineations of sins and di 
which our discourses must necessarily contdn, 
which, whilst they avoid personalities, can i 
too close or circumstantial. For the same ] 
that I think personal allusions reprehensible, I shoul 
condemn any, even the remotest, reference to part 
or political transactions and disputes. These i 
all times unfit subjects, not only of discussion in t 
pulpit, but of hints and surmises. The Christit 
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preaclier has no other province than that of religion 
and morfdity. He is seldom led out of his way by 
honourable motives, and, I think, never with a bene- 
fieial effect. 

Having premised this necessary caution, I return 
to the rule itself. By "local" sermons I would under- 
stand, what the reverend prelate who used the ex- 
pression seems principally to have meant by it, ser- 
mons adapted to the particular state of thought and 
opinion which we perceive to prevail in our congre- 
gation. A careful attention to this circumstance is 
of the utmost importance, because, as it varies, the 
same sermon may do a great deal of good, none at 
all, or much harm. So that it is not the truth of 
what we are about to offer which alone we ought to 
consider, but whether the argument itself be likely to 
correct or to promote the turn and bias of opinion 
to which we already perceive too strong a tendency 
and inclination. Without this circuras-pection we 
may be found to have imitated the folly of the archi- 
tect who placed Iiis buttress on the wrong side. The 
more the column pressed, the more firm its con- 
struction, and the deeper its foundation — the more 
certainly it hastened the ruin of the fabric, I do not 
mean that we should, upon any emergency, advance 
what is not true ; but that, out of many truths, we 
should select those, the consideration of which seems 
best suited to rectify the dispositions of thought, that 
were previously declining into error or extravagancy. 
_J?or this model of preaching we may allege the 
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highest of all possible authorities, the example of 
our blessed Saviour himself. He always had in view 
the posture of mind of the persons wliom he air 
dressed. He did not entertain the Pharisees with 
invectives against the open impiety of their Sad- 
ducean rivals ; nor, on the other hand, did he soothe 
the Sadducee's ear with descriptions of Pharisaical 
pomp and folly. In the presence of the Pharisee 
he preached against hypocrisy : to the Sadducees he 
proved the resurrection of the dead. In like manner, 
of that known enmity which subsisted between the 
Jews and Samaritans, this faithful Teacher took no 
undue advantage to make friends or proselytes of 
either. Upon the Jews he inculcated a more com- 
prehensive benevolence : with the Samaritan he de- 
fended the orthodoxy of the Jewish creed. 

But I apprehend that I shall render my advice 
more intelligible, by exemplifying it in two or three 
instances, drawn from what appears to be the predo- 
minant disposition and religious character of this 
country, and of the present times. 

In many former ages of religion, the strong pro* J 
pensity of men's minds was to overvalue positive - 
duties ; which temper, when carried to excess, not 
only multiplied unauthorized rites and observances, 
not only laid an unwarrantable stress upon thottJ 
which were prescribed ; but, what was worst of all>ff 
led men to expect, that, by a punctual attention to 
the ordinances of religion, they could compound for 
a relaxation of its weighty and difficult duties t^ 
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personal purity and relative justice. This was the 
depraved state of religion amongst the Jews when 
our Saviour appeared ; and it was the degeneracy, 
agoinut which some of the most forcible of his ad- 
monitions, and the severest of his reproofs, were 
directed. Yet, notwithstanding that Christ's own 
preaching, as well as the plan and spirit of liis reli- 
gion, were as adverse as possible to the exalting or 
over-valuing of positive institutions, the error which 
had corrupted the old dispensation revived under the 
new; and revived with double force, inasmuch as it 
went to transform Christianity into a service more 
prolix and burdensome than the Jewish, and to 
ascribe an efficacy to certain religious performances, 
which, in a great measure, superseded the obligations 
of substantial virtue. That age, however, with us, 
is long since past. I fear there is room to apprehend 
that we are falling into mistakes of a contrary kind. 
Sadducees are more common amongst us than Phari- 
sees. We seem disposed, not only to cast off the 
decent offices, wjiich the temperate piety of our 
church hath enjoined, as aids of devotion, calls to 
repentance, or instruments of improvement, but to 
contemn and neglect, under the name of forms and 
ceremonies, even those rites, which, forasmuch as 
they were ordained by the divine Founder of our re- 
ligion, or by his inspired messengers, and ordained 
with a view of their continuing in force thrmtgh fu- 
ture generations, are entitled to be accounted parts 
of Christianity itself. In this utuHtioii of retif^ion, 



and of men's thoughts with respect of it, he makes 
a bail choice of his subject, who discourses upon the 
futility of rites and ordinances, upon their insigni- 
ficancy when taken by themselves, or even who insists 
too frequently, and in terms too strong, upon their 
inferiority to moral precepts. We are rather calk-d 
upon to sustain the authority of those institutions 
which proceed from Christ or his apostles, and the 
reasonableness and credit of those which claim no 
higher original than public appointment. We are 
called upon to contend with respect to the first, that 
they cannot be omitted with safety any more than 
other duties ; that the will of God, once ascertained, 
is the immediate foundation of every duty; that, 
when this will is known, it makes little difference to 
us what is the subject of it, still less by what de- 
nomination the precept is called, under what class or 
division the duty is arranged. If it be commanded, 
and we have sufficient reason to believe that it is s<v 
it matters nothing whether the ohligation be moral 
or natural, or positive or instituted. He who places 
before him the will of God as the rule of his life, 
vrill not refine, or even dwell much, upon these di- 
stinctions. The ordinances of Christianity, it is true, 
are all of them significant. Their meaning, and even 
their use, is not obscure. But were it otherwise ; was 
the design of any positive institution inexplicable, 
did it appear to have been proposed only as an exer- 
cise of obedience, it was not for us to hesitate in our 
compliance. Even to inquire, with too much curiosity 
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and impatience, into the cause and reason of a re- 
ligious command, is no evidence of an humble and 
submissive disposition ; of a disposition, I mean, 
humble under the Deity's government of his creation, 
and submissive to his will however signified. 

It may be seasonable also to maintain, what I am 
convinced is true, that the principle of general ji^lity, 
which upholds moral obligation itself, may, in various 
instances, be applied to evince the duty of attending 
upon positive institutions ; in other words, that the 
difference between natural and positive duties is often 
more in the name than in the thing. The precepts 
of natural justice are therefore only binding upon 
the conscience, because the observation of them is 
necessary or conducive to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of social life. If there be, as there certainly 
are, religious institutions which contribute greatly to 
form and support impressions upon the mind, that 
render men better members of civilised community ; 
if these institutions can only be preserved in their 
reputation and influence by the general respect which 
is paid to them ; there is the same reason to each of 
us for bearing our part in these obsei*vances, that 
there is for discharging the most acknowledged duties 
of natural religion. When I say " the reason is the 
same," I mean that it is the same in khid. The 
degree of strength and cogency which this reason 
possesses in any particular case, must always depend 
upon the value and importance of the particular duty ; 
which admits of great variety. But moral and posi- 
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tive duties do not in this respect differ more than 
moral duties diifer from one another. So that when 
men accustom themselves to look upon positive duties 
as universally and necessarily inferior to moral ones, 
as of a subordinate species, as placed upon a different 
foundation, or deduced from a different original ; and 
consequently to regai'd them as unworthy of bemg 
made a part of their plan of life, or of entering into 
their sense of obligation, they appear to be ^e- 
giously misled by names. It is our business^ not to 
aid, but to correct, the deception. Still, neverthe- 
less, is it as true as ever it was, that " except we 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
we cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven ;" that 
" the sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath ;'* that " the weightier matters of the 
law are faith, justice, and mercy;" but to insist stre- 
nuously, and, as some do, almost exclusively, upon 
these points at present, tends to diminish the respect 
for religious ordinances, which ia already too little ; 
and, whilst it guards against dangers that have 
ceased to exist, augments those which are really 
formidable. 

Again ; upon the first reformation from Popery, a 
method very much prevailed in the seceding churches, 
of resolving the whole of religion into faith — good 
works, as they were called, or the practice of virtue, 
holding not only a secondary but even distant place 
in value and esteem : being represented, indeed, as 
possessing no share or efficacy in the attainment of 
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human salvation. This doctrine we have s«en revivetl 
in our own times, and carried to still greater lengths. 
And it is a theory, or rather perhaps a language, 
which required, whilst it lasted, very serious animad- 
version J not only because it disposed men to rest in 
an unproductive faith, without endeavours to render 
themselves useful by exertion and activity ; hot only 
because it was naturally capable of being converted 
to the encouragement of licentiousness ; but because 
it misrepresented Christianity as a moral institution, 
by making it place little stress upon the distinction of 
virtue and vice, and by making it require the practice 
of external duties, if it required them at all, only as 
casual, neglected, and almost unthought of conse- 
quences of that faith which it extolled ; instead of 
directing men's attention to them, as to those things 
which alone compose an unquestionable and eft'ectivc 
obedience to the divine will. So long as this turn of 
mind prevailed, we could not be too industrious in 
bringing together and exhibiting to our hearers those 
many and positive declarations of Scripture which 
enforce, and insist upon, practical religion ; which 
divide mankind into those who do good, and those 
who do evil ; which hold out to the one favour and 
happiness, and to the other repulse and condemnation. 
The danger, however, from this quarter is nearly 
overpast. We are, on the contrary, setting up a kind 
of philosophical morality, detached from religion and 
independent of its influence, which may lie cultivated, 
it in said, as well without Christianity as with it ; and 





which, if cultivated, renders religion and religious in^ 
stituUons superfluous. A mode of thought so con. 
trary to truth, and so derogatory from the value a 
revelation, cannot escape the vigilance of a Christiai 
ministry. We are entitled to ask upon what founda- ' 
tion this morality rests. If it refer to the divine will 
(and, without that, where will it find its sanctions, oj. 
how support its authority?) there cannot be a conduetj 
of the understanding more irrational, than to appea 
to those intimations of tlie Deity's character whi^ 
the light and order of nature afford, as to the rul^ 
and measure of our duty, yet to disregard, and affect, 
to overlook, the declarations of his pleasure whii^ 
Christianity communicates. It is impossible to dig 
stinguish between the authority of natural and reu 
vealed religion. We are bound to receive the pr& 
cepts of revelation for the same reason that we cora,^ 
ply with the dictates of nature. He who despises | 
command which proceeds from his Maker, no matt€ 
by what means, or through what medium, instead a 
advancing, as he pretends to do, the dominion of renti 
son, and the authority of natural religion, disobey] 
the first injunction of both. Although it be true, 
what the Apostle affirms, that, " when the Gentiles, 
which have not the law, do by nature the tilings coi*;; 
tained in the law, they are a law unto themselves ^" 
that is, they will be accepted together with those wIUj 
are instructed in the law and obey it : yet is thu 
truth not applicable to such, as having a law contemn 
it, and with the means of access to the word of Goi 
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keep themselvea at a voluntary distance from it. This 
temper, whilst it continues, makes it necessary for us 
to assert the superiority of a religious principle above 
every other by which human conduct can be re- 
gulatcil — more especially above that fashionable sys- 
tem, which recommends virtue only as a true and 
refined policy ; which policy in effect is, and in the 
end commonly proves itself to be, nothing else than 
a more exquisite cunning, which, by a specious be- 
haviour in the easy and visible concerns of life, col- 
lects a fund of reputation, in order either to cherish 
more securely concealed vices, or to reserve itself for 
some great stroke of selfishness, perfidy, and de- 
sertion, in a pressing conjuncture of fortunes. Nor 
less justly may we superinduce the guidance of Chris- 
tianity to the direction of sentiment ; which depends 
so much upon constitution, upon early impressions, 
upon habit and imitation, that unless it bo com- 
pared with, and adjusted by, some safer rule, it can 
in no wise be trusted. Least of all ought we to yield 
the authority of religion to the law of honour: a 
law (if it deserve that name), which, besides its con- 
tinual mutability, is at best but a system of man- 
ners suited to the intercourse and accommodation 
of higher life ; and which consequently neglects 
every duty, and permits every vice, that has no 
relation to these purposes. Amongst the rules whicli 
contend with religion for the government of life, the 
law of the land also has not a few who think it very 
sufficient to act up to its direction, and to keep 
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witliin the limits which it prescribes : and this «ort 
of character is common in our congregations. We 
are not to omit, therefore, to apprise those who make 
the statutes of the realm the standard of their duty, 
that they propase to themselves a measure of conduct 
totally inadequate to the pm-pose. The boundaries 
which nature has assigned to human authority and 
control, the partial ends to which every legislator is 
obliged to confine his views, prevent human laws, 
even were they, what they never are, as perfect as 
they might be made, from becoming competent rules 
of life to any one who advances his hopes to the at- 
tainment of God Almighty's favour. In contradi- 
stinction, then, to these several systems, which divide 
a great portion of mankind amongst them, we preach 
" faith which worketh by love,'' that principle of 
action and resti-aiut which is found in a Christian 
alone. It possesses qualities to which none of them 
can make pretensions. It operates where they fail : 
is present upon all occasions, firm upon the greatest ; 
pure, as under the inspection of a vigilant omni- 
science ; innocent, where guilt could not be 
covered j just, exact, and upright, without a witm 
to its proceedings ; unil'omi amidst the caprices of 
fashion, unchanged by the vicissitudes of popular 
opinion; often applauded, not seldom misunde^, 
stood, it holds on its straight and equal coui 
through " good report and evil report," throi 
encouragement and neglect, approbation and 
grace. If the philosopher or the politician can poi 
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out to us any influence but that of Christianity which 
has these properties, I had almost said which does not 
want them all, we will listen with reverence to his 
instruction. But until this be done, we may be per- 
mitted to resist every plan which would place virtue 
upon any other foundation, or seek final happiness 
through any other medium, than faith in Jesus 
Christ. At least whilst an inclination to these rival 
systems remains, no good end, I am apt to think, is 
-attained by decrying faith under any form ; by stating 
the competition between faith and good works, or by 
pointing out, with too much anxiety, even the abuses 
and extravagances into which the doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith alone has sometimes been carried. The 
truth is, that, in the two subjects which I have con- 
sidered, we are in such haste to fly from enthusiasm 
and superstition, that we are approaching toward? 
an insensibility to all religious influence. I certainly 
do not mean to advise you to endeavour to bring 
men back to enthusiasm and superstition, but to 
retard, if you can, their progress towards an oppo- 
site and a worse extreme ; and both in these, and 
in all other instances, to regulate the choice of your 
subjects. By the particular bias and tendency of opi- 
nion which you perceive already to prevail amongst 
your hearers, and by a consideration, nut of the 
truth only of what you deliver, which, however, must 
always be an indispensable condition, but of its 
effects: and those not the effects which it would pro- 
duce upon sound, enlightened, and impartial judge- 



ments, but what are likely to take place in the weak 
and pre-occupied understandings with which we 
have to do. 

Having thus considered the rule as it applies tc 
the argument of our discourses, in which its prin- 
cipal importance consists, I proceed to illustrate its 
use as it relates to another object — the means of ex. 
citing attention. The transition from local to occa- 
sional sermons is so easy, and the reason for both is 
so much the same, that what I have further to add 
will include the one as well as the other. And 
though nothing more be proposed in the few direc- 
tions which I am about to offer than to move and 
awaken the attention of our audience, yet is this a 
purpose of no inconsiderable magnitude. We have 
great reason to complain of listlessness in our con- 
gregations. Whether tfcis be their fault or ours, 
the fault of neither or of both, it is much to be de- 
sired that it could by any means be removed. Our 
sermons are in general more informing, as well ai 
more correct and chastised both in matter and com- 
position, than those of any denomination of dissent- 
ing teachers. I wish it were in our power to render 
them as impressive as some of theirs seem to be. 
Now I think we may observe that we are heard with 
somewhat more than ordinary advertency, wlienever 
our discourses are recommended by any occasional 
' propriety. Tlie more, therefore, of these proprieties 
we contrive to weave into our preaching, the better. 
One which is very obvious, and which should never 



be neglected, is that of making our sermons as suit- 
able as we can to the ser\'ice of the day. On the 
principal fasts and festivals of the church, the subjects 
which they are designed to commemorate ought iu- 
variably to be made the subjects of Dur discourses. 
Indeed, the best sermon, if it do not treat of the 
argument which the congregation come prepared to 
hear, is received with coldness, and with a sense of 
disappointment. This respect to the order of public 
worship almost every one pays. But the adaptation, 
I apprehend, may be carried much farther. When- 
ever any thing like a unity of subject is pursued 
throughout the collect, epistle, and gospel of the 
day, that subject is with great advantage revived in 
the pulpit. It is perhaps to be wished that this 
unity had been more consulted in the compilation of 
this part of the liturgy than it has been. When 
from the want of it a subject is not distinctly pre- 
sented to us, there may, however, be some portion 
of the service more striking than the rest, some in- 
structive parable, some interesting narration, some 
concise but forcible precept, some pregnant sentence, 
which may be recalled to the hearer's attention with 
peculiar effect. I think it no contemptible advantage 
if we even draw our text from the epistle or gospel, 
or the psalms or lessons. Our congregation will be 
more likely to retain what they hear from us, when 
it, in any manner, falls in with what they have 
reading In their prayer-books, or when they 
afterwards reminded of it by reading the luialms 
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lesitons at home.. But there is another species of 
accommodation of more importance, and that is the 
choice of sucli disquisitions, as may either meet the 
difficulties or assist the reflections which are sug- 
gested hy the portions of Scripture that are delivered 
from the reading-desk. Thus, whilst the wars of 
Joshua and the Judges are related in the course of 
the lessons which occupy some of the first Sundays 
after Trinity, it will be very seasonable to explain 
the reasons upon which that dispensation was found- 
ed, the moral and beneficial purposes which are de- 
clared to have been designed, and which were pro- 
bably accomplished, by its execution ; because such 
an explanation will obviate the doubts, concerning 
either the divine goodness or the credibility of the 
narrative which may arise in the mind of a hearer — 
who is not instructed to regard the transaction as 
a method of inflicting an exemplary, just, and neces- 
sary punishment. In like manner, whilst the history 
of the delivery of the law from mount Sinai, or 
rather the recapitulation of that history by Moses, 
in the book of Deuteronomy, is carried on in the 
Sunday lessons which are read between Easter and 
Whitsunday, we shall be well engaged in discourses 
upon the commandments which stand at the head of 
that Institution ; in showing from the history their 
high original and authority, and in explauiing their 
reasonableness, application, and extent. Whilst the . 
history of Joseph is successively presented to the 
congregation during the Sundays in Lent, we shall 



be vejy negligent of the opportunity, if we do not 
take occasion to point out to our hearers, those ob- 
servations upon the benevolent but secret direction, 
the wise though circuitous measures, of Providence, 
of which this beautiful passage of Scripture supplies 
a train of apposite examples. There are, I doubt 
not, other series of subjects dictated by the service 
as edifying as these ; but these I propose as illustra- 
tions of the rule. 

Next to the service of the church, the season of 
the year may be made to suggest useful and appro- 
priate topics of meditation. The beginning of a 
new year has belonging to it a train of vei-y solemn 
reflections. In the devotional pieces of the late Dr. 
Johnson, this occasion was never passed by. We 
may learn from these writings the proper use to be 
made of it ; and by the example of that excellent 
person, how much a pious mind is wont to be 
affected by this memorial of the lapse of life. There 
are also certain proprieties which correspond with 
the different parts of the year. For example, the 
wisdom of God in the work of the creation is a 
theme which ought to be reserved for the return of 
mibe spring, when nature renews, as it were, her 
■ activity; when every animal is cheerful and busy, 
and scenis to feel the influence of its Maker's kind- 
ness ; when our senses and spirits, the objects aod 
enjoyments that surround us, accord and harmonize 
with those sentiments of delight and gratitude, which 
this subject, above all others, is calculated to InKpirc. 



There is no devotion so genuine as that which flows 
from these meditations, because it is unforced and 
self-excited. There is no frame of mind more dot- 
sirable, and, consequently, no preaching more usefd^ 
than chat which leads the thought to this exercisei, 
It is laying a foundation for Christianity itself. If 
it be not to sow the seed, it is at least to prepare/ 
the soil. The eWdence of revelation arrives withi 
much greater case at an understanding, which 'm^ 
already possessed by the persuasion, that an tmseen> 
intelligence framed and conducts the universe ; and 
which is accustomed to refer the order and opera- 
tions of nature to the agency of a supreme will. The? 
influence also of religion is almost always in pro- 
portion to the degree and strength of this conviction. 
It is, moreover, a species of instruction of which 
our hearers are more capable than we may at lii 
sight suppose. It is not necessary to be a phBi 
sopher, or to be skilled in the names and distinctic 
of natural history, in order to perceive marks of i 
contrivance and design in the creation. It is only t»^, 
turn our observation to them. Now, bc^des thai, 
this requires neither more ability nor leisure tliaili 
every man can command, there are many things iui 
the life of a country parishioner which will disposal 
his thoughts to the employment. In his field%,J 
amidst his flocks, in the progress of vegetation, tlie,| 
structure, faculties, and manners, of domestic anii 
mals, he has constant occasion to remark proofs 
intention and of consummate wisdom. The minisi 



of a country parish is never, therefore, better en- 
gaged, than when he is assisting this turn of con- 
templation. Nor will he ever do it with so much 
effect, as when the appearance and face of external 
nature conspire with the sentiments which he wishes 
to excite. 

Again : if we would enlarge upon the various 
bounty of Providence, in furnishing a regular supply 
for animal, and especially for human subsistence, not 
by one, but by numerous and diversified species of 
food and clothing, we shall be best heard in the 
time and amidst the occupations of harvest, when 
our hearers are reaping the effects of those contri- 
vances for their support, and of that care for their 
preservation, which their Father which is in heaven 
hath exercised for them. If the year has been 
favourable, we rejoice with them in the plenty which 
fills their granaries, covers their tables, and feeds 
their families. If otherwise, or less so, we have still 
to remark how, through all the husbandman's disap- 
pointments, through the dangers and inclemencies 
of precarious seasons, a competent proportion of the 
fruits of the earth is conducted to its destined pur- 
pose. We may observe also to the repining fanner, 
that the value, if not the existence, of his own occu- 
pation, depends upon the very uncertainty of which 
he complains. It is found to be almost universally 
true, that the partition of the profits between the 
owner and the occupier of the soil is in favour of the 
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latter in proportion to the risk which he incurs I 
the disadvantage of the climate. This is a very j 
reflection, and particularly intelligible to a run 
audience. We may add, when the occasion 
quires it, that scarcity itself hath its use : by « 
as a stimulus to new exertions and to farther i 
provements, it often produces, through a temporary 
distress, a permanent benefit. 

Lastly ; sudden, violent, or untimely deaths, or ' 
death accompanied by any circumstances of surprise 
or singularity, usually leave an impression upon a 
whole neighbourhood. A Christian teacher is want9 
ing in attention to opportunities who does not avi 
himself of this impression. The uncertainty of lift 
requires no proof. But the power and influene( 
which this consideration shall obtain o^^er the de^J 
cisions of the mind will depend greatly upon thi 
circumstances under which it is presented to thj 
imagination. Discourses upon the subject come witi 
tenfold force, when they are directed to a heart 
already touched by some near, recent, and afiectiog 
example of human mortality. I do not lament that 
funeral sermons are discontinued amongst us. They 
generally contained so much of unseasonable, 
oftentimes undeserved panegyric, that the hear 
came away from them, rather with remarks in thd 
mouths upon what was said of the deceased, thdl 
with any internal reflections upon the solemn] 
which they had leil; or how nearly it related to th< 



own coHilition. But by decent alluiiions in the 
stated course of our preaching to events of this sort, 
or by, what is better, such a well-timed choice oi' 
our subject as may lead our audience to make the 
allusion for themselves, it is possible, I tliiok, to 
retain much of the good eflect of funeral discourses, 
without their adulation, and without exciting vain 
curiosity. 

If other occurrences have arisen within our neigh- 
bourhood, which serve to exemplify the progress 
and fate of vice, the solid advantages and ultimate 
success of virtue, the providential discovery of guilt 
or protection of innocence, the folly of avarice, the 
disappointments of ambition, the vanity of worldly 
schemes, the fallaciousness of human foresight ; in 
a word, which may remind us, " what shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue," and thereby 
induce us to collect our views and endeavours to 
one point, the attainment of final salvation; such 
occurrences may be made to introduce topics of 
serious and useful meditation. I have heard popular 
preachers amongst the Methodists avail themselves 
of these occasions with very powerful effect. It 
must be acknowledged that tliey frequently trans- 
gress the limits of decorum and propriety, and that 
these transgressions wound the modesty of a cul- 
tivated ear. But the method itself is not to be 
blamed. . Under the correction of a sounder judge- 
ment it might be rendered very beneficial. Perhaps, 
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as hath been already intimated, the safest way is. Dot 
to refer to these incidents by any direct allusion, but 
merely to discourse at the time upon subjects which 
are allied to and connected nith them. 

The sum of what I have been recommending 
amounts to this ; that we consider dih'gently the pro- 
bable effects of our discourses, upon the particular 
characters and dispositions of those who are to hear 
them ; but that we apply this consideration solely 
to the choice of truths, by no means to the ad- 
mission of falsehood or insincerity* : Secondly, that 
we endeavour to profit by circumstances, that is, to 
assist, not the reasoning, but the efficacy of our dis- 
courses, by an opportune and skilful use of the 
service of the church, the season of the year, and 
of all such occurrences and situations a,s arc capable 
of receiving a religious turn j and such as, being yet 
recent in the memory of our hearers, may dispose 
their minds for the admission and infiuence of 
salutary reflections. 

My Reverend Brethren, I am sensible that the 
discourse with which I have now detained you is 
not of that kind which is usually delivered at a 
chancellor's visitation. But since (by the favour of 
that excellent prelate, who by me must long be 
remembered with gratitude and affection) I hold 

* This distinction fixes the liniiU of exoteric doctrine, m 
far as any thing called by tliat name is alloii-able to a ChristiiB 
teacher. 
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another public station in the diocese, I embrace the 
only opportunity afforded me of submitting to you 
that species of counsel and exhortation, which, with 
more propriety perhaps, you would have received 
from me in the character of your archdeacon, if the 
functions of that office had remained entire. 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, 

The absence of your chancellor from the king- 
dom upon a mission connected with the interests of 
learning and with religious inquiry (and for this 
I'eason excused by his diocesan, aa I hope it will be 
thought excusable by you), has led me to supply 
his place upon the present occasion. 

I know of no late alteration in our ecclesiastical 
laws, or in the state of the church, which requires 
to be noticed ; but I think that there is a new and 
growing opinion which, if it should come to prevail 
in the public mind, would be injurious not only to 
the ends proposed by the establishment of a national 
church, but to the general improvement of civilized 
life : and that opinion is, that it is not for the ad- 
vantage or safety of the state that the children of tluJ 
poor should receive any kind of education, or fad 
even taught to read. This opinion I have found by" 
experience to have been taken up of late — not as a 
pretence to fence off from subscribing to Sunday « 
charity schools ; not merely as a doubt thrown « 
at random, but advanced politically as a grave i 




position. Did I believe that:there were any just 
foundation for this opinion, I can only say that I 
should lament it most extremely; because it is in 
the highest degree both dishonourable to human 
reason, and disparaging to the institutions of social 
life ; it, in fact, insinuates that the bulk of mankind 
can only be governed by the suppression and debase- 
ment of their intellectual faculties j and jt Hkcwise 
insinuates that the institutions of civil life rest for 
their support upon the ignorance of the greatest 
part of those who live under them. Both»tije8e 
opinions I believe to be false j and yet they are both 
iniplied in the doctrine of those who would alarm us 
with the danger of instructing the poor. It has been 
said, that when the poor are once taught to read, 
bad books may be put into their hands : — to which 
it might be sufficient to give the answer which has 
often been given ; namely, that not only liability, 
but proneness to abuse, adheres to every faculty, 
to every attainment, to every enei^y of our nature. 
But in the case before us, a more particular answer 
may be returned to the objection ; which is this — 
Let parents and masters be what they will, they 
always wish to have their children and servants 
good. 1 think that this admits of few exceptions : 
consequently the books which come into the hands of 
young persons, so long as they are under the super- 
intendence of others, will generally be of a kind 
favourable to virtue — and these urc the books which 



influence the disposition, because this is the time of 
life when deep and strong impressions are made. 

In after life, bad books can always be met by 
good ones. If we should concede to the adver- 
saries of education the superior activity of those who 
circulate noxious writings to that of those who wish 
to diffuse wholesome knowledge, or the avidity and 
relish with which one sort are received more than 
the other, the consequence would only be diversity 
of sentiment ; and this is agreeable to experience. 
When men read and think, diversity of opinion en- 
sues, — ^more perhaps than might be desired. ^Vhe^e 
men neither read nor reason, there is little diversity 
of opinion at all. Now what I contend for is, that 
amidst diversity of opinion, though it be an evil, 
public authority can support and maintain itself. 
The ascendancy which necessarily belongs to it, 
added to the reasons which strike every man in favour 
of order and tranquillity, will usually confer upon 
it strength sufficient to meet the difficulties which 
arise from diversity of sentiment. I have said that 
where the bulk of the common people are kept in 
profound ignorance, there is seldom much diversity 
of sentiment amongst them : whilst, therefore, go- 
vernment continues in possession of this sentuuent 
all is well — but how if this sentiment take an oppo- 
site direction ? how if it set in against the order of 
things which is established ? It then actuates the 
whole mass, and that mass moves with a force which 
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can liai'dly be encountcicil. This is the case of 
most real danger, and this is a case most likely to 
arise where the common people are in a state oi' the 
greatest ignorance. 

It has been alleged as another objection, that any 
intellectual attainment which others have not, though 
it were only the being able to read, indisposes the 
person who is conscious of it for bodily labour, for 
submission, for the offices which the poor are required 
to perform. The answer is, that were there any 
truth in the observation, of which I doubt ex- 
tremely, it would form an objection, not to the 
instruction of the poor, but to the imperfectncss and 
partiality with which that instruction is commu- 
nicated. I should be glad to see the day when 
t'very child in the kingdom was taugiit to read ; 
and then, besides other advantsiges, there would be 
an end of the pretence for this objection. 

I know not whether the opinion we are consider- 
ing may not have arisen from the extraordinary 
events which have taken place in the age in which wc 
live ; but I am convinced that these events lead to 
a coneUision the veiy opposite of that which is thus 
drawn from them. The transactions nearest to us 
and the freshest in oiu' memory, are those of our 
sister kingdom. And what do they teach us? — If 
ignorance could have secured the quiet of a country, 
Ireland had remained at rest : for in no country of 
Europe were the poor in a state of lower dcgra- 
VOL. !. ( c 
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datioii, or under a more complete absence of every 
species of ratioual education. The friends of public 
order in that kingdom bewailed this circumstance, 
both as the source of the calamities which they en- 
dured, and as rendering the evil almost impossible to 
be remedied. When the people were once deluded, 
the delusion was incurable : ^uch was their ignorance, 
that they were not only liable to be practised upon 
by the grossest impositions, but there was no way of 
setting them right ; no approach could be made, no 
access could be gained to their understanding ; no 
argument could be addressed to them but at the 
point of tlie bayonet. Let the case of Ireland, there- 
fore, stand for ever as a warning against the system 
of Ignorance. I 

The convulsions in France did not arise from any 
care that was taken to teach the poor. I believe 
that in no civilized country, Ireland perhaps ex- 
cepted, was the education of the poor more neglected. 
The genius of the religion tended to interdict read- 
ing and books to the common people, and the ancient 
government did not counteract that tendency. We 
have seen the consequence — a sentiment hostile to the 
established government spread amongst the people^ 
and that happened, which we have already said trill 
happen under like circumstances — -when they did 
move, they moved in a mass. Here, therefore, is a 
second instance against the system of ignorance. 

The ignorant system has for ages been the priit--^ 



ciple of tlie Turkish government : so much so, as till 
within 3 very few years, to forbid the introduction 
into their dominions of the art of printing. Yet 
the countries subject to that government have, more 
than any others with which we are acquainted, been 
the scenes of insurrection and disturbance. This, 
therefore, though not properly a modern, is another 
and a third strong instance against the system of 
ignorance. 

I do not compare our country with foreign na- 
tions ; but if we may compare one part of the island 
with anotlier, it is understood, I believe, that there 
is no part in which reading is so universal as in 
Scotland ; yet I never heard that any danger arose 
from thence to government, or any loas of public 
industry in the various branches of manufactures 
which are carried on in that country. - 

Reading also is much more general in the northern 
than the southern parts of the island. Has any 
inconvenience been from thence perceived, any dis- 
advantage to the state, either political, moral, or 
commercial ? 

From instances we pass on to authorities. 

The government of Russia, though notoriously a 
despotic and jealous government, his, in the hands 
both of its present and late sovereign, applied itself 
industriously to the erecting of village schools, and 
to other methods of promoting (at least as far as 
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reading) the education of the very lowest order oE J 
its subjects. 

The present king of Prussia, as tenacious as his 
ancestors of the prerogatives of his station, has never- 
theless imitated his neighbour, in supplying what he 
found and considered as a defect in this respect in 
the economical institutions of the country, and has 
formed various regulations and provisions for that 
purpose, J 

The proprietors and planters of estates in the West I 
Indies liave, by a resolution of their assembly in ' 
several of those islands, lately established a fund for 
the procuring of clergymen from England, for the 
purpose of instructing the children of negi^oes. 

Tlic late General Washington, who appears to have 
bent his mind to the subject of pubVic education with 
peculiar attention, made provision in his will both for 
the education of the poor children of his neighbour- 
hood, and the neighbourhood of his estates, and also 
for the education of the young slaves until the period 
of their legal manumission sliould arrive. 

These are ail so many concessions in favour of the 
expediency of educating the poor, and carry with 
them an answer to those who imagine that they see 
in it danger to the stability of government. The 
last two instances are particularly strong, because if 
education was not deemed to disqualify children for 
slavery, it cannot be inconsistent with any. even 
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the most servile, station which subsists in a free 
country. 

To conclude : if there be any weight in the reasons, 
or in the instances, or in the authorities which have 
been alleged, the inference is, that the new suspicions 
which have been conceived of education, as it relates 
to the poor, are unjust, unfounded, neither supported 
by argument nor verified by experience* 
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